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FARMING IN BERMUDA. 


Cc. L. ALLEN. 
— 

ISITORS to Bermuda naturally inquire: 
Where are the farms? Whence come 
all the potatoes and onions for which 
the island is famous? When shown a 
farm of fifty acres, not more than 
three or four of which are under culti- 
vation, one is incredulous, as farming, 





able, must be done on a very different 
basis. The more effort one makes to 
solve the problem, the more bewildered 
he gets, so he must needs leave the 
solution to those directly interested, 
and content himself with the fact, 
that, to say the least, Bermuda in all 
respects is a peculiar, and in many a 
favored, region. Bermuda is not a 
single island, but a group of about 
three hundred, not more than a dozen 
of which are inhabited. Only three or four have any soil under cul- 
tivation. The group contains something more than 1,200 acres, 
only one-tenth of which is under cultivation, the principal reason 
being that a very large proportion of each island is so rough and 
rocky that it cannot be worked to advantage. The second is, that, 
because of the high winds that frequent the islands, it is absolutely 
necessary to leave a large number of the cedars, which comprise 
nearly all of the native trees, standing as wind breaks. The arable 
soil is in small patches, averaging not more than half an acre each. 
A dozen of these, in all shapes, may be found on a farm of fifty 
acres. A slight compensation for this, is the fact that all the land 
under cultivation is constantly producing something, without rest. 

The climate of Bermuda is an almost perpetual spring, there 
are no drouths to consume, no frosts to destroy, so that every day 
in the year the garden can be made to contribute to the necessities of 


the family or market, either fruits or vegetables, or both. Of | 


fruits but little need be said, as, relatively, there are none worthy 
the name, other than bananas, which, though small, are plentiful 
and of excellent quality. But what is lacking in fruits is more 
than compensated for by vegetables which are of every desirable 
sort, and unsurpassed for delicate flavor. This does not apply 
simply to one sort, but to all kinds. It is to be regretted that while 
Bermuda can have more and better vegetables than any other coun- 
try, its people do not have them, being content with staple kinds. 

The soil is peculiar to the Islands and of a similar character 
throughout; in texture light, in color a reddish-brown, but rich in 
productive qualities. It is as easily worked as the lightest sandy 
soil, and yields as heavy crops as the most friable loam. The sea 
furnishes all the humus required as plant food, in a mass which is 
coated with calcareous matter and driven ashore in immense quan- 
tities. This drift is usually composted, which is absolutely essential 
for some crops, but not as important for others. The Bryophyllwm 
calycinum—with us cultivated as an attractive ornamental plant—is 
also largely used in compost. This grows wherever allowed, on 
the top of a stone wall as freely as anywhere, and is highly esteemed 
as a fertilizer. Other fertilizers are used freely, as is necessary 
where land has but little rest. As in each country where artificial 
manures are used, there is a favorite fertilizer, castor pumice, which 
is obtained from the oil mills of the Western States, being largely 
employed in Bermuda with good results. 

As but few animals are kept on the Islands, the barnyard fur- 
nishes only a small amount of the manure used. Those who can 
get what the livery stables furnish, regard themselves fortunate, as 
the price is not half what the truckers near our large cities pay for 
it. Why the production of milk is not encouraged is difficult to 
understand, as the producer can get twelve cents per quart for the 
milk, and his feed does not cost to exceed ten per cent. more than it 
does in the States where it is considered a paying industry when 
milk is but four cents per quart. The stock of milch cows in Ber- 
muda is like Falstaff’s army, of all ages and all sizes, and lean. 

The principal agricultural products of the Island, and there 
are no others worthy of mention, are potatoes, onions and lilies. 
The latter is not usually classed among agricultural productions, 
but in Bermuda it belongs there, as the growers are simply farmers. 
It seems strange that there should be such a vast and profitable 
floricultural industry conducted by men who are only florists by 


from the usual standpoint, to be profit- | 








accident, but such is the case. Lilies are grown the same as pota- 
toes, for revenue only, and while in most instances they are well 
grown, the industry would be-more pleasant and profitable if those 
engaged in it were florists by education rather than by chance. 
More system in cultivation is what is required, for there is a sad 
mixture of the longiflorum and Harrisii lilies. Of course the prac- 
ticed eye can readily detect them, but to separate the varieties 
while in the growing state, or when the bulbs are ready for 
market, is expensive, as well as risky, as mistakes may occur. 
This confusion should never be permitted, as it is an easy matter to 
grow and keep the varieties separate, which would avoid all the 
trouble and expense, and there would be no risk from mixture, 
which is a great injury to all who handle the bulbs after they leave 
the grower’s hands. Sometimes the scales and sets of both varie- 
ties of lilies, callas and narcissus in variety are sown promiscu- 
ously in one bed, to be separated after the season’s growth. 

Bermuda lilies are propagated by scales or “‘ shells” as they are 
termed. These are sown thickly in rows about ten inches or a foot 
apart, and quickly form little bulbs which make a rapid growth. 
If the soil is in good condition, small sized flowering bulbs will be 
produced the first season. These are taken up about the first of 
July, the larger ones set aside for market, the smaller ones for stock. 
The latter are replanted about the first of October, in beds three 
feet in width, the bulbs being set six inches apart each way. There 
is a space of twelve inches between the beds, barely enough room 
for the cultivation, which is all hand work, and but little of that. 
The growers have found that all injury done to the roots, is at the 
expense of the bulbs, consequently only the surface of the soil is 
disturbed in cultivation. The second year’s growth produces the 
larger-sized bulbs which are familiar to the trade. The immense 
bulbs occasionally seen are three years old. Bermuda may truly 
be said to be the home of the lily. In no other country can early 
lilies be so easily and well grown, and so rapidly propagated. In 
addition, the bulbs mature and get the required rest in mid-summer, 
which enables the florist to force them into bloom as early as the 
first of December, and by a succession of plantings, or forcings, 
flowers for decorative purposes may be had either indoors or in the 
open air for nearly the entire season. 

Onion culture in Bermuda is conducted on a peculiar plan. 
The seed — Teneriffe, red and white—is sown in seed beds; the 
white about October first, and the red four weeks later. The seed- 
lings are transplanted in January into beds three feet wide. The 
white are planted from four to six inches apart, and the red eight 
inches. These onions mature in April and May, and are like the pota- 
toes,nearly all shipped to New York, a few being sent to Halifax. The 
first onions sent to Northern markets are grown from sets. These 
are taken from the seed beds, after the regular plantings are made, 
and tied into bundles, which are put in shallow trenches, the same 
depth as those set in beds. Here they remain until they ripen, when 
they are taken up, spread thinly and again transplanted into beds 
about October first, in the same manner as the young sets. These 
mature and are ready for market early in February. The onions 
grown from these sets are not as tender and delicate as those grown 


| after one transplanting, and they are liable to have a hard, woody 


| center. 


Their earliness fully compensates for the,extra trouble in 


growing them, as they bring a much higher price, notwithstanding 





their inferior quality. The provident farmer, only, grows in this 
manner, the majority prefer the old rut, and there are ruts in Ber- 
muda, as in all other countries. To produce a good crop of onions 
it is essential to manure liberally. When it can be obtained, stable 
manure is used at the rate of two to three hundred cart loads per 
acre. There are no two-horse teams on a Bermuda farm. Fertil- 
izers are applied before and after planting as with the potato. The 
yield averages three hundred and fifty bushels per acre. Some 
claim much larger crops, and, quite likely in some favored nook, a 
small piece would yield more. 

The potato crop is the staple of Bermuda, the one upon which 
the farmers have mainly depended for many years for support. 
Their method of culture does not differ materially from that practiced 
in the United States, excepting, that after the land is plowed, which 
is done with one horse, the cultivation is all done by hand. In 
February the crop is in all stages of cultivation, from planting to 
harvesting. In one field or patch, potatoes are being dug, in an 
adjoining one they are being planted, and in others all the inter- 
mediate stages of growth may be noticed. The tubers are cut into 
single eye sets which are planted from six to eight inches apart in 
drills eighteen inches apart. Fully a ton of fertilizer, besides the 
sea moss which is freely used, is required for an acre. This is 
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applied, in part, before planting, and the rest when the plants are 
about half grown, For seed purposes the Garnet Chili is much used, 
being imported from the United States; considerable quantities of the 
Early Rose are grown and highly esteemed. The conditions of growth 
seem to favor the tubers rather than the tops; the latter seem short 
and weak, even where the harvest is one hundred barrels to the acre, 
which may be considered the maximum crop. The entire potato 
crop of Bermuda is shipped to New York, and the potatoes eaten 
on the islands are imported from New York. Why varieties which 
will mature a little later are not grown for home use, is strange. 
A peculiar feature of the methods is, that the steamer which takes 
the last shipment of Bermuda potatoes to New York, will have 
orders to bring potatoes of United States’ production back to the 
islands ; such being enough cheaper to pay the freight both ways. 

[Our frontispiece is engraved from photographs of Bermuda 
scenes. The lily field is protected from the strong sea winds, which 
bend the trees in the windbreak. Above is a limestone road, bor- 
dered by stately palms. The steamer from New York is rigging a 
bridge, over which passengers and cargo have to be landed. 
Below is a shady road through the fantastic coral rocks. ] 


ALFALFA WITHOUT IRRIGATION. 
W. J. WORKMAN, KANSAS. 
ie 

The great problem of the farmer wbo settled upon the semi- 
arid plains was to procure tame hay. He knew something of the 
history and peculiar properties of alfalfa, but. had always been 
taught that its successful growth depended upon proper irrigation. 
He attempted to grow timothy, English bluegrass and red clover, but 
always with discouraging results. Ditches were taken out from the 
Arkansas, Cimarron, and other and smaller streams in the South- 
west. Alfalfa was planted, and proved successful to a wonderful 
degree, under irrigation, until now, only a few short years, tens of 
thousands of acres of alfalfa meadow stretch along the valleys of 
the principal streams. Single acres often yield five to six tons of 
hay and four or more bushels of seed, worth five dollars per bushel. 

It is not surprising, then, that farmers not favored with means 
for irrigation should have been stimulated to experiment with the 
plant on their lands. Now it is generally conceded to be true that 
any tract of good land, that has an open subsoil down to permanent 
moisture, is adapted to the successful growth of alfalfa, and that in 
such cases irrigation is not necessary. The plant becomes a suc- 
cessful resister of dry weather, simply for the reason that its tap 
root penetrates to moisture, unless prevented by an impervious 
stratum. When once established, with the terminal roots feeding 
in perpetual moisture, eight, ten, ar twenty feet below the surface, 
alfalfa is independent of rainfall, and remains dark green and 
thrifty during the most protracted drouths. 

Alfalfa does best on a deep, sandy loam, the richer the better. 
On a hardpan subsoil, or where rock is near the surface, the attempt 
to grow alfalfa will be a failure, as also will be the attempt 
upon land not well drained. Taking into consideration the above- 
mentioned peculiarities of this clover, it will be an easy matter for 
the practical farmer to decide whether or not his particular tract of 
land would be adapted to the successful growth of alfalfa. 

The best time to sow in this latitude—37° N.—is from the first 





-of April until the middle of May. The soil should be plowed 
deeply, and thoroughly pulverized. Sow twenty pounds of seed, 


broadcast, to the acre, cover with a drag, or smoothing harrow. In 
light, sandy soils it may be drilled to advantage, as being less likely 
to blow out before becoming well established. The mowing 
machine is the proper weed destroyer, and should be run over the 
meadow at least twice the first year, thereby killing the annual 
weed growth, and rendering the alfalfa plant stocky. It is not 
necessary to rake off the first mowing, as the growth has but little 
woody fiber, and will disappear, and not be found mixed with the 
next cutting, should it be desirable to rake it up and save it. If the 
season be favorable, a ton of very good hay is usually made at the 
second cutting. There will be a rank growth again in the fall, but 
it is not desirable to take this off, as the roots need some protection 
the first winter. Treated in this manner, the second year will show 
a perfectly clean meadow, free from all annual weed growth, and, 
while not yet at its best, will yield, on good land, three or four 
cuttings, of a ton or more at each time. 

In saving alfalfa seed, select any crop that has bloomed evenly, 
and defer the cutting until most of the bloom has dropped. Alfalfa 
differs from other clovers in this respect, each cutting producing 
seed, if allowed to stand sufficiently long. When mowing for hay, 
begin as soon as the plant is in full bloom. Cattle, horses, mules, 





| sheep and hogs thrive upon it. All kinds of stock fatten upon it, 


excepting hogs ; they require an additional ration of grain. The 
question will be asked by the practical farmer, what is this hay 
worth per ton? This depends upon the proximity to market. Here 
in Southwestern Kansas, we must convert the crop into beef, 
mutton, or pork, before we can realize upon it. Practical farm- 
ers here value their alfalfa at double the price of any other hay. 
With the successful growing of alfalfa, without irrigation, the dis- 
covery that wheat, barley, rye, and red Kaffir corn, are certain 
crops, the Southwest is soon to become a considerable factor in agri- 
culture, as well as in the live stock industry. 


RAISING ONION SETS. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 





neil 

There exists a wide difference of opinion in regard to the quan 
tity of seed needed per acre for raising onionsets. It is a common 
mistake not tosow enough. Theold rule was thirty pounds per acre. 
In my experience I soon found that this was not enough, and have 
been increasing the quantity every year and have never had them 
too thick. With rows fifteen inches apart, a single row 34,848 
feet or 418,176 inches in length would be an acre. There are about 
128,000 seeds in one pound of onion seed. If we sow one hundred 
pounds per acre there would be thirty seeds to each inch of row- 
On the Morton farm we aim to get the drill mark as narrow as 
possible for the reason that the hoe can do more of the weed- 
ing. It is not easy, however, to deposit the seed so that it will not 
spread out over an inch in width in the row. Asa matter of fact, 
however, we have no drill that will drop thirty onion seeds in an 
inch. The holes of the drill are not long enough, and if they were 
the seed would swiftly run out without any regard to the speed of 
the drill or whether it was in motion at all. When we use a drill, 
therefore, we find it necessary to go back and forth in the same 
drill two or three times. The result is that even with the most 
careful guiding it is impvussible to keep the drill from deviating 
more or less from the first mark and, by the time the necessary 
amount is deposited, the drill mark is practically two or three 
inches wide. We have frequently found considerable difficulty in 
getting the thick-sown onion seed to germinate. Unless the soil is 
very moist, such a quantity of seed close together, in a narrow row, 
cannot get water enough from the surrounding soil to swell the seed 
and cause germination. For this reason we have practiced soaking 
the seed for forty-eight hours before sowing. In fact, we frequently 
keep it moist till it germinates, and then sow it by hand. 

It is very important to get onions started early, and this method 
of soaking and germinating the seed often makes a difference of 
two or three weeks. Sometimes the sprouts have been half an 
inch long before sowing, and in a few days the rows of green onions 
could be seen the whole length of the field. The great difficulty in 
growing onion sets is the tendency to produce scullions. Poor seed 
is a frequent cause of this. It requires so much seed per acre for 
sets that very naturally growers want the cheapest seed they can 
get, but unless they get well-bred seed they cannot grow good sets. 
Another cause of scullions is late sowing followed by dry weather 
which checks the growth of the plants before they have commenced 
to bulb. The advantage of early sowing is due probably to the cool 
moist weather giving the onions a chance to strike their roots deep 
into the soil before they form too much top growth. With a rapid 
top growth and comparatively shallow roots a drouth checks the 
growth of the onions before they commence to bulb, and then when 
rains come and a new growth is started we will get few nice bulbs 
and many scullions. Another thing that causes scullions is poor 
land. Great benefit is derived from a liberal dressing of superphos- 
phate and nitrate of soda sown early in the spring, say 500 pounds of 
each per acre. A heavy dressing of manure will not answer the pur- 
pose, as the plant food is not available early enough in the spring, and 
we specially want to avoid late growth. If we donot get the greater 
part of the growth before the middle of July we rarely get good 
onion sets. The superphosphate and nitrate furnish soluble food 
for the plants as soon as they commence to grow and push them 
forward rapidly. The onions are so thick on the land that when 
growth is fairly started ‘they have difficulty in getting sufficient 
water and need a very rich sap of the soil—in other words the 
water that is in the soil should be very rich in phosphates and 
nitrates. Onions for sets must be kept scrupulously free from 
weeds. The hoe will do most of the work, but weeds in the rows 
must be pulled out as soon as they can be seen. Hoe lightly, just 
deep enough to cut the weeds and form a mulch of loose earth 
on the surface to check evaporation and thus conserve moisture. 
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DAIRYING IN CALIFORNIA. 
NINETTA EAMES. 
ae 

Until recently, the dairy interests of California have not 
received the attention they merit, although there can be no doubt 
that California, in spite of her dry season, has peculiar advantages 
for butter and cheese making. The mildness of the climate and 
luxurious growths of native grasses, the widespread irrigating 
facilities of the 
southern and mid- 
dle counties, and 
the little difticulty 
encountered in 
raising an abund- 
ance of green 
feed at all seasons, 
are obvious reasons 
why California is a 
good dairy coun- 
try During win- 
ter months, that 
are elsewhere 
marked by snow 
and ice, cows on 
the Pacific slope 
are wading deep 
in blossoming 
pastures. At this 
season of the year 
butter is deli- 
ciously colored and 
flavored, and ought 
to be made in suf- 
ficient quantities 
to ship to less 
favored localities. 
As yet, however, 
there are large 
imports of butter 
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the stanchion rows of well-appointed dairies. The Holstein-Friesianm 
is, probably, the most popular breed with California dairymen, 
although not a few cheese-makers prefer the Durham. Neverthe- 
less, there is still a large proportion of the milch cows seen in 
dairies here that are neither thoroughbreds nor high-grade cattle. 
The tendency, however, is to weed out the common breeds. 

The largest dairies and cheese factories in California are under 
the management of Swiss, Italians, or Germans, who have previ- 
ously served an ap- 
prenticeship in their 
own country, and, 
taken as a class, are 
considered the most 
successful butter and 
cheese makers. 
They commence 
work on a small 
scale, and practice a 
multitude of infini- 
tesimal economies, 
which their Ameri- 
can competitors 
scorn toimitate. The 
processes employed 
are similar to those 
used in the Old 
Country, and _ the 
results have proven 
highly satisfactory. 
As yet, the manu- 
facture of cheese in 
California is not on 
a par with butter 
making, although 
many paying 
cheese factories are 
in operation in vari- 
ous sections of the 
State, from her great 
interior basin and 





and cheese from = rig 1, WATER-WHEEL CHURN ON THE McCLOUD RIVER. 
the valleys near the 


Eastern States, 
though every year the amount grows less, with the increase of 
home creameries and cheese manufactories. 

Twenty-five years ago, dairying in this State was in its infancy. 
The larger cities received their supplies of milk and second rate 
butter from various small suburban dairies, and from the numerous 
families scattered within the town limits, who each kept a cow or 
two tethered in some adjacent lot. So-called ‘‘ gilt-edged” butter 
was regularly shipped from the East, and anything resembling 
scientific management of the milk, was a thing unknown here. A 
majority of the cows came under the head of ‘‘Spanish cattle,” a 


Fig. 2. CHINAMEN AT WORK IN COW STABLE. 


lean-limbed, aggressive breed, which invariably ‘let down” their 
impoverished milk under protest. The chief value of these restive 
herds lay in their hides and tallow. It is possible a persistent course 
of selection and judicious feeding might have developed an average 
milk capacity in the typical Spanish cow, but no such attempt was 
made, as the early settlers of California had little appreciation of 
milk and butter, their taste running to olive oil instead. It is cer- 
tain that their sharp-horned wayward cattle had scarcely a trait in 
common with the motherly, butter-making cows that now crowd 








ocean, to elevated mountain regions in the Sierra and Coast Range. 
For some cause, the manufacture of fancy cheeses has hardly been 
attempted on the Pacific Coast, the varieties sold here being mostly 
imported from the Atlantic States and Europe. 

The kind of feed given to cows in California varies greatly with 
the location of the dairy. No other country in the world has such 
wide diversity of soil and climate, and, for this reason, no general 
rule can be observed by dairymen here. In locations where irriga- 
tion must be depended upon to keep up the supply of green feed 
throughout the summer and fall, alfalfa is largely fed to the cattle.. 





Fig. 3}. BUTTER ROOM AT THE KERN DAIRY. 


It is often cut fine, and judiciously mixed with grain middlings. 
Of all the grains, chopped wheat is regarded as the best promoter 
of quantity and quality of milk. This feed, with green corn, 
squashes, carrots, or mangel-wurzels, is usually alternated, for 
summer-fed cows. The northern counties, that face directly on the 
ocean, constitute the area peculiarly adapted to dairy purposes. 
Owing to constant heavy fogs and cool winds, the abundant wild 
grasses flourish long after the stock ranges of middle and southern 
California are blanched to dusty shades of browh. The hay at these: 
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north country dairies is chiefly of timothy and red top, and is 
believed to be nearly, if not quite, as nutritious as that made from 
the cutting of young grain, or alfalfa, which are more common to 
other portions of the State. 

One of the most picturesque dairy regions of California is 
throughout Point Arena, on the Mendocino Coast. All the billowy 
landscape next the sea is covered with flowers intermixed with 
sweet, juicy grasses and fragrant clover. The cattle revel in these 
delectable pastures, which are full of the flavors for dairy products. 
As late as August, the Point Arena dairymen go down into the fields 
and begin to cut the rustling sweet corn, to feed to their cows; and 
still later on in the season, carrots and mangel-wurzels are used. 
The latter grow to an enormous size. At country fairs, there are 
frequently specimens on exhibition as large in circumference as a 
man’s body. Such large bits are stringy and juicy, with less real 
food. The largest ranches in California devoted exclusively to the 











space, between the stanchions, the feed trucks run in and out on 
tracks, The cows take their regular places at milking time, push- 
ing their heads through V-shaped apertures, to reach their feed 
boxes. The ‘‘ milk-maid,” usually a Chinaman, then drops a bar 
across each V, which holds the head of the animal in place, without 
obstructing its freedom in eating. a 

An extensive cheese manufacturer, in Kern county, has novel 
methods of dealing with his 300 cows. They are driven, between 
two fences, into a long, narrow lane, just wide enough to let them 
pass in single file. Each animal is then held in place by the letting 
down of a bar. The milker performs kis task before a convenient 
hole in the fence, first insuring the passivity of his cow by crossing 
a rope in front of her hind legs. The milk is afterward conveyed 
to the milk house in a long chute or trough. Within the last score 
of years, large tracts of the vast plains of Kern and Tulare counties 
have been turned into luxuriant pastures, by means of artesian wells 





Fig. 4. DAIRY HERD ON THE 


production of milk, are situated in the outskirts of San Francisco. 
The regulation milk wagon in the city is supplied with a number of 
small cans, one of which is carried to the door of a customer for the 
delivery of the stipulated measure. A later arrangement, and one 
which is rapidly gaining in favor, is the daily furnishing of milk in 
glass jars, the empty jars being gathered on the next trip, in 
exchange for freshly filled ones. The finest dairies practice admir- 
able system in every department, and are pleasing demonstrations 
of the possibilities of dairying on the Pacific. A daily record is kept 
of the weight of the milk taken from each cow, by which means 
the milk capacity of every animal is exactly determined. At the 
end of a given period, the poorer cows are passed over to the 
butcher, and so the weeding-out process continues from year to 
vear, with a noticeable increase of the dairy qualities of the general 
stock. The floors of the barns are of concrete, kept thoroughly 
sweet and clean, by daily washing with a hose. Through an open 








MENDOCINO HILL PASTURES. 


and extensive irrigating ditches. One of these great ranches num- 
bers more than 12,000 acres, in which something like 4,000 head of 
cattle graze. When hot weather is to be encountered, the butter 
room and churn room are made with double walls, packed in 
between with sawdust, and ventilation is assured by an elaborate 
arrangement of the ceiling.- The doors are like those of an ice 
chest, or refrigerator, and the floors are of cement or artificial 
stone. The centrifugal separating machine is the most valuable 
of all the numerous inventions for modern dairying, and it is 
rapidly being introduced into California dairies. The skim milk 
obtained by its use is conducted into a deep cistern, and is fed to 
calves or hogs. The hog isa distinct by-product of California butter 
making, and is no unimportant factor in the financial success of 
the dairy, using otherwise waste material. 

The cream from the separator flows into large vats, where it 
is allowed tc stand until sufficiently ripe for churning. ‘The vats 
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are meanwhile left uncovered, to dispel any objectionable odor in the 
cream, which might arise from giving the cows a liberal allowance 
of alfalfa, or similar feed. The ripening process requires about 


twenty-four hours, where the cream is exposed to an even temper- | 


ature of sixty degrees. The churn is box-shaped, and often has 
a capacity of three to four hundred pounds of butter. The rocking 
movement of the machinery is produced by the turning of a crank. 
The necessary power is generally furnished by a mountain stream, 
dammed in, and from which the water is carried, through pipes, to 
a Pelton wheel, which gives a pressure equal to twenty pounds 
horse power. A quaint little water-wheel churn is an object of 
interest to tourists visiting the beautiful McCloud river, near the 
base of Mount Shasta. The usual method, however, of rocking the 
churn is by hand, or horse power. The working of the butter is 
done by wooden rollers made for this purpose. The butter maker 
assists the process of thorough mixing, by feeding the rollers with 
flattened masses of dewy butter, which he handles with a long, 
wooden ladle. Where the conditions are exceptionally favorable, a 
dairyman in California counts upon an annual allowance of one acre 
to every cow, and receives an average product of fifty to seventy- 
five dollars per cow. The profits of cheese making are equally 
good. A northern California dairy in Sierra Valley made, during 
the summer, 5,000 pounds of cheese from the milk of twenty cows. 
Specimens of this cheese afterward took the premium at two fairs, 
held in adjoining counties. 

[The illustrations shown on the preceding pages were engraved 
from photographs by W. Harris and O. Carpenter. Fig. 1 shows a 
water-wheel churn on the McCloud river; Fig. 2, Chinamen milk- 
ing cows at the Kern dairy; Fig. 3, the butter room. Fig. 4 
presents a dairy herd on the Mendocino hill-pastures. ] 


A CANVAS-COVERED GARDEN. 
B. W. JONES, VIRGINIA. 
ie 
The greenhouse, the conservatory, the hotbed and the canvas- 
covered plant bed, have been used to protect tender plants from 
cold, and to force them into development for the early market. But 





the expedient of sheltering an entire outdoor garden with a cover | consi 45 Si above, vellar ds, cabbage, potatoes, beets, spinach 


| 
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of canvas, or cloth, is a new device which for some yearsI have | 


used with success. The canvas cover shelters tender things, such 
as frost will harm, during those few weeks in spring and autumn 
when the temperature of the air and of the soil is high enough for 
plant growth and development, but when, on any night, a frost 
might occur. It is an attempt to prolong the growing and bearing 
season of a variety of useful garden vegetables and fruits, and so 
hasten crops for early market, and extend the time in autumn dur- 
ing which tender vegetables, like tomatoes, beans, corn, beets, 
pepper, melons and potatoes, may be taken from the outdoor gar- 
den. I have found that by its use, from six to eight weeks are 
added to the season. The canvas cover aiso increases the temper- 
ature of the garden to a slight degree ; and when the fence is made 
tight, the interior temperature may be raised four or five degrees. 

The canvas garden should be of highly improved and liberally 
fertilized soil, intended exclusively for the growth of such desirable 
small fruits and vegetables as frost will injure in spring or autumn. 
It is not intended for the hardy crops that frost will not harm, 
which should be planted elsewhere in open ground, and no more 
ground should be taken to be covered with canvas than is absolutely 
necessary to furnish an adequate supply of the tenderer vegetables 
for family or market use. Not an inch of canvas more than is 
required to cover the ground inclosed should be used, and to this 
end the various crops must be crowded a little, and the soil highly 
fertilized and thoroughly tilled, to compensate for the crowding. 
The plat should be inclosed with a close-fitting board fence, and it 
were better to have the fence upon the northern side two or three 
feet higher than the rest, and the eastern and western sides to slope 
off toward the south. If the site is much exposed to cold and 
sweeping winds, the fence should be battened for security from cold. 

If the canvas is spread over the garden at sunset, or a little 
before, when the atmosphere and soil are both warmed by the sun, 
and the canvas is made to fit closely over the top of the fence ali 
around, this difference of temperature will be maintained under the 
canvas through the night. If possible to have it so, the canvas 
garden should always front the south, and be sheltered as much as 
practicable upon the side from which the prevailing cold winds and 
storms come. 


cents per yard. With care in handling, and putting it away when 
the season for using it is over, I find that it will last several years. 





The canvas is only needed for about six to eight weeks in spring, 
and the same time in autumn. Heavy rains tear it by the weight 
«£ the prec.nitation, and hence it should be rolled up, and left rest- 
ing on the north line of. the fence when these occur. It is only 
rieeded on clear nights, when the thermometer shows that frost 
will cccur. When a thermometer under shelter registers 35° F. on 
a clear night, frost will occur, unless it be windy. And if, at sunset 
on any clear day in spring or autumn, the mercury falls to 44° or 
45°, the canvas should be spread, for sometimes frost forms at an air 
temperature of 40°, when heat rapidly radiates from the earth. 

During cold and frosty weather in spring and autumn, the can- 
vas must be spread over the garden every night, and rolled up 
again each morning, to let the sunshine in to the plants. This is a 
general rule. But if the temperature during the night should fall 
to the freezing point, or below, it is best to let the canvas remain 
over the garden a few hours to shut out the sun. A gradual thaw- 
ing, under shade, often saves frozen plants. When it is certain 
that the temperature during the night will not fall to the frost 
point, the canvas need not be spread. But it is advantageous to: 
growing crops in spring, to spread the canvas on any cool night, as: 
it checks radiation from the soil, and renders the garden warmer 
within. When there is no longer any danger of frost in spring, the 
canvas is to be thoroughly dried, folded up, and laid away in a 
house, until time to use it again in autumn. After it is put on in 
autumn, it will have to remain in use as long as there are any 
tender crops to be protected. 

It is probable that further experience with the canvas will so 
demonstrate its great utility, that it will be kept in use all winter 
long, from the time of the earliest autumn to the latest spring frost. 
It will be found beneficial, not only for sheltering tender crops 
from frost, but for the protection and speedier growth of all garden 
crops, and an aid in their cultivation in winter. In the latitude of 
Southern Virginia, and even farther north, much can be done in the 
open garden all through the winter season. I find it easy here, in 
37° north latitude, to have onions, kale, lettuce, mustard, cress, 
leeks, turnips and other hardy plants growing in the open ground 
from November until April. And with the proper use of the canvas. 
and placing of straw around, I have found, that, on mild winters I 


and a few other desirable vegetables, and keep them growing 
through the winter. In very hard winters this would hardly be 
possible. With the canvas cover, the gardener can rest assured 
during spring or autumn nights that frost will not destroy the 
bright prospects of his labors and the reward for his work. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN TREE TOMATO. 
Cc. R. ORCUTT, CALIFORNIA. 
iii. 

This plant is catalogued as Solanum erectum and S. betacewm, 
by different growers. The latter name is, presumably, correct. It 
is variously credited as a native of Jamaica, the West Indies, Guata- 
mala and South America. It is undoubtedly indigenous to Central 
America, but is cultivated as far south as Valparaiso, and also in 
the Mediterranean region, for its egg-shaped fruit. The mature fruit 
is of a saturn red, with a carmine blush and veining. Itis almost the 
size of a hen’s egg, the flesh being firm, with a fine tomato-like flavor. 
The firmness of the fruit permits transportation, and this, combined 
with good keeping qualities, should render it valuable for market. 
It can be served as a dessert fruit or used in any way that the 
tomatois used. Itis also usefulfor jelly making, and when green, it 
makes an excellent pickle. The plant is not hardy, is easily affected 
by frost or winds, but as a handsome evergreen shrub it will be 
useful for ornamental greenhouse growing in the East. It makes a 
bushy growth, with large foliage, attaining toa height of fifteen 
feet or more at its best estate. Its delicious fruit ripens out of doors 
in Southern California, from Christmas to the middle of February, 
and it is claimed that it can be made to bear the year around. In 
Ceylon and India this is said to be extensively grown for food, 
where it is known as the ‘‘ poor man’s fruit.” 








Fruits and Vegetables in Cellars.—Apples and vegetables that have 


| been stored in the cellar in boxes, barrels, or upon shelves, should 


My canvas is made of plain cotton cloth, costing five | 


be sorted over at least twice during the winter, and all injured, 
decayed, or decaying specimens removed. In the case of apples, 
where only a decayed spot is found, the remainder will be utilized 
by the economical housewife for culinary purposes, especially if the 
fruit be scarce. Vegetables should be carefully looked over, 
particularly potatoes, as the emanations from the decaying ones 
are positively unhealthy, and a decayed tuber infects its neighbor. 
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GRADING AND PACKING FOR MARKETS. 
GEORGE R. KNAPP. 
—— 
Several commission dealers have told me that they preferred to 
have the products sent them ungraded, they would much rather do 
the grading themselves. The reason of this is readily explained. 


The grower receives the very lowest price for goods not graded, 
while the commission man spends his spare time in grading them 
up himself, and realizes a price sufficient to pay him, in addition to 
his regular commission, at the rate of four or five dollars a day for 
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time actually em- 
ployed. There is not 
much encourage- 
ment in grading 
fruit when one sees 
buyer after buyer 
take the lots which 
have not been 
graded, and avoid 
the others, simply 
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ucts stand on the 
curb stone under the 
full glare of the sun, 
as on many occa- 
sions I have seen 
crate after crate of 
excellent fruit. The 
fact of the matter is 
that we are not suffi- 
ciently careful in 
selecting our com- 
mission men. A 
neighbor, who has 
grown fruit for 
many years and who 
grades well and 
packs carefully, re- 
marked lately that - 
he was not at all 
satisfied with his Vif y, 
returns, and they YW YYyy YY 
were getting lower “yl, fs Yj Wy 
each year. He told Yily My 
me towhomhehad // 

been shipping, and I 
recognized at once, 
one of the commis- 
sion men who sup- 
plied a third-rate 
class of dealers, a 
man who could not 
handle the well 
graded and attrac- 
tively packed goods, 
as his customers 
would not pay the 
price. Acting on my 
advice, my friend 
made several con- 
signments to a man 
who handles the 
best grades only, 
and the result was a 
third more in returns to the grower. Fruit growers who believe 
in number one grading and in attractive, superior packages and 
packing should use every effort to ascertain whether the commis- 
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sion men can control a class of customers who are willing to pay | 


for superior articles. There are such men, and plenty of them, who 
will gladly take charge of select products and return a price in fair 
proportion to their value. But let the ‘‘ no grading,” any-sort-of-a- 
package-man, use the commission men who sell to a cheaper trade. 
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Winter Care of Seeds.—Many farmers sow, for their own use, 
garden seeds from well developed specimens, as they are then quite 
certain to hare what they want for planting the following spring. 
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THE EMPRESS AUGUSTA VICTORIA ROSE. 
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Before putting the seeds in paper bags, they should be well stirred 
and thoroughly dried by placing them in the sunlight for a day. 
Each kind should be plainly and permanently labeled with name of 
variety, year, and other information that the case may demand. 
Place in some cool, dry place, not near a stove or hot pipe. Once 
or twice during the winter, give each package a thorough shaking. 


A NEW WHITE ROSE. 


——<=> 
The accompanying illustration, drawn from life, presents the 
now famous white rose, Empress Augusta Victoria, which won the 
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son Square Garden, 
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New York. The 
prize consisted of a 
silver cup, valued at 
fifty dollars, and was 
given “‘ for a vase of 
cut flowers of the 
best and most prom- 
ising forcing rose, of 
recent introduction, 
never exhibited at 
the New York 
Show.” Mr. Ernst 
Asmus, the well- 
known rose grower, 
who exhibited it, 
considers this vari- 
ety equal to the 
Bride in habits of 
growth and bloom- 
ing qualities. Flor- 
ists unite in the 
opinion that the 
Empress Augusta 
Victoria will become 
a popular rose for 
Z + generalculture in 

‘the hands of ama- 
teurs. What rank 
it wili take as a 
forcing rose proper, 
for professional 
growers, has natu- 
rally to be learned 
by experience. The 
variety originated 
with Lambert & 
Reiter, Trier, Ger- 
many, but its par- 
entage cannot be 
given. It has stood 
without injury 
through two win- 
ters in various parts 
of Europe. The 
flowers are a little 
larger and more 
fragrant than those 
of the Bride, but 
not so clear a white, 
having a decided 
lemon tinge. It is 
quite full in form, 
with the petals 


rather loosely drooping, foliage deep green, and the plant strong 
and vigorous. It certainly has a promising future. 
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CYCLAMENS FROM SEED. 
L. GREENLEE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
—— 

There has been much improvement in the form, size, and color 
of the cultivated cyclamens, all of which may easily be grown from 
seed. From one packet of seed different shades of color, from pure 
white to dark red, and curiously spotted, may often be raised. It 
is better to sow the seed as early as February. The seeds are nearly 
as large as radish seeds, and should be sown thinly, in a box or pan, 
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and sprinkle with tepid water. Set the box in a warm, light place, 
and cover with a pane of glass, to keep the atmosphere inside 
moist until the seeds germinate. In a greenhouse or conservatory, 
where the air is constantly moist, this will not be necessary. The 
box should be placed on an upper bench, near the glass, where the 
temperature is about 70°. The soil in the box should be kept 
moderately moist; and, in about three weeks, the sturdy little one- 
leaved plants will push up. They are singular little seedlings, 
showing independence and determination in every curve and vein- 
let, and they grow rapidly, when once up, enduring considerable 
neglect with great fortitude. I hada pot of them frozen stiff one 
night, but, after thawing out, they grew on as calmly as if nothing 
had happened ; yet it is not well to impose upon their good nature. 
Keep up the temperature and moisture until the seedlings are large 
enough to transplant. Do not throw the soil out of the box in 
which they germinated, after transplanting, but set it back on its 
shelf and give water now and then, for perhaps three or four 
months. By doing this, you will probably have an aftermath of 
young plants, from tardy seeds. In giving the young plants water, 
care must be taken not to wash the roots out, as the cyclamen 
corm grows upon the top of the soil, and the hold of its tiny young 
rootlets is very slight at first. Keep shifting the plants, as they 
grow, into larger pots. In three months they ought to be in four- 
inch pots, which are large enough for their first blooming season. 

If properly treated, all the plants, except those of the Persicum 
species, which blooms in January, will begin blooming the autumn 
after sowing. During their winter and fall blooming, a tempera- 
ture of 50° to 55° is sufficient. After blooming, select the plants 
which bore the finest flowers, rejecting all inferior ones. Reduce 
the amount of water given, and gradually dry off the corms, until 
only a leaf or two remain green. Then set in a shaded place, out 
of the way, and give only water enough to keep them from drying 
and shriveling. If left entirely dry, they will be hard to start 
again. The cyclamen likes a rather small pot, and rich soil, with 
plenty of sand in it, and the corm should not be pressed more than 
one-half into the soil. It requires very little water, except when 
blooming, and should then be given some liquid fertilizer once a 
week. A well-grown and properly cared for cyclamen blooms 
from November until March. 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION. 
MISS H. M. WILLIAMS. 
dlaltiaenn 

A well ventilated room is indispensable to successful artificial 
incubation. If several lamp incubators are to be used in the same 
apartment, a ventilating pipe of six inches in diameter, at least, 
should be placed within five inches of the floor, and connect with 
the outside air. When incubator cellars are used this is easily 
arranged, by passing the pipe through the roof. If an ordinary 
room in an out-building is used it can be carried through a window 
pane, and by adding a piece of revolving tin to the outside end a 
constant circulation of pure air is admitted to the room. More 
failures in hatching are due to badly ventilated apartments, than 
anything else. In securing proper ventilation, sudden drafts and 
varying temperatures must be avoided. Cold air is not necessarily 
pure, and an even temperature is especially desirable. If there are 
windows in the room which admit the sun, they should be cur- 
tained. If the incubator is placed near a sunny window, the tem- 
perature will vary several degrees during the day, and this is harm- 
ful to the eggs. Before unpacking the machine, read all the direc- 
tions; by so doing, you may avoid mistakes. Think with pity of 
the man who was ready to return his incubator to the manufacturers 
before lighting it, because he could not fit the egg tester into a 
portion of the lamp chimney. In self-regulating machines much 
damage can be done, by bending the regulator. The incubator 
should stand perfectly level. Usually this is all that is required to 
produce an even distribution of heat. If, however, from any cause 
a certain portion should be found warmer than another, elevate 
the cold part by placing small blocks of wood under the legs, until 
a perfect distribution of heat is secured. 

Never use a thermometer until you have tested it. Even some 
very expensive ones have been found inaccurate. The old methods 
of placing it under the wing of a hen is still practiced by some 
operators, but it is preferable to compare it with a thoroughly relia- 
ble thermometer, which can usually be found in one’s neighborhood. 
The bulb of the thermometer should be placed between two fertile 
eggs, with the stem inclining upward slightly. Fertile eggs may 
be distinguished in forty-eight hours after setting. Three or four 
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without opening the door, is the best position for the thermometer, 
It is of the utmost importance to place the thermometer upon fertile 
eggs, because 103° on an infertile egg means two or three degrees 
higher on a fertile one, owing to the animal heat in the fertile egg. 
A temperature of 103° registered in one part of the egg drawer, 
may mean 106° to the fertile eggs, as 110° is considered the death 
line of the egg’s hatch, ‘‘as by fire.” The vitality of the chick is 
weakened, and a large percentage never reach maturity. 

Observation of the minutest details is essential to successful 
hatching, something new is learned with every hatch. Frequent 
testing of the eggs is the surest way to learn artificial hatching 
thoroughly, notwithstanding many operators decry the frequent 
handling of eggs. In making frequent tests, one soon learns how 
much moisture and ventilation is necessary to produce a strong 
chick. Moisture is not given to soften the shell, but to prevent the 
hot air from absorbing the natural moisture of the egg. Drafts in 
an egg drawer are fatal, and the sprinkling of eggs during the 
hatching cannot be too strongly deprecated. The amount of moist- 
ure necessary for an incubator cannot be given. An incubator 
placed in a high and dry altitude would require much more moist- 
ure than one operated near the coast. If a hatch is made during 
a rainy season less moisture is needed in the incubator than during 
a drouth. Beware of the incubator that ‘‘a child can operate.” 
Self-regulating machines are constructed upon scientific princi- 
ples, and by careful study, and an intelligent interpretation of the 
rules, successful results can be obtained. 

The operator should observe the following rules: First of all, a 
well ventilated room ; next a perfectly adjusted machine, careful 
filling and trimming of the lamp ; and regular times for cooling and 
airing the eggs, never allowing them to cool below 85°. In follow- 
ing these directions, and with suitable eggs one cannot fail to hatch 
a large percentage, and succeed well. 


EARLY HATCHING. 


Set a few hens this month. 

The early chick, with a few extra precautions at the outset, 
makes the heavy crower or the winter layer. 

Do not try the sod prescription in making early nests for the 
setters. That will do later—warmth, not moisture, is needed now. 

In making the early nest use dry material. Into a suitable box 
large enough to be roomy for the hen, put a thick layer of broken 
straw. Over this place a layer of feathers. Upon this some chaff 
or other light material. 

Make the nest but slightly concave, just enough to hold the eggs 
in position but not enough to cause them to roll against each other. 
Too often the latter fault in nest-making is present, and broken eggs 
are the result. 

Having made the nest, place therein as many nest eggs as it is 
desired the hen should cover, and then get the broody hen. She 
should be well-feathered and should be thoroughly broody. Place 
her on the nest-eggs at night, and if she remains upon the nest, 
going off to feed and drink only, for two or three days, the signs 
are all right for setting the hen. ; ' 

Select for this purpose not more than ten eggs of the size that 
the sitter would lay. Eight would be a better number. By 
this is meant that if the sitter is a Light Brahma eight to ten Light 
Brahma eggs, or if a Plymouth Rock eight to ten Plymouth Rock 
eggs may be used. Of course if a large fowl, like a Light Brahma, 
is set upon small eggs, a number that would occupy the space of 
the larger Brahma eggs can be used. 

Some err by setting too many eggs under a single hen in cold 
weather. In their desire to get as many early chickens as possible, 
they use as many eggs as they would in warm weather, and the 
result is that they often fail to get a single chicken. Eight or ten 
eggs will usually produce more chickens at this season than twelve 
to fifteen eggs would under one hen. During cold weather an egg 
gets injuriously chilled by a much less exposure than in warm 
weather, and where a full sitting is given a hen she is apt to expose 
one or two eggs at a time until perhaps the whole clutch is spoiled. 
With the best of precautions and the most painstaking care, one 
ought not to get his expectations too high. 

As a rule, owing, perhaps, to the close confinement to which the 
fowls are necessarily subjected, to the lack of exercise due to such 
confinement, to the interruption or total lack of,green food, and to 
the absence of the genial warmth that brings on a tide in the blood 
incident tothe natural breeding season the eggs are not so fertile 
as could be wished. Early chickens are desirable; but then they 
are not altogether easy to obtain. 
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A PROFITABLE POULTRY FARM. 
. —_— 

South of the city of Columbus, amid a very fertile farming 
region, is situated the poultry farm of Charles Gammerdinger, one 
of the largest, if not the very largest, of poultry farms in the State 
of Ohio. Here one finds a large and varied collection of fine fowls 
disposed in numerous buildings with suitable yards. 

The largest of the poultry houses is a structure sixty feet in 
length and sixteen feet in width, resting, as do the other buildings, 
upon a brick foundation. For twenty feet of its length the build- 
ing is two stories in height, the remainder being one story in height. 
The roof has a slope each way, and two ventilators are provided for 
the ingress of fresh air. The house is divided into twelve apart- 
ments, each having a large window for light. Three feet of the 
width of the house on the northerly side is devoted to an alleyway, 
which leaves room for pens five feet wide by thirteen feet long. 
The yards are built on both sides of the house, each yard being ten 
feet wide and extending from the house a distance of sixty feet. 
The fences are made tight for about thirty inches in height, above 


this, though smaller. There is one that is twenty feet wide by 
forty-two feet long, divided into six apartments; four that are ten 
by forty-five feet, each divided into four or five apartments; and 
five or six smaller houses. The cook and feed house is a structure 
twenty by fifty feet in size. In the center of this a forty gallon 
kettle is walled in, and on each side are separate rooms in which 
are stored the various substances used in feeding the fowls, oats, 
barley, wheat, feed, middlings, cabbages and small potatoes. At 
night into this kettle are poured twelve or fifteen gallons of water, 
to which are added six or seven gallons of wheat or barley, and ten 
pounds of beef scraps. After this has cooked, about three gallons 
of feed, corn and oats ground together, and two gallons of mid- 
dlings are well stirred in, and the whole left until morning, when it 
is ready for use. To this the owner adds, as needed, a preparation 
of his own compounding which he calls German Egg Food asa 
preventive of the common ailments to which fowls are subject. 

In winter a small amount of whole grain is raked into the road 
dust, or fine sand, with which the floors of the houses are covered 
every fall to the depth of four or five inches. This keeps the fowls 
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VIEW OF CHARLES GAMMERDINGER’S POULTRY FARM. 


which lath is used, making a substantial fence of sufficient height 
to restrain the fowls. In each pen are kept ten to fifteen fowls. 
Inside the house the arrangements are made to secure economy 
of time and labor. In each apartment is placed a dropping board 
at the height of cighteen inches from the floor, above which is 
placed the roost. The nests are along the alleyway, and the eggs can 
be gathered from them without entering the apartments where the 
fowls are kept. Each nest has a number by which the owner can 
identify the eggs that are saved for hatching. The attendant, as he 
gathers the eggs, marks them with the number of the nest, and 
also dates them, and they are then carried to the shipping room 
where they are assorted and placed in boxes with corresponding 
numbers. By this system the chances of mistaking the eggs are 
reduced to a minimum, and the age of the eggs can always be told. 
The floors of the house are made by filling in next to the brick 
work with coarse gravel and coal tar, and finishing with fine sand, 
thus forming a solid cement which makes a smooth hard floor, dry 
at all seasons of the year, a precaution of the greatest importance® 
as dampness is one of the worst enemies of fowls. The walls of 
the house are made of matched flooring, lined inside with tarred 
felt, making a comfortable and nearly vermin-proof poultry house. 
The other houses, except in having a shed roof, are very similar to 
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busy scratching, furnishes the exercise necessary for heaJth, and 
prevents them from acquiring the unprofitable habits of feather 
pulling and egg eating, habits to which well-fed but inactive fowls 
are only too subject. With a warm cooked breakfast, with a little 
grain that they are obliged to scratch for during the day, with a 
substantial meal of whole grain at night, and with food that is 
varied in kind, and suitable in quality and quantity, the fowls keep in 
good health, and repay the intelligent care bestowed upon them. 
The summer management is somewhat different from that in win- 
ter, inasmuch as in some cases the yards are large enough to fur- 
nish all the green food necessary, and in other cases the small yards 
open into larger grass plats to which, pen by pen, the fowls have 
access for an hour or so each day. 

Mr. Gammerdinger still sticks to the old hen for incubating 
and brooding purposes. His experiments with incubators were not 
sufficiently encouraging to induce him to dispense with her servi- 
ces, and rely upon the wooden hen. Early in the spring the hens 
are set in the hatching house; later, when warmer weather has 
arrived, out of doors. His outdoor hatching arrangements consist 
of rows of long boxes divided into apartments about two feet square. 
In each of these the nest is made, and at night brooding hens are 
removed to these apartments and shut in for a couple of days. 
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After remaining closed for a couple of days the door is left open at 
night, and in the morning the hen can walk out at her leisure. If 


she returns, as the most of them do, the eggs are then entrusted to | 
Each nest is marked with the date as the hens are set, so | 


to her. 
that the owner may know when to expect the broods, and when 


the chicks are hatched, each is marked by punching a hole in the 
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FIG. 1. HITCHING POSTS AND STEPPING BLOCK. 


web of the foot, so that a complete record may be kept. Sucha 
record is serviceable, as it enables the breeder to mate his fowls so 
as to avoid close inbreeding and also enables him to know the result 
of each mating he has made. If any particular mating does not 
produce desirable chickens he is in a position to avoid a repetition 
of that particular mistake. By following this course systemati- 
cally and learning from successes and failures one ought to improve 
as a successful poultry breeder each year. Such care insures suc- 
cess. When the chickens are hatched, they are removed with the 
hen to a slatted coop in 
which the hen is confined, 
but which permits the chicks 
to run out. After the chick- 
ens are about ten days old, 
the hen is let out with them Peres: 
in good weather, but bothare *~ ~*~ 
carefully shut in at night to — 
guard them against their itv 
natural enemies. 
they are six weeks old when they are removed from her, and colon- 
ized in little flocks of thirty or forty. After they get to be of an 
age when the cockerels become attentive to the gentler sex, the 
males and females are separated and kept in separate flocks, until 
sufficiently grown for culling. Then, when the time for culling 
arrives, the finest specimens are reserved for breeding and exhi- 
bition, while the others are promptly marketed. At first the little 
chicks are fed five times a day, until about three weeks old; then 
they are fed three times each 
) -day until they are well 
—\_ grown and take up with the 
: rations and management of 
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matured fowls. This poul- 
try farm is the home of very 























thee Mists SS * aioe! nearly fifty varieties of fowls 
including turkeys, geese and 
FIG. 3. INEXPENSIVE BLOCK. ducks. Such an establish- 


ment is a growth, and only as a growth can it be expected to be 
profitable. In 1874 Mr. Gammerdinger began on a small scale, and 
his first house, still preserved upon his place, was but eight by 
fourteen feet in size. Finding a small flock profitable he gradually 
enlarged, and in 1878 he began toadvertise. His faith in labor and 
advertising has not been misplaced, for his sales have grown from 
almost nothing up into thousands of dollars, and his stock has 
been shipped to all parts of the United States and has even crossed 
lo} 
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FIG 4, STONE BLOCK WITH NAME. 


the Atlantic ocean to improve the stock of Germany. By extend- | 


ing his business as his experience widened, by keeping thorough- 
bred fowls of good quality, by exhibiting successfully, and by fair 


and honorable methods of doing business, Mr. Gammerdinger has _ | 


been enabled to avoid the rocks that wreck so many large poultry 
establishments, and to demonstrate that fowls can be kept in large 
numbers successfully, despite the constant assertions to the contrary. 





The hen is permitted to brood her chickens until | 





| and thence into a pail, basket, or other receptable. 


[The large illustration on the preceding page was made from a photo- 
graph of Mr. Gammerdinger’s poultry farm and gives a clear idea 
of the extent of his plant and the general arrangement of the yards. ] 





STEPPING BLOCKS AND HITCHING POSTS. 

There ought to be a hitching post and stepping block in front of 
every village and country residence. Old and feeble persons should 
not be obliged to crawl in and out of the vehicle, endangering their 
lives, while a stepping block, which can be made in a few hours, 
will last a generation. They need not be expensive. The one shown 
in Fig. 1 costs the most, and is the poorest one in the lot, as, being 
inclosed, the boards hold moisture a long time, and decay rapidly. 
The platform should be four feet long and about three feet wide,. 
and made of soft wood, as hard wood is 
liable to cause slipping in wet weather. 
The plan of Fig. 2 is a combination of 
post and block, and many are in use. 
Fig. 3 is a cheap affair, but serves the wn fh 
purpose very nicely. The supports, or e@fvWucegpy 
posts, should be set firmly in the “<a 
ground. The steps are made from a 
soft-wood block, and are firmly nailed, 
or bolted, in position. Fora village or suburban situation, a stone 
block, like that seen in Fig. 4, is neat, or an iron one, combined 
with posts, may be used. The pioneer wooden block is shown in 
Fig. 5, and, if at least two and a half feet in diameter, will prove 
valuable. It should rest upon a bed of round stones, to prevent the 
base from rapid decay. 





FIG. 5. PIONEER BLOCK. 





TABLE FOR SORTING BEANS. 
sill 

All beans, before they go into the hands of the consumer, are 
supposed to have been hand-picked; that is, carefully looked over 
and all the spotted, injured and slit ones removed. This operation 
is usually done while in the hands of the grower. It is a slow, tedi- 
ous operation, as, some years, the beans are so badly damaged in the 
field, that it takes a very active person to carefully hand-pick four 
bushels in ten hours’ time; while with a crop secured in good con- 
dition, four times that amount is fitted for market in the time 
mentioned. In either case it is very tiresome work, especially with 
the plan usually followed, whereas, by the use of a sorting table, the 





A CONVENIENT BEAN TABLE. 
labor is greatly lessened. The contrivance shown in the engraving 
is from a sketch by L. D. Snook. It consists of two boards one foot 
in width and three feet in length, nailed together and provided with 
four legs nailed firmly in position at the points shown. Those in front 
are three inches shorter than those in the rear. A light railing, 
two inches high, is placed around the edge and brought to nearly a 
point in front as shown in the sketch. At this place a hole is cut 
through the boards and the marketable beans, as fast as they are 
looked over, are allowed to fall through this opening into the spout, 
The damaged 
beans, of course, are removed from the good ones and placed in 
separate baskets, which should be conveniently located, one upon 
each side of the table, as an expert always picks with both hands, 





Strength of Spraying Mixtures. — The Division of Vegetable 
Pathology of the United States Department of Agriculture has 
found by recent experiments that spraying solutions of one-half 
the usual strength, or even weaker, give practically as good results 
as the stronger mixtures, and will injure the tender foliage less. 
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PRUNING TALL TREES. 


ee 


By the use of the common pruning knife, or saw, it is difficult 
to cut the suckers from the limbs ten or fifteen feet from the ground. 
A long time ago there was made, in New Jersey, an implement 

quite like the one shown in the illustration. It was, no 
doubt, made by a country blacksmith, and is called the 
chisel pruner. The upper concaveedge is three inches 
across. When this is attached to a heavy pole, eight or 
ten feet in length, there is no difficulty in cutting off a 
limb nearly an inch in diameter located ten or twelve feet 
from the ground. The hook which forms the lower part 
of the chisel is used for pulling the loosened branches 
from the trees. It is well, also, to have this concave 
portion ground to a cutting edge, that it may be used in 
cutting off small branches, or those not readily managed 
by an upward movement. This arrangement can be 
made by any blacksmith, and, instead of a hollow shank, 
make it flat, to be bolted tothe pole. The accompany- 
ing illustration gives a good idea of the shape and gen- 
eral appearance of this useful implement. Some skill is 
needed to manage this chisel pruner properly, The bark 
of other limbs should not be cut or bruised, and the 
branch should not be cut so close that the bark of the 
trunk will peel from the large wound. Each limb should 
CHISEL be completely ‘severed with one cut, and not partly 
PRUNER. broken, leaving splinters and lacerated bark. The limb 
should be cut close enough that a large stub will not remain to be 
covered, in a decayed condition, by the ingrowing bark. Branches 
broken by stroag winds can be quickly removed by this implement. 








RASPBERRY CANE-CUTTER. 
ie 

During the winter and early spring all the old canes should be 
removed from the raspberry and blackberry rows. When there is 
an acre or more of this work to do, a special imple- 
ment is wanted for the purpose. A cheap form is | 
shown in Fig. 1; it consists of a piece of steel, bent 
in the form indicated, and attached with bolts or 
screws to a tough piece of wood. The upper edge of 
the hook is ground sharp. It should not be more 
than two inches from the point to the opposite cut- 
ting edge. The hook should be made thin along the 
cutting portion, and heavier where attached to the 
handle. This form is intended to be used with both 
hands, but the one shown in Fig. 2 is for one hand, 
the other hand being free to grasp the cut cane, or 
for any other purpose. The total length of this iron 
implement should not exceed fifteen inches. It is 
made from common iron, with a piece of steel w 
welded on to the cutting end, and made sharp, the 
same as the cutter with the wooden handle. Remem- 
ber that the smaller the hook can be made, and yet F!¢- 1. FIG. 2. 
have the desired strength, the easier it can be operated among the 
closely-growing canes. . 











A HANDY PUSH-CART. 


—>—. 


The accompanying engraving shows a push-cart that will be 
found of service in a score of ways about a place. It is a common 
, hand-cart, with sides and 
ends of slats so arranged 
that all may be used, form- 
ing an inclosed rack, or the 
two sides only. when it will 
be found especially conven- 
ient for drawing in green 
cornstalks from the field, or 
garden, where one keeps but 
a cow or two. It is a handy 
cart for the village resident 
who has to depend on a 

A HOMEMADE HAND CART. wheelbarrow, or some such 
arrangement as this to move his small crops and otherstores. The 
sides and ends fit tightly into iron sockets, and, for stability, lock 
together at the corners when in place, as shown in the engraving. 
Any one handy with tools can construct a very serviceable rig of 














this sort, the only necessary adjuncts being a pair of wheels, which 
are often at hand, from some broken or worn-out wagon, sulky, or 
other light vehicle. 


COMBINED WOODHOUSE AND WASHROOM. 
<li 
Every farmer should have a building for the wood and coal, 
and it will cost but little more to make it large enough to be used 
as asummer washroom. The ground plan of a convenient build- 
ing for this purpose is shown in the illustration, engraved from a 
sketch by L. D. Snook. The woodhouse should be entered directly 
from the kitchen, or at least through a covered passage way. If 
the room is provided with a floor, it should be of plank or double 
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GROUND PLAN OF COMBINED WOOD AND WASH HOUSE. 


inch boards well supported underneath. A solid dry earth floor 
answers every purpose, and wood may be sawed and split upon it 
without injury. The coal bin ais located in one corner and is so 
arranged with a little outside door, that the coal may be shoveled 
directly into the bin from the wagon. If thought best the swill 
barrel b may occupy a small space near the door. A small work 
bench with vise attached, may be located near the window, and 
will prove very convenient. Each room is 14x14 feet. In the 
washroom may be located a circular or railway churn power ¢, also. 
the washing machine d, coffee mill, stove for boiling clothes and 
other appliances. If finished with wood or plaster, it may be used 
for washing purposes the year round, and during the heat of sum- 
mer the victuals may be prepared in this summer kitchen. The 
washing and ironing, fruit canning and drying and many other 
household tasks may be done therein, thus keeping the main kitchen 
in better condition. If possible, this building should be made with 
a second story which will prove useful as a miscellaneous store room. 


























A CISTERN FILTER. 


galanin 

The one thing about which people are careless and indifferent, 
is the quality of their drinking water. If only passably clear and 
cool, it is used regardless of the after effects, though it has been 
proved that fevers, dysentery and other epidemic diseases, are 
caused by contaminated drinking water. In many sections the 
best drinking water is obtained from cisterns, and, even this, after 
it has been in the cistern for some time, should not be used as a 
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CROSS SECTION OF CISTERN AND FILTER. 


beverage, without filtration. The engraving from a sketch by S. D. 
Yates, presents a sectional view of a cistern with filter. If the 
cistern is ten feet long, inside measurement, one foot from the cen- 
ter a channel should be excavated two feet wide and twenty-two 
inches deep running across the cistern. Firmly cement the bottom 
and sides of this excavation, and commence laying up the outside 
walls, at the same time laying a cross wall, in the excavated 
channel, having at the bottom six or eight holes one-half inch 
in diameter, the cross and side walls being carried up to the same 
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height. After thoroughly cementing the inside walls and bottom 
of the cistern and it becomes hardened, ten inches of powdered 
charcoal is placed in the trenches on each side of the cross wall and 
covered over with six inches of birds’ egg gravel, and the filtering 
arrangement is complete. Water from the roof enters the larger 
compartment through the inlet pipe a, passes to the first trench, 
filters down through the gravel and charcoal, then through the 
cross wall and up through the charcoal and gravel in the second 
trench, to the smaller division of cistern from whence it is drawn, 
as wanted, through the pump Bb, located above, or through a faucet 
located at the bottom of cistern if the water is to be used in the 
cellar or basement. Any excess of water will pass through the drain 
pipe c. If the water comes from a tin roof use iron instead of 
lead paint to cover the roof, as lead or zinc may injure health. 





FOUL BROOD. 
B. C. BEEBE. 
oe 
Foul brood is to the bee-keeper what roup in the Northern and 
cholera in the Southern States are to the poultry-keeper, a dreaded 
scourge, not easy to evade, and difficult to eradicate except by 
heroic measures. Watchfulness is necessary. Eternal vigilance is 
as much the price of honey as it is of liberty. The cause of this 
dread disease has been ascertained to be the presence of a body of 
animated rods, of a size that 5,400 of them placed end to end would 
measure in length one inch. These rods, which have received the 
technical name of Bacillus alvei, multiply very rapidly by the 
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process of fission or division. The germ, or rod, divides into two | 


parts and each part quickly grows to the size of the original germ, 
when another division takes place, and this continues until the sin- 
gle rod has become many thousand in number. It has been esti- 
mated that a single larva may contain as many as a billion of these 
germs, and that the increase is so rapid that this number may be 
produced from a single bacillus in the short space of five days. 

The air and the water exposed to the air contain the germs. 
They are so light that they float easily in the atmosphere. But 
just how they are conveyed to the larve of bees is not fully under- 
stood. Fora long time it was believed that the bacillus was con- 
veyed in the honey, but the latest investigations seem to prove that 
it will not grow in honey, and that the alimentary canal should 
first be attacked if the honey theory of conveyance be the correct 
one, whereas the disease seldom, or never, makes its attack at this 
point. The better theory seems to be that the germs are conveyed 
to the larvz upon the feet, or antennz of the bees caring for the 
young, that they begin their growth upon the surface of the body 
and extend inwards until the larvz are reduced to a ropy mass. 
Yet the time has hardly arrived to dogmatize upon this subject. 
Theories are still to be weighed and tested and held tentatively. 

The name was given to this malady from the supposition that 
it attacked the brood only, but it has been demonstrated that mature 
bees are often destroyed by the bacilli. It has also been shown 
that, in colonies badly infected with foul brood, the ovaries of the 
queen bee were diseased, and even the eggs laid by her were infested 
with the germs of this bacillus. We may then summarize the 
methods of infection with this disease to the conveyance of the 
germs in the eggs, upon currents of air, upon the feet and anten- 
nz of bees, in the honey or pollen taken from diseased colonies, 
and upon the hands of the beekeeper, who has handled diseased 
colonies, and then worked among healthy bees. The most notice- 
able symptons of foul brood are in the turning of the young larvz 
from their normal whiteness to black, passing through various 
shades of brown; to the drying down of the larve into a small 
ropy, spongy mass at the bottom of the cell; to capped cells having 
a small hole in the center; and to the characteristic odor, like that 
given off by warm glue. When adult bees are attacked, they simply 
grow weak and die. The disease will cause a colony to rapidly 
dwindle in numbers until it either utterly dies out, or is robbed by 
some neighboring colony. 

As in roup, the only sure remedy is the hatchet, so in foul brood 
one of the best remedies is extermination of the brood. The method 
of doing this is to remove the old hive from its stand and substitute 
a new one with empty frames, or with frames and foundation only. 
Then shake the bees from the old frames, on spread-out paper, at a 
short distance from the new hive. They will quickly enter the new 
hive. The queen can be placed therein, but, after she is, it will be 
advisable to watch the first brood and, if this is diseased, the brood 
and queen should be destroyed, and, after again giving a new hive, 
a capped queen cell from some healthy colony should be provided. 
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The honey may be saved and, after boiling, be used, as boiling kills 
the germ, yet it is not advised to feed it to the bees. It pays to be 
very careful. The wax, also, can be saved. The hive and frames, 
after a thorough boiling, may be used again, or they may be 
destroyed by fire. After handling the foul brood, and before going 
near clean appliances, or healthy colonies, the hands should be 
carefully disinfected. One of the best preparations for this purpose 
is made by dissolving one-sixteenth of an ounce of mercuric chlo- 
ride in two quarts of water. This is death to the germs of Bacillus 
alvei. It is a poison, and should be kept out of the reach of child- 
ren, and should be properly labeled. In addition to the method of 
treating this disease above detailed, the spraying of the colonies 
with germicides has been recommended. Salicylic and carbolic 
acids have also been employed, and it is said, in the hands of exper- 
ienced beekeepers, with considerable success. Yet the consensus 
of opinion is that this method is not a general success, and that it 
hardly pays to spend one’s time in the use of remedies that are of 
doubtful benefit. Better stamp out the disease at once. If the bee- 
keeper has many healthy and but one diseased colony, the very 
best method is to dump the hive, frames, bees, brood and all into a 
furnace and burn them up root and branch, leaving not a bee to 
perpetuate its kind, and not a germ to fructify in some other colony. 
This may seem expensive, but it is sure, and may in the end prove 
to be the cheapest method of dealing with foul brood. 





DO BEES GATHER HONEY FROM RED CLOVER. 
H. 8. BABCOCK. 


Darwin says no to the above question, and is satisfied that the 
common hive bee does not visit red clover, but is informed that the 
Ligurian bee does, upon which I express no opinion. But the 
second crop of clover may be visited by the bees, as the tubes of the 
corolla are shorter, and the bees are probably able to reach the nec- 
tar contained therein. But despite Darwin there are many practi- 
cal bee-keepers who believe that the red clover furnishes more or 
less honey for the hive bee, even from the first crop of flowers, and 
it may be that toa certain extent they are correct. May it not 
happen that the nectar in some cases rises higher in the tubes than 
in others, and that in those cases the bees are able to reach it while 
totally unable to do so in others? It is probably true that in most 
cases the fertilization of red clover is due to the humble bee, that 
its flowers afford nectar only to him, but it would be strange if 
there should not be exceptions to this rule. The persistence of bee- 
keepers in the belief that red clover does afford nectar to the hive 
bee is not proof of the fact, for this belief may rest upon no other 
foundation than that red clover has nectar in its tubes, of a charac- 
ter that hive bees like, yet the possibility of this flower affording an 
uncertain and limited supply hardly seems capable of denial. Red 
clover certainly is not a plant to be relied upon for a satisfactory 
bee pasture, while white clover affords the ‘best possible pasturage 
for bees, yet it is possible that in the absence of better pasturage 
the bees may gather a limited supply from the fields of red clover. 
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A SCREEN OF EVERGREENS. 


Ailtiie= 

There are places about the back yard of every house where a 
screen of some kind is desirable, and for permanency and cheapness 
there is nothing equal to evergreens ; the only objection being the 
years required to grow them to suitable size. While growing, a 
screen of trellises and vines may be used, and will be found quite 
satisfactory for summer. If the space is limited, and simply a neat 
screen is desired, plant some of the hardy arbor vite, but, when 
plenty of space is available, group some of the larger varieties of 
evergreens, planting at least ten feet apart but so grouping them that 
when eight feet high they will afford the desired seclusion. For 
variety, plant one or two of the pines ; do not set too close but let 
them grow naturally and do not deform them by trimming. Ever- — 
greens in the form of a hedge, or singly, are an ornament to any 
lawn both winter and summer. 


Seasonable Chicken Feed.—Potato and apple parings should be 
placed in a pot and boiled or scalded until they are of the proper 
consistency to mix with the morning poultry feed. These scraps 
help along and are worth keeping. Some farmers allow their wives 
to throw them out, or if they keep hogs they are mixed with the 
swill and fed to them, but usually the chickens are entirely over- 
looked. Buckwheat is a good grain for poultry, if given to them 
with corn or wheat once a week in winter, but never feed it at 
any other season. They will not take it at first but will learn to 
like it if given to them when they are hungry, and not too often. 
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RECLAIMING SALT MARSHES. 
HOLLISTER SAGE, CONNECTICUT. 
an 
The millions of acres of low lands bordering the protected bays 
and inlets of our Atlantic coast present a new field for profitable 
investment, the extent of which is only controlled by the success 
of attempts to keep 





vest, by hardening the surface. It has not kept out the tides, nor, 
except in very rare cases, has it made the reclaimed marsh fit to 
plow or reseed. That these immense flats can be wrested from the 
sea, made productive, profitable, healthful, and free from reproach 
as mosquito-propagating grounds, appears to be clearly demon- 
strated by a series of experiments now in progress on the shore of 

“Fairfield county, 





the water from them. 
Marshes, salt and 
fresh, every where 
contain great quan- 
tities of plant food, 
as is proved by the 
productiveness of 
such lands wherever 
they have been made 
tillable. The vast 
areas of salt narshes 
constitute an ever- 
recurring problem to 
the thoughtful mind. 
Yielding, as they do, 
but a scanty and un- 
satisfactory growth 
of wiry grass, and 
giving it up only by 
the labor, often, of 
the severest kind, of 
scythe mowing and 
v~arrying out by hand 
to places where it is 
safe to drive a team, 
they yet form a real 
danger to closely- 
peopled districts by 
their morass-like tendency ‘to engulf persons, or stock wandering 
across them, particularly at night, and by the constant breeding of 
mosquitoes and malaria. Comparatively little has been done to 
reclaim these marsh lands, further than the isolated efforts of the 








Fig. 1. STEAM DREDGE AT WORK. 





Connecticut. With 
the work only in an 
incomplete stage, 
the mosquito has 
already nearly en- 
tirely disappeared. 
Even conservative 
farmers already dis- 
cuss the increase in 
the salt hay crop, 
admitting frankly 
that it was one-third 
heavier last year 
than ever before. 
Others insist that the 
crop has doubled, 
and all because the 
water has been kept 
off the meadows. 
Two years agoa new 
steam dredge of 
original design (Fig. 
1) was put in opera- 
tion on the salt 
meadows between 
Bridgeport harbor 
and the Housatonic 
river. After some 
preliminary work, a canal (Fig. 2) running nearly parallel with 
the shore was started. This canal is now finished, being twenty- 
eight feet wide and two miles long. The mud and sods, thrown 
out in digging, form a dike, protecting at least 1,200 acres from 




















Fig. 2. CANAL AND DIKE RECLAIMING CONNECTICUT SALT MARSHES. 


farmer owners to ditch them by hand labor on a small scale, with- 
out effective co-operation, which is needed. This has resulted 
merely in lowering the water level during seasons when the tides 
would naturally permit the grass to grow, and has aided the har- 


the tides, and probably will, by the aid of lateral ditches, drain 
this area sufficiently for agricultural uses. 

Already the upland grasses and other plants are increasing on 
the reclaimed land, an unprecedented feature of the meadows. Some 
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small attempts to seed to upland grass, although imperfectly done, 
show what may be expected of these lands. To bring all these lands 
into use will of necessity require time, a brief, natural evolution, 
rather than mechanical conquest as in the case of the prairies. 
law of the survival of the fittest, illustrated the first year or two by 
the disappearance of coarse grasses that require more water for 
their maintenance, and the creeping in of finer species, is the begin- 
ning of anew era. After the second year the sowing of red top 
seed directly in the grass and without plowing, harrowing or other 
work, is recommended. The spongy character of this tough sod 
prevents the use of tillage implements. Following a few crops of 
this excellent hay, the surface is expected to be in condition to 
receive the harrow and a seeding of timothy and clover. When 
the meadow has rotted sufficiently, say at the close of the clover’s 
two-year existence, the plow and cultivator with potatoes, celery 
and sweet Corn may precede another crop of grass. Heavy appli- 
cations of lime hasten the process and increase the crop yields. 

What is being done in the region named may be made just as 
successful on the salt meadows adjoining any of the great seaports. 
Nor are the quadrupling of land values and the destruction of insect 
pests the only possibilities. The sod, in some places three feet 
thick, promises to supply unlimited stock bedding at a small cost 
when dry. Its absorbing capacity is enormous for both liquids and 
gases. Spread in the stable it will keep it dry and sweet much 
longer than double its weight of straw. A cubic foot of this peat 
or moss, weighing but twelve pounds, will absorb nearly four 
times its weight of water. There is no reason why it should not 
become a regular article of commerce and replace to a large extent 
the imported moss bedding, as it is much cheaper and just as effec- 
tive. As salt grass of the marshes now used for bedding is largely 
superseded by better products suitable for feeding, coast farmers 
will find this dried sod of great value as a vehicle for carrying 
liquid excrements afield. 

The steam dredge is an interesting as well as useful machine. 
Built on a floating barge it follows up its work by sailing in the 
canal it excavates. The digging is done with great energy, an 
advance of several hundred feet per day being accomplished. The 
capacity of the shovel or bucket is two cubic yards, and it has 


distance of twenty-five feet from the vessel’s side ir. five minutes. 
This is all thrown on the outer, or sea side, of the canal, and forms 
a heavy dike (Fig. 2), orembankment. One can readily comprehend 
how much better it is as a protection against the tides than any 
embankment thrown up by hand, containing as it does four to five 
times the amount of material usually excavated and used in this 
manner. Not only is it higher and stronger, but it is less likely to 
be dug through by muskrats and other amphibious creatures so 
detrimental to dikes. ’ 

During the progress of the work a number of creeks have been 
crossed and dammed up, the act being accomplished without the 
aid of stone or wood. One of them, over 300 feet wide, has a dam 
foundation covering an acre. All that now remains to do is to put 
in flood gates at the mouths of the canal to prevent all ingress of 
outside water. It is probable that an outlying ditch and dike will 
be constructed, reclaiming still more of this waste area. When the 
system of improvement shall have been adopted on all reclaimable 
salt marshes, many acres will be added to our farm lands, and our 
national wealth will be increased by some millions of dollars. 





COTTON CULTURE IN MISSISSIPPI. 
W. E. COLLINS, MISSISSIPPI. 

In the Yazoo Delta, where the finest grades of upland cotton 
are grown, the cost of production cannot be brought below seven 
cents per pound. The preparation of the soil begins at New Year's, 
planting extends from April to June, cultivation begins about the 
first of May and extends to August fifteenth. The picking covers 
the time from the first of September to some time in January. 

It may be readily surmised that a crop of this kind, is subject to 
many mishaps, covering, as it does, the entire twelve months. 
Defective seed, a cold damp spring, or a drouth in April, -may 
prevent the seed from germinating, and destroy the stand. Fre- 
quent rains in the latter part of May and in June, will interrupt 
the work of cultivation at the most critical period, and may cause a 
complete failure of the crop. July and August are the insect months. 
The caterpillar and the boll worm do much damage. The former 
can be safely combated with Paris green. The boll worm, however, 
cannot be thus reached. and is far more destructive than the cater- 
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pillar, frequently causing a loss of three-fourths of the crop. Too 
much rain during the summer, is sure to be followed by injury 
The boll worm has been 
unusually destructive the past year. Fields that gave every promise 
of making a bale of cotton per acre, before attacked by boll worms, 
yielded not over one bale to five acres. 

July and August are the two months in which cotton fruits 
heaviest ; it takes on very little fruit in September, this September 
fruitage being the top crop, a very uncertain quantity in the esti- 
mates. September, October, November and December are harvest 
months. The quality depends greatly upon the character of the 
weather during these months. Clear, sunny weather enables the 
gatherer to get clear, good cotton. Wet weather injures the quality 
and is responsible for the dust and sand found frequently in cotton 
bales. Cotton production in the South has assumed such vast pro- 
portions, that the farmer’s idea seems to have been to increase the 
quantity without regard to quality. The finer grades can be easily 
produced, but not in such quantity. The long staples, or fancy 
cottons are shy bearers, for which reason they are only grown by 
a few planters, but command twelve and one-half cents this year. 

In the Yazoo Delta, the crop is made by negro labor, under 
various systems of employment, shares, rents and wage systems. 
Usually the laborer receives one half of all crops produced. The 
owner of the land furnishes teams, implements, seed and land; 
bears expense of feed for the teams; furnishes the laborer a dwell- 
ing, garden spot and fuel free of any charge. The laborer clothes 
and provisions himself out of his share of the crop. The planter 
sells these to him payable out of the crop without any security 
except the laborer’s share of the crop. The renter system is that 
under which the land is rented for the year to families, in tracts to 
suit, usually, five, ten, fifteen and twenty acre fields, payment being 
due when the crop is made and gathered. 

Supplies for the family and stock are furnished in the same 
way as to share hands. Our statutes amply protect the landlord, 
making him the preferred creditor, under Loth systems, so if the 
produce is sufficient to pay him, he gets his rents and collects his 
account for supplies, but if the crop isa failure, the chances are 
Many planters know this so well 


and loss, and is not carried over on the tenant’s account next year. 
The rents paid, vary with price of cotton, being from five to eight 
dollars per acre. The land is seldom valued above fifty dollars per 
acre. Thousands of acres can be bought for much less. Values 
have increased since 1868 and have sustained the increase, although 
the price of products has greatly decreased. 


FARMERS AS HORSE TRAINERS. 


When farmers read of Nancy Hanks and other fleet footed 
horses breaking the world’s record in their special classes, and soon 
after commanding in the market the combined value of a dozen 
good farms; the temptation is great for themselves to turn horse 
trainers. While the development of the horsespeed is commendable, 
yet it is a vocation in itself, and is fraught with such dangers of 
financial disaster that but few farmers can long withstand the 
strain. If living in an old settled community, run back over 
memory’s pages for twenty years and you will see that very few of 
the men and boys who imagined they possessed a trotter, and tried 
to develop the same in the usual way, were successful. Reckoning 
their time only as valuable as that of the hired man, there would be 
a loss in nearly every case, to say nothing of the evil habits con- 
tracted by associating with the rough element that is too generally 
a part of the racing fraternity. There is always more money made 
by the first owner, if he simply drives his horses on the common 
road, and if they develop into good steppers or show a good gait, 
they readily find a purchaser at a fair price, often for more than 
the animal is worth, or will ever sell for again. Any farmer who 
continually neglects his farm operations to develop the speed of a 
green horse on the race course almost invariably in after years 
regrets the course then pursued. 

Another serious point in the case is that as soon as a horse 
shows a good gait, he is favored in every way possible, has the best 
care and attention, and if worked at all is given the long end of the 
double tree when perhaps his mate, if given an equal chance, would 
have proved the fleetest of the two. Always remember there is no 
short road to wealth, even in the development of trotters. 








Specialty Farming.—One advantage in specialty farming is that 
a man can afford to have just the tools and implements needed for 
his work. Sometimes a difficult matter with diversified crops. 
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DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. 


GEORGE A. MARTIN. 
lin 

The Duroc-Jersey like several other excellent breeds of swine, 
is a native American production, and like the others, it is the 
result of careful and skillful breeding and selection. They are 
sometimes called the American Tamworths, but this is hardly just 
to them, for American breeders, who have imported Tamworths, 
have found them less satisfactory than the Duroc-Jersey which 
they resemble in color and some other points. The color, in fact, 
is no very definite indication of the origin of a breed. The swine 
which found their subsistence in the forests of Saxon, England, and 
prevailed there for many centuries after the conquest, were mainly, 
if not wholly, reddish in color, as are most of the native pigs of 
Hungary and other parts of continental Europe. 

Red hogs have been reared and fattened in some parts of New 
Jersey for at least seventy-five years. The principal point bred for 
was size, and enormous weights were sometimes attained, whole 
litters being made to average 500 or 600 pounds at eighteen months. 
Mr. Joseph B. Lyman, an accomplished agricultural writer and 








materials for a second volume were collected, but remained for a 
long time unpublished. At length it became known that the Asso- 
ciation was under financial embarrassment. This was removed. 
At the annual meeting in Chicago, November, 1888, a complete 
reorganization was effected, and in the ensuing December the 
Duroc-Jersey Swine Breeders Association was fully incorporated 
under the laws of Illinois, with a capital stock of $1,000. Thomas 
Bennett, of Rossville, Illinois, was elected president and S. E. Mor- 
ton of Camden, Ohio, secretary and treasurer. Volumes two and 
three combined, were issued in 1890, the entire number of animals 
recorded being 2,259 boars and 6,000 sows. The breed may be 
regarded as permanently established, under the auspices of an asso- 
ciation composed of wide-awake enterprising breeders. 

The Duroc-Jersey breed may be described in a general way as 
symmetrical, hardy, prolific, easily reared, and good “rustlers.” 
The standard qualifications adopted by the association, embrace 
the following: Head small in proportion to size of body; wide 
between the eyes; face nicely dished and tapering well down to 
nose; surface smooth and even; eyes lively, bright and prominent ; 
ears moderately thin, pointing forward, downward, and slightly 
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PRIZE-WINNING DUROC-JERSEY PIGS. 


editor, was the first to apply the term Jersey Red to these large, 
vigorous, but rather heavy-boned animals. Meantime, however, a 
much finer type of red hog became quite prevalent in Eastern New 
York and the adjoining parts of Vermont. A prominent farmer of 
Saratoga county, Mr. Isaac Trink, bought some fine red pigs from 
the owner of the celebrated thoroughbred horse Duroc, and called 
them Durocs, in compliment to the horse. 

For years the Jersey Reds and the Durocs were bred without 
much care, and the names were applied somewhat indiscriminately. 
But, about ten years ago, the breeders of red swine saw the advisa- 
bility of coming together. A meeting was held at Elkhorn, Wis., 
June 1, 1883, at which steps were taken leading to a full organiza- 
tion of the Duroc-Jersey Swine Breeders’ Association. The tempor- 
ary secretary was W. H. Morrison, who has since greatly distin- 
guished himself in promoting agricultural training. The first 
permanent secretary was Charles H. Holmes. At the head of the 
executive committee was Col. F. D. Curtis, a noted breeder. The 
first volume of the ‘‘ American Duroc-Jersey Record” was pub- 
lished in 1885, under the editorial management of Mr. Holmes. The 





outward, carrying slight curve. Neck, short, thick and very deep ; 
slightly arching. Jowl broad, full and neat, carrying fullness back 
to point of shoulders and on line with breast bone. Shoulders 
moderately broad, very deep and full, not extending above line of 
neck. Chest large, very deep, filling full behind shoulders. Back 
medium in breadth, straight or slightly arching, carrying even 
width from shoulders to ham. Sides very deep ; medium length, 
and carrying out full down to line of belly. Hams broad, full and 
well down to hock; legs medium in size and length, straight, nicely 
tapering, wide apart, and well set under body; pasterns strong and 
short; feet short, firm and tough. Tail medium large at base, 
nicely tapering and rather bushy at point. Coat moderately thick 
and fine, straight and smooth, covering the body well ; color, cherry 
red without admixture. 

Males, two years old and over, should weigh 600 pounds, sows 
same age and condition 500 pounds; boars and sows from six to 
twelve months old, 150 to 350 pounds. The action should be vigor- 
ous and animated, and the disposition quiet and gentle, the animals 
being easily handled or driven. With their vigorous constitutions 
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the Duroc-Jersey are remarkably exempt from disease. They are 
good grazers and when turned into succulent clover, will make 
rapid, healthy growth especially if the green feed is supplemented by 
skim-milk and buttermilk, with middlings. The pork thus fed, is 
well marbled, and the hams juicy and sweet. [The accompanying 
illustration shows a group of prize Duroc-Jersey pigs, exhibited at 
the New York State Fair.] 


HOW TO GET GOOD ROADS. 


J. M. STAHL, ILLINOIS. 
——_——— 


There can be no reasonable doubt that to get good roads the 
system of working out road taxes must be abolished. The first 
step must be to collect the road tax incash. In Illinois it is optional 
with the counties to collect the road tax in labor or money. In 
the county in which I live the tax has been collected in money for 
fifteen years or more; the road work is divided into convenient 
lots, specifications are carefully drawn, and bids are advertised for ; 
the right is reserved to reject any or all bids and pay is conditioned 
upon the performance of the work according to contract. It is 
found that the same tax levy now accomplishes fully twice as much 
as it did when the tax was worked out. 

At the same time that the tax is collected in money, we get rid 
of the pathmaster, whose jurisdiction was generally coincident with 
the road district, and whose incapacity was conspicuous. The 
entire highway administration of each township of six miles square, 
is now in the hands of three road commissioners. one being elected 
each year for a term of three years. Thus there is always an 
experienced man among them ; there is a continuity and an intelli- 
gent plan in their work; and as the office of road commissioner 
brings some honor and fair pay, it commands fit men. This isa 
decided gain. Probably the worst enemy of our highways has 
been the road overseer, or pathmaster. 

But while with us, getting rid of the puthmaster, and collecting 
the road tax in money, has made a decided improvement, it is not 
enough to secure good crushed-stone roads. It has been demon- 
strated that in the present condition of public sentiment the people 
will not tax themselves for the immediate payment for stone-sur- 
faced roads ; and I doubt if they will ever do that. I believe that 
if we ever have good roads, it will be through the people giving 
hostages to the future. In Illinois we are practically debarred 
from this by our constitutional prohibition of a county, city, or 
township incurring a debt exceeding five per cent. of the assessed 
value of its property ; and the assessed value is only one-fourth of 
the real value. This constitutional limitation was needed to stop 
the reckless voting of railway bonds; but the reason for it no 
longer exists and it should be so far removed, at the least, as to 
permit the people to raise funds for wise road improvements. In 
no State should legal impediments stand in the way of issuing 
twenty-year-maturing highway bonds, with the requirement that 
each year there be paid bonds to such an amount, or such a sum be 
placed in a sinking fund, that during the twenty years the princi- 
pal and interest be paid, the payment being the same for each year. 
Or it would probably be better for the national government to give 
to the lesser political divisions of the country the benefit of its high 
credit in obtaining funds at very low rates, as is done in England 
to the perfect safety of the general government, the decided benefit 
of the lesser political divisions, and the satisfaction of all. 

Highway bonds would appear safer and more nearly justifiable 
if we knew just how the proceeds of their sale could be well put 
into road making. The various county and State road conventions 
have emphasized one fact above all others—that reasonably conser- 
vative men will not spend large sums of money in road building 
with our present available knowledge about methods and materials. 
Although, comparatively, very little money has been spent in mak- 
ing metal roads, enough has already been wasted to warn the wise. 
In Illinois, for example, certain gravel roads, presumably well and 
properly constructed, have failed when most needed, and have 
lasted only two or three years, The reports on gravel roads are 
most conflicting. It is doubtful if any two counties in the State 
would make the same report. The reports from different parts of 
the same county are often times very conflicting. It wouid appear, 
certainly, that it is idle to put on a gravel surface until the earth 
foundation is thoroughly drained, and that in many places under- 
draining is necessary ; that creek gravel is valueless as road mater- 
ials, although there are some exceptions to this, and that bank 
gravel is valuable in road making oftener than otherwise; that all 
gravel used in road making should be screened, and that sharp 
gravel is good, and round gravel is not, and that crushed stone is 











best. Much more than arguments setting forth the advantages of 
good roads, do we need information just how to build them econom- 
ically. Undoubtedly to get this information we must have for 
highways something that is to them what our State experiment 
stations and Boards of Agriculture are to farming. 


INTRODUCTION OF DORSET SHEEP INTO AMERICA. 
M. A. COOPER, PENNSYLVANIA. 
wip 

The bringing to notice of a new family of sheep, in a country 
as diversified in its adaptibility to the production of wool and mut- 
ton as the United States, must become a matter of interest to the 
student of sheep-husbandry, as well as an incident in the general 
history of a country, that should be preserved for the information 
of those who, in after years, may desire to acquaint themselves 
with the circumstances of their introduction. In the fall of 1885, 
E. & A. Stanford, Steyning, England, entered port at Quebec, 
Canada, with fifty Dorset ewes and six rams, and proceeded to 
Markham, Ont. A selection from this flock was exhibited at the 
Fat Stock Show, at Chicago, a few days after their arrival. While 
on their way from Markham, Ont., to Chicago, IIl., in a crowded 
car, five of the ewes dropped eleven lambs and cared for them all. 
At the close of the stock show, Mr. Burleigh, of Vermont, pur- 
chased the exhibit. Many of the descendants of this, the first 
importation into America, are to be found in the United States 
to-day. William Rolph of Markham, Ont., purchased all the ewes 
in this importation, except those taken to Chicago, and later, dis- 
posed of thirty ewes and six rams to V. E. Fuller, Hamilton, Canada. 

In 1887 Mr. Stanford made his second importation from the 
flocks of Mayo & Farthing. Unfortunately, Mr. Stanford upon his 
return trip to England, was shipwrecked and lost his life. Since 
1887 several importations have been made by Canadians, and this 
brings us to the date of the first importation direct to the United 
States. There is but little doubt, that Mr. Burleigh, of Ver- 
mont, owned the first Dorsets in this country. William Daly, 
Lockport, N. Y. on the 25th of March 1887, purchased one ram and 
two ewes from Valancy E. Fuller, Hamilton, Canada, for the sum of 
$170. They were of Stanford’s first importation. M. M. Small, 
Cooperstown, Pa., J. M. Ham, Washington Hollow, N. Y., and S. B. 
Griffin, Canton, Pa., were among the first owners of Dorsets in the 
United States, having purchased Stanford sheep as early as 1887. 

The first direct importation into the United States was made by 
Adin Thayer, Hoosic Falls, N. Y., about the 10th of June 1887, and 
was landed at Boston, Mass. At the time this importation was 
made, Mr. Thayer was treasurer of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, and J. S. Woodward, Secy. It was at the suggestion 
of Mr. Woodward that Mr. Thayer wrote to a brother, then in 
England, requesting him to visit Dorsetshire and ascertain at what 
price they could be purchased. His brother did as requested, and 
purchased twelve Dorsets from the well known flocks of Henry 
Mayo, Cokes Frome, Dorchester, England, and sent them to Mr. 
Thayer by express. 

Following this importation, E. F. Bowditch, Framingham, 
Mass. imported fifteen ewes and one ram, by the S. S. Norseman, 
leaving Liverpool, England, July 6, 1887. In August of the same 
year, Robert J. Buck, of Bridgeton, N. J. imported six rams and 
ninety-four ewes from the flocks of Henry Mayo, William Mayo and 
C. J. Kent. September 4, 1887, Woodward & Jaques, Wright’s Cor- 
ners, N. Y. made an importation, and again July 1888. July 1888 
Rutherford Stuyvesant, Allamuchy, N. J. imported two rams and 
twenty-eight ewes from the flocks of John Kidner and William 
Kidner ; September 13, 1889, T. S. Cooper, Coopersburg, Pa., made a 
large importation from the flock of Henry Mayo; December 1890 
H. G. S. Codd, Sioux City, Ia., made a small importation, March 
24th, 1890, Giles Hayward, Pine Island, Minn. imported a small 
flock as did James McGregor, St. Clair, Mich., July, 1890. June 1st, 
1891, George E. Jones, Litchfield, Conn., imported 108 from the 
flocks of William Mayo, and again September 5th, 85 head from flocks 
of W. H. Groves, W. 8S. Hull and John Jarret. September 18, 1891, 
T. S. Cooper, Coopersburg, Pa., made his second importation of 200 
head from the flocks of the following well known breeders: C. B. 
Stiby, Alton Pancras, Eng., D. E. Biddlecombe, Allington, Eng.. 
R. H. Cooper, Wyke Sherborne, Eng. and William Elworthy, Alton 
Pancras, Eng. June 25, 1891, J. B. Wylie, J. L. Henderson & Son, 
Dr. W. L. McCleary, J. S. Buchanan & Son, W.S. White and M. A. 
Cooper all of Washington County, Pa., imported sixty-five head 
from the flocks of Thomas Chick, Joseph S. Hull and Bernard 
Kendall. The Dorset sheep are, therefore, well established here. 
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RAPE FOR WINTER PASTURE. 
F. B. MUMFORD, MICHIGAN EXPERIMENT STATION. 
a 
Rape, Brassica campestris, is a biennial plant much resembling 
mustard. It grows from two to four feet in height. In its early 
growth it is much like turnip tops, but it may be distinguished 











FIG. 1. DWARF ESSEX RAPE. 


by its smoother-clasping leaves and more rapid growth. Bird seed 
rape is widely cultivated in Europe for its oleaginous seeds, from 
which an oil is expressed. In Great Britain the stock rape is an 
important forage crop, and is more extensively grown for the pur- 
pose of fattening sheep. In this country, the soil, the ready market 
for beef and mutton, especially the latter, and climatic conditions 
are all favorable for the profitable culture of stock rape. It grows 
best on loamy, or muck soils, although it will succeed on any soil 
well adapted for producing turnips. The least desirable soils are 
heavy clays and impoverished lands. One great point in favor of 
its cultivation is that it will grow on mucky soils where many 
other crops fail. Any loamy soil will produce rape. 

Much interest has been shown during the last few years in the 
cultivation of rape for winter pasture. This interest has been so 
widespread that several experiment stations planted rape on an 
extensive scale. Unfortunately most of the stations procured seed 
through the same firm, and it proved not to be true pasture rape, 
but a species of bird-seed rape. The variety grown for pasture is 
the Dwarf Essex. This variety seldom, if ever, seeds the first year, 
being a biennial or, more properly, a winter annual. It grows luxur- 
iantly, with a spreading habit (Fig. 1), producing an abundance of 
leaves and tender stalks, greatly relished by animals. The bird- 
seed rape, on the other hand, grows less spreading (Fig. 2), and, 
about sixty days from planting, flower stalks are thrown up pro- 
ducing a yellow flower resembling mustard. In the early growth 
of the two plants they can be distinguished by this spreading habit 
of the Dwarf Essex and its apparent slower growth. 

The Dwarf Essex pasture rape is largely cultivated in England 
and Scotland for forage purposes, and has been cultivated in 
America with considerable success. In this country the Minnesota, 
Michigan and Canada experiment stations have grown the Dwarf 
Essex rape. The results at the Minnesota station were very prom- 
ising and its use was recommended as desirable in a diversified 
system of farming. At the Michigan station, during the season of 
1891, a plat containing one-fifth of an acre, was planted to pasture 
rape, and early in September two Shropshire lambs were turned on 
the rape. The plat supplied them with an abundance of: food for 
forty-two days, and they gained during the period twenty-two 
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pounds each. They were fed in addition one-half pound of oats 
per day. These results are very promising, and indicate the great 
value of rape as a fattening food for cattle, sheep and goats. 

During the season of 1892, fifteen acres were sown with what 
was supposed to be Dwarf Essex pasture rape. It proved to be 
the bird-seed rape. The cultivation was carried on the same as for 
Dwarf Essex, and lambs were turned on it September 22d. These 
were supplied with all the salt they desired, and were weighed 
October 28th. They had gained, in these thirty-five days, fifteen 
pounds each, and had stripped all the leaves from the plants, leaving 
simply the bare stalks with seed pods, which the lambs would eat 
only in the absence of other food. Thus, even bird-seed rape cannot 
be regarded as entirely worthless. We have yet to learn, however. 
whether or not the enormous number of seeds produced will grow 
into troublesome weeds next year. In Canada, rape growing for 
pasture, has been practiced on a large scale, and the results are 
uniformly very encouraging. It is claimed that one acre of rape 
will feed from twelve to eighteen head of lambs for two months. 
An average gain of ten pounds per month is not uncommon, and 
this is accomplished without additional food. 

Pasture rape grows very rapidly, and produces a large amount 
of feed in a short time. Hence it is often sown asa catch crop. 
It does best if planted from July 1st to the 15th. It can+be sown 
after a crop of hay has been removed, or can be sown as late as 
August, after harvesting wheat. Whatever soil is chosen it should 
be thoroughly plowed and harrowed to properly fine the soil. Rol- 
ling should not be neglected, as it will assist in retaining the mcist- 
ure and firming the soil. Rape is very useful as a weed-cleaning 
crop, and if land is very weedy it will often be found desirable to 
plow it in spring, and harrow thoroughly, until time for sowing in 
July. This will give all weed seeds an opportunity to germinate 
and be destroyed before planting the rape, thus materially lessening 
the after cultivation. 

Rape is sown in rows thirty inches apart. One pound of seed 
is sufficient for an acre, an ordinary garden drill for a small acre- 
age, or a one-horse turnip drill, sowing two rows at once, for more 
extensive fields, are employed for this purpose. As soon as the 
rough leaf appears, the cultivator should be run through between 
the rows. A machine weeder is very useful in cultivating before 














FIG. 2. BIRD-SEED RAPE. 


and after the rape has come up, killing young weeds without injur- 
ing the plants. The cultivation should contmue until the planis 
cover the ground. It is rarely necessary to thin rape. and it grows 
so rapidly that weeds are seldom troublesome in the row, 6o that 
hand hoeing is not often necessary. The foliage smothers weeds. 
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About the middle of September, sheep, or cattle, or even hogs 
may be turned on rape. It seems to be most useful as a food for 
sheep, and is frequently used for this purpose. Some cautions are 
necessary when turning hungry animalsonrape. There seems to be 
a tendency for animals to bloat if allowed to eat too much at first. 
It is always advisable to give animals a full feed before turning 
them on the crop, and do not turn on before the dew is off in the 
morning. If these precautions are taken, there need be no anxiety 





FIG. 1. FOUR-ROW BEET CULTIVATOR. 
concerning the risk of bloating. Sometimes, when frozen, rape 
produces digestive disorders which are serious, so the feeding 
should be so planned that the rape will be consumed before severe 
weather comes on. 

The cultivation of pasture rape will doubtless be a profitable 
undertaking for those practicing a rotation of crops. Its great 
value as a weed-cleaning crop, the possibility of using it as a catch 
crop, the remarkable results obtained from feeding it, and the fact 
that it comes at a time when pastures are not at their best, will 
commend it to all who are desirous of adding one more profitable 
crop to American agriculture. 

FIELD CULTURE QF THE SUGAR BEET. 
DICE MCLAREN, 
—n 

The treatment of table beets in the garden differs but little 

from the cultivation of sugar beets in the field. Both must be kept 


from attaining a 
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the plant bed will be compact. Deep subsoiling is also recommended. 
For the vigorous growth in early summer, as large a supply of 
available plant food in the soil is needed by the beet as by any 
other crop. For every hundred pounds of sugar made in the root, 
the leaves and rootlets must have vast quantities of carbon, oxygen 
and hydrogen ; about three pounds of nitrogen ; nearly two pounds 
each of soda, lime and magnesia ; six pounds of potash and about a 
pound of phosphoric acid. The last is very important and, if defi- 
cient, sugar will not be produced. If all the wastes of the factory 
are returned to the soil, there will be little loss of fertility. The 





FIG. 2, UTAH BEET-LIFTING PLOW. 
rich soils west of the Alleghanies contain all these elements in abun- 
dance, and the addition of any fertilizer is apt to be injurious, caus- 
ing the beet to grow so large that it is fibrous and watery, or main- 
tains growth so late in the fall that the plant does not ripen and 
store its sugar, but uses the latter for unnecessary leaf growth. 

The Nebraska factories insert an agreement in the crop con- 
tract that no kind of manure or fertilizer is to be used on the already 
fertile prairie soil of the beet fields. To maintain the fertility of the 
field, or to enrich poor soils, well-rotted farmyard manure supplies 
all the needed elements. It should not be applied fresh and, if possi- 
ble, should be first used by a preceding crop. Superphosphate and 
potash fertilizers may be sparingly used on some soils, but nitroge- 
nous fertilizers tend to increase root growth rather than sugar. 

The pedigree of beet seed is'as important as that of live stock. 
The wild beet of Europe gained size by cultivation, faster than it 
gained sugar, and there is a constant tendency to revert to a man- 
gel-wurzel condition. Only by the most careful and persistent 
selection, for a century, of the sweetest of the best shaped roots, 
have France and Germany secured the present excellent sugar 
strains of beets. Pedigreed mother beets, of proper shape and size. 

which are chemi- 





large size, that the 
production of coarse 
iiber and watery sap 
may be prevented. 
Both are to be hoed, 
thinned, weeded and 
stored by hand. 
Both require a deep, 
mellow soiland thor- 
ough cultivation, in 
fact, garden culture. 
The table beets are 
red or orangein color 
that they may please 
the eye as well as 
the palate. The 
sugar beet should be 
pure white or a very 
light yellow, that 
there may be as little 
as possible of any 
pigment to color the 
sugar which must be 
refined to a crystal- 
line whiteness. The 
sugar beet itself is a 
very much thick- 





cai eagare Pade Fig. 8. DRILLING BEET SEED NEAR GRAND ISLAND. 


root, in which sugar 

is stored by the leaves and numbers of feeding rootlets or long, 
slender fibers, each reaching into the ground for many feet. The 
soil, therefore, should be made and kept deeply porous, a result 
most easily attained on the majority of soils, by plowing from ten 
to twelve inches deep in the fall, thus permitting the winter storms 
and frosts to enter. and deeply disintegrate the soil. By spring the 
air spaces beneath the furrows will be replaced by settled earth, and 





cally tested for sugar 
f every year, are the 
only ones used to 
produce seed. The 
factories use only 
Kuropean grown 
beet seed, of known 
pedigree. Accli- 
mated seed will 
probably give better 
results on American 
soil, and the United 
States Departmentt 
of Agriculture is 
experimenting with 
the production of 
pedigreed seed at its 
Nebraska sugar sta- 
tion. As soonas the 
ground is warm in 
the spring, and dan- 
ger from heavy 
frosts is past, the fall 
plowed beet field 
should be harrowed 
until the soil is thor- 
oughly pulverized 
and as mellow aga 
vegetable garden. If 
this be done just before planting, many young weeds will be 
killed. The surface should now be leveled with a smoothing 
plank. About twenty pounds per acre of beet seed are machine 
drilled, four rows at a time, in rows about eizhteen inches apart. 
It is injurious to cover the seed deeper than one inch. Early plant- 
ing, even at the risk of a slight frost, insures a good stand and gives 
the beets such a start that summer drouths, or floods will not 
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seriously injure them. The growth should not be checked until 
fall. As soon as the rows of seedling beets can be seen, it is best to 
cultivate or hoe between the rows to aerate the soil and to kill 
young weeds. When most of the young beets have four leaves they 
should be thinned to single plants, four to eight inches apart in the 
rows according to the fertility of the soil. This thinning must be 
done with the utmost care and rapidity, that the tap root may not 
be injured. [f delayed for even a week beyond the proper time, 
the crop will be reduced one-third. Sharp three-inch hoes are used 
to divide each row into bunches, which are then thinned by hand to 
single plants, by boys who pull out the weeds at the same time. A 
skillful workman can hoe out the surplus plants, selecting the best 
plant to remain, and pressing the earth about it with the hoe, a bet- 
ter plan than disturbing its roots by pulling up the other beets. 
The ground should be kept moist and mellow during the early 
summer, and all weeds removed, by two or three cultivations or 
hoeings. A beet cultivator, drawn by one horse, kills the weeds 
and stirs the soil on both sides of four rows at once. By midsum- 
mer the beet leaves will be large enough to keep down the trouble- 
some weeds, and the field needs no further cultivation. In regions 
where irrigation is necessary, the ground should be kept moist by 





are adapted to sugar cane. :The beet and the maple are'the natural 
sugar plant for the northern United States and for Southern Can- 
ada. The sugar factories employ an expert to examine the beet 
fields, and notify the farmer when the crop is ripe, sample beets 
being sent for analysis to the factory chemist. The beets are har- 
vested when they contain the most sugar. The leaves will be turn- 
ing yellow, their chlorophyll and starch being stored as sugar in the 
root. The more sugar there is in the root, the more quickly the 
freshly cut or broken surface will turn brown. As soon as the 
beets are ripe they should be harvested, as they lose sugar by stand- 
ing in the ground, the sucrose being inverted to other compounds. 
To prevent waste of sugar, the beets should be lifted from the row 
with as little bruising or cutting as possible. For immediate fac- 
tory use, all the green part of the root is cut off just below the leaf 
scars, but for storing or feeding the leaves only are removed. 

The beets may be topped with a sharp hoe as they stand in the 
ground, or with a knife after lifting. Sheep and cattle thrive on 
these tops and on the pulp from which the sugar is extracted. If 
the tops are not fed they should be raked in piles, to remain moist 
until plowed under after spreading. The pulp is returned free, at 


‘the factory, and will keep in silos. The beets may be winter stored 

















Fig. 4. CULTIVATING AND WEEDING SUGAR BEETS NEAR NORFOLK, NEBRASKA. 


seepage from shallow furrows between the rows until midsummer, 
after which the soil should be allowed gradually to dry out, that 
the beets may be well ripened. Sugar beets require less water than 
other farm crops, being injured by over irrigation even more than 
potatoes are. Beets cannot be mulched like potatoes, the young 
beets not being able to force their way through the covering, and 
when large enough to do so, they need no further cultivation. Both 
the excessive moisture and the decaying mulch would be injurious 
to the sugar content, which is greatest in a dry soil. 

The beet is a biennial plant, storing in its tap root, during the 
first summer, large amounts of plant food to sustain the rapid 
growth of flower and seed the second spring. In late summer, as 
the air becomes cooler and the ground drier, the strength of the 
vigorous leaves and rootlets is turned to the elaboration and storage 
of starch or sugar in the thickening root. This natural preparation 
for the winter is a form of ripening, and wintry conditions are 
necessary to the highest sugar content. A drouth will also ripen 
the roots but with less sugar, as the beet thrives best in a cool cli- 
mate. For the warmer half of the United States, sorghum cane is 
the natural sugar plant. Limited areas near the southern boundary 





in dry earth, in cellar or pit. By plowing close to the row, 
the beets are loosened and can be easily removed, or they may 
be plowed out. A beet harvester is sometimes used which tops 
and lifts the beets at once. If not ready to deliver to the fac- 
tory. the beets should be covered with soil, or leaves as a pro- 
tection from sun, rain and frost. The beets should be delivered 
to the factory as clean as possible, and properly topped, or 
deductions will be made for these defects. The factory pays for 
the amount of sugar in the beets, and this is due entirely to the 
timely care bestowed upon the crop. Beet growing is a kind of 
farm-gardening, and American intelligence should be able to attain 
the patient skill necessary to profitable success. [Our illustrations 
show the implements and methods of sugar beet culture. Fig. 1 is 
the one-horse, four-row beet cultivator. Fig. 2 is the Utah harvest- 
ing plow, with adjustable landside, point and rod moldboard, for 
lifting beets. Figs. 3 and 4 are Nebraska views, from photographs 
sent by Mr. M. A. Lunn, editor of the Beet Sugar Enterprise. 
In Fig. 3 is seen a four-row beet seeder planting a field, near 
Grand Island. Fig. 4 presents a field of beets near Norfolk, with 
cultivator at work, and boys weeding the rows for the second time. ] 
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IMPROVEMENT IN THE AMERICAN TROTTER. 
MAGNUS FLAWS. 
clipes 

The past year has been remarkable in many ways, but in none 
more so than in the phenomenal breaking of records of all kinds. 
The ocean greyhounds in their increased swiftness seem to have 
brought the old and the new world closer together. Riders of the 
‘* silent steed ” have shattered records heretofore considered impreg- 
nable, and so it is in almost every line of industry and of sport, 
but nowhere has the improvement in speed been so noticeable as in 
the case of our national horse—the American trotter and pacer. 
Previous records in every class, for all ages and both sexes have 
disappeared like ‘‘ snowflakes on the river, a moment seen then 
gone forever.” 

It is just thirty-three years since Flora Temple startled the 
world by going a mile faster than 2:20, and each decade since has 
seen a reduction of the fastest records, sometimes more, sometimes 
less. There was less than three seconds improvement between 1860 
and 1870, and when 1880 arrived the top figures credited to St. 


Julien were four and a half seconds faster than Dexter’s 2:17}, made - 











during the decade preceding. The next ten years clipped this four | 


seconds, and the last two years has brought it four and three-quar- 
ters seconds nearer two minutes. 
of the century will produce a record never dreamed of by the most 
sanguine breeder, and only known to the cold calculator of mathe- 
matical probabilities as likely to result from continual efforts in the 
way of generating and developing the trotter. The fastest trotting 
record at the close of 1891 was Sunol’s 2:08} which the peerless 
Nancy Hanks has reduced to 2:04. This trotting queen, a portrait 
and description of which appeared in the last November num- 
ber of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, like many a famous trotter, 
was bred in the Blue Grass Region of Kentucky; she is now but six 
years old and the probability is that she will yet reduce her record. 

The stallion crown which was, for a time, kept at a white heat 
passing and repassing meteor-like from the Pacific coast across the 
giant Rockies, across the great valley of the Mississippi, and on, 
almost to the waters of the Atlantic, between Kremlin and Stam- 
boul has at last rested on the brow of the latter, after five succes- 
sive reductions of a quarter second each, and now stands at 2:074. 


At this rate the closing decade | 


Stamboul is a product of the Sunny Slope, having been foaled near 


San Gabriel, California, in 1882. His sire was Sultan, record 2:24; 
dam, a daughter of Hambletonian. 

The yearling record still remains with the chestnut filly, Frou 
Frou, owned in California, that took a mark of 2:25} last year, 
which is likewise true of the wonderful record of 2:10% made by the 
two-year-old Arion, by Electioneer, at Stockton, Cal., last fall. The 
three-year-old mark goes to the two-year-old champion of 1891, 
Arion, having reduced his last year’s record to 2:103, which is now 
the record for trotters of that age, but he has to share the honors 
with the erstwhile queen, Sunol, she having made the same mark 
at that age. The four-year-old record has been reduced to 2:10 by 
the bay colt Moquette, which is described as the handsomest colt in 


America. 
2:22. All these records were made in special trials against time, 


He is by Welton, record 2:19, a son of George Wilkes | 
| Canada peas, or three bushels of marrowfats, and plow under four 


The five leading sires of the year, given in the order of their 
standing, according to the data thus far obtainable are : Electioneer, 
with twenty-nine new standard performers ; Nutwood, with twenty- 
five; Red Wilkes, with twenty-four; Onward, with twenty-two, 
and Guy Wilkes, with nineteen. Stallions having a total of fifty or 
more in the 2:30 list, arranged according to their respective stand- 
ing as measured by the total number of standard performers, are = 
Electioneer, with 130; Nutwood, with 92; Red Wilkes, with 838; 
Happy Medium, with 82; George Wilkes, with 78; Onward, with 
65; Blue Bull, with 60; Egbert, with 54; and Alcantara with 51. 
Of these great sires, Red Wilkes is but eighteen years old. Onward 
and Egbert were both foaled in 1875, while Alcantara is a year 
younger still. Electioneer, Happy Medium, George Wilkes and 
Blue Bull are dead. 

**How often is it remarked, and how generally believed, that 
there is little reason for the small breeder, or more particularly the 
average farmer, to expect to breed the really fast trotter,” says a 
writer in a current magazine, ‘‘the idea being far too prevalent 
that the farmer’s proper sphere is in the breeding of draft horses, 
mules, oxen, sheep and hogs, anything which is fat or slow, and in 
raising turnips, cabbages or potatoes.” If, however, we look back 
over the history of the American trotter, a production in which 
every American can justly take pride, we shall see that, with but 
two exceptions, all the champion trotters, and the progenitors of all 
the famous trotting families have been produced by small breeders, 
and in fact have been raised on quite small farms in almost as 
many different sections. The element of chance is great in such 


‘horse breeding, however. 


In this day of extreme speed, it would not be worth while to 
go back beyond the 2:30 speed limit, but the first to publicly beat 
that mark was Dutchman in his famous three mile match, ridden 
by Hiram Woodruff, when he not only reduced the three mile 
record, eight and one-half seconds, but trotted the second mile in 
2:28, a feat never before accomplished. Dutchman was bred by a 
Dutch farmer near Salem, N. Y. Lady Suffolk, who reduced this 
mark to 2:20, was bred by a farmer at Smithtown, Long Island. 
Tacony, who, under saddle, reduced the record to 2:254 was bred in 
Canada by Trompeau, a French-Canadian farmer. Flora Temple 
for years the queen of trotters, was foaled on a small farm in 
Oneida county, N. Y., and so on down the list of great ones. Ham- 
bletonian, Mambrino Chief, Justin Morgan, Henry Clay, Black 
Hawk, Ethan Allen, and, in fact, a large majority of the horses 


| that have established families of trotters have been bred on small 
| farms or by persons who breed but few, so that the small breeder 
| and farmer has plenty to encourage him along this special line of 


hence it is necessary to include among the champion records, those | 


made in actual contests. In this rank the bay mare, Martha Wilkes 
by Alcyone, record 2:27, holds the honors, she having taken a 
record in a race of 2:08}, the same being a third heat. The second 
fastest is that of the brown mare, Belle Vara, by Vatican, that got 
a mark of 2:08. 

The fastest record on a half-mile track (2:113) was made by the 
Maine stallion, Nelson; mile record 2:10. The two mile record has 
been reduced the past season from 4:46 to 4:33} by Nightingale, the 
speedy daughter of Mambrino King. The pacers, too, have cut 
down, with few exceptions, every championship record of pre- 
vious years. The champion pacer, Direct 2:06, is superseded by 
Mascot 2:04. The four-year-old record of Gold Leaf, 2:114, has been 
cut down to 2:07 by the California gelding, W. Wood. Manager's 
three-year-old record of 2:11} is still the best at that age but Online, 
2:11, by Shadeland Onward, has robbed Manager of the title of 
champion two-year-old. The yearling championship has come 


over the Rocky Mountains, and now rests with the Shadeland 

Onward filly, Belle Acton, 2:214. Direct 2:06, the champion pacing 

stallion, still wears the crown, he having reduced his own record a 

half second. The number of additions to the list of standard per- 

formers (2:30 trotters and 2:25 pacers) has been greater than ever 

before, nearly 2,000 horses having taken new records in this select 
-class during the year. 


| the peas up. 


| has been obtained by putting the peas and oats in the silo. 





horse breeding. Who knows but that the dream of the trotting 
horse breeder—the 2:00 trotter—may be raised by some farmer boy ? 





A NEGLECTED FODDER CROP. ‘ 
oe 
Peas are an excellent food for milch cows, or for hogs. 
Take a piece of fall plowing.and harrow it well to make a good 
seed bed. Sow broadcast two and one-half bushels of the small 


or five inches. The pea is a deep-rooted plant and should be put 
well down. Sow on top of the ground one bushel of oats to hold 
For hogs they come in as a green forage after clover, 
and may be cut with a scythe, and thrown in to them, or a movable: 
fence may be put around a small portion of the field. Good success 
Or they 
may be cut and cured, threshed and ground into meal. Try two or 


three acres as an experiment the ceming spring. 





PLOWHANDLE PLODDINGS. 
JONATHAN HAYSEED. 
—, 

Good nature is like good butter, it bears deep probing. 

Measure a man by the size of the hole he is willing to crawl out 
of when in a difficulty. 

A little learning is a good deal like a mill pond; the shallower 
it is, the greater splurge a man makes in it. 

There is this consolation for the fellow at the bottom of the 
ladder, he cannot tumble far enough down to hurt him. 

The size of a man’s-feet do not count anything in his “ foot 
prints on the sands of time ;” it is the quality of the man’s head. 

If all men are equal in the sight of God, some of them must 
think He is not looking, when they swell up so in the sight of their 
neighbors. 
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AGRICULTURE AT THE - COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
JAMES K. REEVE. 
—_— ‘ 

As this number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST goes to press, 
the great building which is to house the agricultural exhibit at the 
World’s Fair is approaching completion. A small army of work- 
men, sweeping, washing and cleaning, removing the debris of the 
builders, has taken the place of that other army which reared the 
walls. And soon now these will give place to others who will 


| cal li line than the Canadian atl will be the exhibit iol the London 


| 
| 


and Provincial Dairy Company, in the English dairy building. 
This will illustrate their methods of making butter and cheese, and 
of handling milk, and we hope may afford American dairymen 
some valuable suggestions. Aside from this, space is being allotted 
to many of the States, and to foreign countries in our own dairy 
building, so there will be ample opportunity for studying and com- 
paring methods. In connection with the ddiry exhibit we may 
mention that the American Shorthorn Breeder’s Association have 
appropriated $1,000 for 








hige 1: 
arrange the exhibits, grouping here under one roof the products of 
every land and clime. The building itself is one of the most attrac- 
tive in all this ‘*‘ White City.” and in size, architecture and detail a 
fitting house for the display of the great progress and achievements 
of the primeval occupation. 

Upon one corner of the building is a tablet bearing this inscrip- 
tion: ‘* Loiterers that never sow, nor put a plant in earth, nor use 
a plow.” There are many such loiterers, but it is not by them that 
this display will be 
made, but rather by the 
industrious and_ intel- 
ligent husbandmen of 
many nations. The 
space thus far allotted 
is divided among thirty- 
five foreign nations: 
more than two-thirds of 
our own States and ter- 
ritories, and more than 
500 individuals: a sim- 
ple statement of fact 
which in itself serves 
well toshow the diverse 
and cosmopolitan char- 
icter of the display. 
These exhibits will be 
mainly of the most prac- 
tical character, object 
lessons showing what 
farmers are doing the 
world over. To illus- 
trate the theory and 
science of agriculture, 
France and Germany Fig. 2 
as well as our own States will make elaborate experiment station 
exhibits, which will be valuable in showing us how closely science 
touches our everyday work and life. . 

There will be also many curiosities of agriculture, which may 
be expected to fairly outrival the prize pumpkins and squashes of 
our county fairs. Among these will be the great cheese from Can- 
ada, the largest ever made, which will weigh 26,000 pounds. 
Another curiosity will be the great ox which Colonel Singerly of 
Philadelphia is now feeding, and which he proposes to have weigh 
at least 4,000 pounds by the time the Fair opens. In a more practi- 














THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 
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Short Horns in the 
Dairy test, so that the 
friends of this excellent 
breed of cattle may per- 
haps obtain evidence 
that they are quite as 
valuable for dairy pur- 
poses as elsewhere. But 
it would hardly be pos- 
sible to do more than 
mention a very few of 
the things that will be 
shown in this huge ag- 
ricultural building, and 
under the auspices of 
the Agricultural De- 
partment. In uniform 
glass cases will be an 
exhibit of wool; every 
breed and every wool- 
growing country will be 
represented, and as the 
growing of Angora 
goats is becoming an 
important industry in 
some portions of our country, they also will have a place. The minor 
products of the farm are not to be forgotten, and the displays of 
bees and honey, and of poultry may give some a new idea of the mag- 
nitude of these industries. A separate building will be devoted to 
fishery and fish culture. Competitive flights of hovering pigeons 
will attract attention to a comparatively unknown branch of our 
domestic pets. These flights will be under the direction of the 
Signal Corps, United States Department of Agriculture. A Dutch 
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THE FISHERIES BUILDING. 


windmill will be a unique feature of the out-of-door exhibits, and 
will contrast sharply with those of modern American construction. 
But after all, it is not these things singly that will make the exhibi- 
tion, but the grouping of them all. The exhibits of the United. 
States Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, will, by 
every possible means, show at a glance what our scientific workers 
have been able to do for American Agriculture. The visitor will 
thus be able to gain a slight idea of the amount of costly, patient, 
accurate work that research demands. [Our illustrations present 
views of the Agricultura} Building and the Fisheries Building.] 
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Home Happiness. 


LOUISE PROSSER BATES. 
i 
One of the first requisites for happiness is 


health, and for this reason it behooves the house- 
mother to look carefully to all the arrangements 
of her house, and to study well all subjects per- 
taining to sanitation, food, clothing and general 
good housekeeping. But just here she must be 
‘autious. The conscientious housekeeper will 
have a care not togo too far. It is said that the 
house will rule the weman or the woman the 
house. Women are often found whose houses are 
immaculate, but whose strength is so wholly spent 
in housework that they have no interest or time 
for anything else, and, by and by, they become 
vietims of the all devouring ‘‘ nervous prostra- 
tion.’ How much more comfortable their fami- 
lies would be, had there been a little less care of 
the house, and a little more of the home. And yet 
these women are conscientiously trying to do 
their duty. 

Next to health comes contentment. Without 
this there can be no true home. Where one is try- 
ing to emulate or outshine one’s neighbor, or 
lamenting one’s inability to have or to do as 
others do, contentment cannot dwell, Yet even 
here one should be cautious again. One should 
not be content to do without improvements one 
might have as easily as not. One should be con- 
stantly on the Jookout for ways to make one’s 
work easier and home sunnier for other people. 
Time can be saved in this way for reading, or 
study. A contented spirit will always exercise a 
benign influence ina home. Even little children 
feel its sweetness, 

Ina truly happy home there will be a conspicu- 
ous absenee of scolding, fretting and nagging. 
These things are often habits that may be over- 
come with care. Little children can very early be 
taught to curb a fretful disposition, and to control 
the desire to snarl or fly into a passion, at the 
slightest provocation. It is often helpful to both 
parent and child to grant no request unless pleas- 
antly and politely put. It is astonishing to see 
how quickly a pleasant tone is acquired. 

In a happy home there must be the greatest con- 
sideration for the feelings of others. If there is a 
point upon which one member of the family is 
specially sensitive, it should be sacredly and ten- 
derly guarded by the others and never roughly 
touched upon. Politeness should reign, also, and a 
spirit of helpfulness. It is not conducive to hap- 
piness if the wife continually asserts that ‘*Man’s 
work is from sun to sun,” nor for the husband to 
be in a state of constant surprise that his wife is 
so tired when she has nothing to do but to stay at 
home all day. And just here, is often an unreal- 
ized cause of unhappiness in a home. The wife 
does stay at home too closely. If she can possibly 
manage it she should take an outing every week, 
better every day,if only for a few minutes, even 
atthe saerifice of seemingly pressing duties. A 
change of air and scene will act like a charm, and 
the work will go so much more smoothly that 
time and strength will be saved in the end. 

In general it might be said that a woman should 
not overwork, and yet it frequently seems una- 
voidable. Many times, however, by care and a 
change of occupation tired nerves may be relieved. 
Sometimes simply shutting one’s self away alone 
in a dark room for ten minutes or half an hour 
wonders. One should lie down and 
sleep if possible. But there are many mothers 
who cannot get even this respite. It is among 
such women that there is the greatest need of help 
and sympathy. One young mother found just 
such another as that not long ago. This mother 
had three little children, did her own work, cared 
for her children, tried to do her own sewing, and 
was not over strong. Her husband received only 
a small salary. She was a constientious mother, 
trying to bring her children up in the very best 
Her friends seldom visited her and when 


will work 


way. 


they did, they pitied her because she was so 





closely tied at home. There was no one among 
her young friends who sympathized with her in 
her efforts to do for her children. One can 
searcely imagine how she appreciated the sym- 
pathy and helpfulness of two or three other young 
mothers who became interested in her, nor what 
a different look life had to her from that time. 

“No man liveth to himself.””. A happy home 
eannot keep all its happiness to itself, and it con- 
stantly receives from other homes. There are 
other subjects vitally connected with a serene 
home life; such as absolute trust and confidence 
in one another, hospitality, and absence of a spirit 
of criticism. One point, emphasized by a writer on 
the training of children is “Avoid a direct issue 
where you can,” and it is equally applicable in 
home intereourse. There are many times when 
tere is a feeling of opposition to every thing said 
or proposed. If one eould only recognize that it 
is only a feeling, caused often by weariness, or 
nerve weakness, and keep still, no harm would 
come of it. The same feeling should also be reco- 
nized in others and a discreet silence maintained. 
If only one quarrels, peace will reign. 

Kind, appreciative, and loving words go a Jong 
way towards making a happy home and smooth- 
ing the rough places. There is a homely little 
poem that beautifully illustrates this point. 
Farmer Brown's wife rises in the morning with an 
aching head, the week’s work ahead of her, Mon- 
day’s washing and baking to do, the children to 
be gotten ready for school and the many cares of 
a busy farmer’s wife to attend to. The burden 
seems so great that she mentally exelaims, “It is 
so strange that maidens will wed.” At night 
cheery farmer Brown returns from town. He 
greets his tired wife with « loving kiss. Says he 
met a neighbor and adds, * What do you suppose I 
told him.” She cannot guess, and he whispers, 
“That I have the best and dearest wife in town.” 
No wonder when Mrs Brown went to bed, the bur- 
den seemed to have rolled away, and she thought, 
as she laid her tired head on her pillow, “It is no 
wonder that maidens will wed.”’ 

In no place more than in the home do pleasant 
appreciative words drive away mists, and smooth 
the path of everyday life, and yet, sadly enough, 
it is often the place of all others, where free speech 
and unbridled tongues hold sway, and dissatisfac- 
tion, criticism and rebuke are oftenest heard. 
Homes should be made bright with pleasant 
words if nothing else, for these cost nothing. 


—————_—— a 


Co-operative Libraries. 
CLIFTON 8. WADY. 
an 

Every one should have access to a library of 
good books. Public libraries exist in most of the 
large cities and towns, but there are thousands of 
country communities which are now eut off from 
such privileges. Toour youth, whose training has 
just begun and whose habits of thought are being 
formed, contact with good books is of inealeulable 
value. Books may be largely the source of their 
education; they influence their opinions surely, 
even affecting character and disposition, for the 
type prints facts and figures, theories and ambi- 
tions on their susceptible minds, stimulating to 
noble achievements or the reverse, according to 
the elass of literature which is placed withib their 
reach. It becomes then a matter of profound 
importance—this selection of books and papers 
for the youth of our land. 

Never in the history of books and book-making 
has it been so easily possible for all classes of 
society to surround themselves with the literary 
companionship of great and good minds—and of 
those exactly the reverse as well. In making up 
lists for the formation of a library, the class jour- 
nals should not be overlooked. The farmer should 
receive one or more of the best agricultural papers, 
that he may learn the latest and best methods in 
connection with his particular braneh of industry. 
But while he seeks in this way to lessen labor and 
enlighten himself regarding the world of progress 
he does not permit himself to overlook the rights 
of the rest of the family in this respect. The tired 
mother and wife needs her household paper quite 
as much, and the juvenile literature of the times 
offers some of the very best and most helpful aid 
in the form of periodicals, whieh the old folks will 
read with almost as mueh interest. The cost is 
slight, and seed sown in such ground yields a har- 
vest of pleasant thoughts and rich results. 

In a small neighborhood, quite a satisfactory 
method of starting a library is by co-operation. 
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A number of families joining together, may secure 
books, and in this manner have access to a very 
much larger source of information than would 
otherwise be possible. Suppose the representa- 
tives of a dozen or more families get together and 
by vote decide upon a list of books and papers to 
be secured. A committee is chosen to get catalo- 
gues of several publishers, and as many of the 
desired volumes and subscriptions as the fund, 
subseribed for, admits. The papers should all 
come to one address and be distributed for read- 
ing by a system which allows all to share alike, 
and the limit of time should be made short enough 
to enable all to secure the benefits of the periodi- 
eal. It is well to start “at both ends” of this list 
of persons, and thus none will be left to be “ last” 
all the time. By this is meant, that part of the 
periodicals should be started by delivering to No. 
1, and the balance to No. 20, or whatever repre- 
sents the last name on the list. 

The largest library in existence may grow from 
2 collection of five volumes. Because you cannot 
have a large library, do not, in consequence, relin- 
quish the idea of having any. Make a beginning. 
and it will likely be a matter of surprise to you 
that you have so much to show at the endof a 
year or two. If you have thought of this subject 
before and have waited for some one else to move. 
determine now to take the steps yourself, remem- 
bering the vast amount of good you are certain to 
accomplish by introducing readers and books. If 
you do not do this, at least resolve to acquire a 
small library yourself, and begin now. 

—o 


Selection and Care of Bedroom Linen. 


A. MATTHEWS. 

ee 

The bed-linen is usually the largest department 
of the household stores, and is always needing re- 
pairs, andreplenishing. Each year the forehanded 
housekeeper should make a catalogue, or memo- 
randum, of the sheets, pillow-cases, towels, com- 
forters, blankets, spreads and quilts. By eompar- 
ing this with the one of the previous year, it will 
make one secure against surprise, and prepared 
for emergencies. One list should be marked 
New,” a second give the number of “Partly 
Worn,” the third headed, ‘“‘ Repaired.’ First look 
over your sheets, count them, and arrange them 
by themselves, as indicated above. 

Every year comes up again the question, “ Shall 
we buy linen or cotton for sheets?” Linen is an 
elegant material, but itis only after considerable 
usage that it is at all pliant or agreeable to the 
touch. Yet the good housekeeper must have i 
few pairs of linen sheets in her closet, for use in 
the summer time, and for those who, from some 
peculiarity of taste, decidedly prefer them. New 
linen is heavy and rough, and should be washed 
with great care, and ironed evenly; and even then 
it is not at its best until it is half worn out with 
repeated visits to the laundry. 

For use during winter and for real warmth and 
service there is nothing better than a fine, even 
quality of unbleached cotton sheeting. It is al- 
most as warm as a light weight flannel, and, if 
properly washed and bleached it will grow white 
and smooth, so that by the time of warm weather. 
it will be equal in every respect to the finest 
bieached muslin. Especially do elderly people, or 
those who suffer from rheumatism, or cold feet, 
derive benefit from the use of unbleached sheets. 
A skillful manager will provide herself each year 
with a goodly number of them, and thus will have 
the benefit of their warmth in cold weather, and 
find them thin and white by summer time. Every 
one should be marked with its number, and the 
date of making, so that it will always be easy to 
know just when it must be used. For of course 
the newest should have constant use, and the old- 
er ones be laid aside for casual service. 

Sheets for the children’s bed, or for the servant’s 
rooms, Will be worn out in about two-thirds the 
time of those belonging to the other places, and 
these should be marked and have their own 
shelves in the closet. In looking over the supply. 
articles that show thin places when held up to the 
light should be darned with fine linen floss and 
laid aside for use during sickness,.or when a sur- 
plus is needed. Those who have ever had illness 
in the family know from experience that it is im- 
possible to have too much bed linen at such times. 
And sheets and pillow-cases that have grown soft 
from usage and frequent washing, are by far’ 
more agreeable to sensitive invalids than the 
rougher, new ones. Those that were, last year.. 


MRS. E. 
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marked ‘“* New” are, this season, classed with the 
“Partly Worn,” and last year’s “Partly Worn” 
ure this year to be placed on the sick-room list. 
Pillow-slips are made of both linen and cotton and 
are used according to the same rules that apply to 
the sheets. Hems about two inches wide are best 
for pillow-slips, and for the tops of sheets, while 
at the bottom of the latter, they need not exceed 
half anineh. The rage for ornamental bed-linen 
is now athing of the past, as plainly made linen 
is far pleasanter to use than the tueked and ruffled 
variety. 

The towels used in bed-chambers should be of 
the best quality, and if economy be needful, it 
would be better to exercise it in almost any other 
way than in limiting the number of these articles. 
Bath towels of Turkish cotton are good, and also 
the genuine old-fashioned “ Huekabaeck.’’ Never 
buy small towels for they are not cheap in the 
long run, although they certainly appear remark- 
ably so. 
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A Valentine Pin Cushion. 
pee 
The little cushion shown in our illustration 
should be made of red sateen or silk, with the let- 
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so that it 
The lines 


tering done in 
appear heavy 
onitare: 


gilt. Fill it full, 
.as the poetry suggests. 


may 


“Here is my heavy heart, 
Thou didst not care to win, 
Perehanee it now may serve thee 
To stick therein a pin.” 
= ti = 


Ornamental Lamp Lighters. 
—_— 

By the aid of a hairpin, lamp lighters made in 
the old-fashioned way can be transformed into 
things of beauty. To make a bunch as seen in 
Fig. 1, select three shades of tissue paper that 
blend nicely. One-half sheet of each shade will 








FIG. 1. BUNCH OF ORNAMENTAL LAMP LIGHTERS. 


make quite a large bunch which at a short dis- 
tance will be very effective, as it will resemble a 
bouquet of flowers. Cut the half-sheets into 
Strips one-half an inch wide, and pointed on one 





end. Roll the strips up tightly to within three 
inches of the top, or pointed end. Fold this end 
together, slip a hairpin through it as represented 
in Fig. 2, and shirr it with the fingers around the 





FIG. 2, METHOD OF MAKING PAPER LIGHTERS. 
eurved part of the pin; slip the pin out carefully 
so as not to flatten the curl. Any color may be 
used, but three shades of green are particularly 
pretty. These lighters are very desirable to deco- 
rate the fancy tables at fairs, and they also sell 
well as they are very lasting, the tissue paper 
burning so slowly. 
oe 


A New Way of Making Mittens. 


M. C. RANKIN. 


—_- 
A pair of pretty, warm mittens is always an 
acceptable present for a boy or girl. Homemade 


ones will outwear two or three pairs of those ordi- 
narily sold in the stores, besides being an evidence 
of the loving work of a friend. Grandmothers and 
aunts usually keep pretty busy knitting and cro- 
cheting mittens of various sizes;-and, for a little 
variety, they may be glad to know of a swifter 
method of making them. 

It is hardly right to call this a new way, as the 
directions were given by an old family physician, 
who said that his grandmother taught him, when 
au boy. He called the needle a peg, and the process 





PEG FOR MAKING MITTENS. 

of using it pegging. The peg shown in the engrav- 
ing may be readily made of polished wood, brass, 
bone, or ivory, the latter being the prettiest. The 
pegis held firmly between the thumb and forefinger 
of the right hand, the yarn passing over the left 
forefinger. The method of working is quite similar 
to erocheting, and the stitch is not very different, 
but itis far quicker. A pair of mittens for a boy of 
10 may be easily “pegged” in a day, and they will 
prove warm and serviceable. 

Make a ehain of stitehes long enough to reach 
loosely around the wrist. Then put the peg in the 
under part of each stiteh, beginning with the first 
one made, and go around three times in this way. 
Now make six rows by putting the peg in the 
upper part of each stitch, then begin to widen by 
putting two stitches in the one directly over the 
first stitch made. Make the next row plain, and 
in the following row put two stitches in each stiteh, 
at the side of and directly above the one in which 
the widening was done before. Alternate in this 
way until the mitten is sufficiently wide for the 
hand across the thumb. If not long enough, make 
plain rows till the place for the thumb is reached. 
Then leave space enough for the thumb, and make 
a short chain across from one side to the other. 
Now make plain rows until the end of the little 


finger is reached, when it is time to narrow. This 
is done by taking up two stitches as one. At first, 


narrow one on each row, afterward four, and 
toward the end every third stiteh. After fasten- 
ing the end, make the thumb in exactly the same 
way as the rest has been done. The whole process 
is very simple, though some judgmentis necessary 
in narrowing and widening, as different hands 
vary much in shape. 
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Tea and Coffee in Cans. 
A 
It is a wasteful practice to keep the tea and 
ground coffee in the little paper sacks, just as they 








| come from the grocery, taking out a supply for 
the meal as needed. The aroma is continually 
escaping. Hence, tin or glass cans should be used 
to liold these articles. Glass fruit cans, with 
screw tops are best, as they can be made quite air- 
tight. The dry tea leaves are very susceptible of 
moisture, and if strong smelling articles, like fish, 
are placed near tea, when unproteeted, they 
impart to it undesirable flavors. Browned, and 
particularly ground, coffee, if exposed to the air, 
loses its strength very rapidly, and should be 
changed from the paper to glass cans as soon as 
brought into the house. 


A Mitten Valentine. 


— 

The covers of the valentine shown in our engrav- 
ing are made of rough water color paper, folded 
and stitched down the back to hold the sheet of 
poetry between them. The lettering on the cover 
and also the mitten is done in black ink, as well 
asthe bow. The following lines are to be neatly 
written on the inside sheets. 











* This little mitt I hope will fit, 
Tis for your harid intended, 
It took me very long to knit 
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But Lam glad to send it, 
You'll wonder why I send but one, 
And think I acted blindly: 
But one will be the best for you 
And you may thank me kindly. 
It is all of wool and good stout yarn, 
My yarns are all uncommon; 
And I am sure a better gift 
Was never sent by woman, 
Now if you find one will not do, 
And you can only rest with two, 
With fingers which are deft ones 
I’ll set to work and send to you 
Another mitt, both /eft ones. 

Your Valentine. 





A Simple Window Ventilator. 
Ss. W. CLIFTON. 
ws 
While we should, at all times and in all places. 
observe the rules of health, both as regards the 
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AN INEXPENSIVE VENTILATOR. 
care of otty bodies and of our dwellings, it is par- 
ticularly important that we do not neglect our 
sleeping-room, and its care should be one of the 








daily duties which is attended to in any event. 
The room in which one sleeps should be supplied 
with pure air and plenty of it, and to this end per- 
manent ventilation is more than desirable—it is 
essential. It is a fact which, upon slight retlec- 
tion, must be admitted, that most sleeping cham- 
bers, while being thoroughly aired by open win- 
dows immediately after be- 
ing vacated in the morning, 
are closed up tightly again 
either before noon, or at 
latest, on being occupied at 
night. This should not be; 
there should provision 
made for the admission of 
some airat all times, and I 
propose to illustrate here 
the manner in which this 
may be done without drafts 
danger of 
Prepare a 


be 


and consequent 
catching colds. 
narrow strip of board, say 
three inches or more, and 
after lowering the top sash. 
and sawing the board off 
to fit the width of window, 
place it below the frame 
and push the sash up till 
the opening is closed. This 
admits air between the two 
sashes, but without draft. 
Itis better always to perfor- 
ate this piece of board with 
holes bored at an angle, so 
that the wind may not blow 
in, forthe same reason. This 
arrangement allows of a 
draft, which will assist in 
earrying off the sleeper’s 
exhalations, and can never 





MATCH RECEIVER. 


produce ill effects. Plenty of air,” is acommand- 
ment with me, and these ventilators are in every 
window in the sleeping rooms. Where the currents 
of airare fresh and pure, sleep comes easily, and 
rests and refreshes to the utmost. Besides, it is 
true that one who is thus aceustomed to it, does 
not readily yield to “the cold” which winter is 
expected to bring toeach of us. There is plenty of 
air on the farm—do not shut it out of the house 
when most needed; but make some of these 
simple and wholly economical * window ventilat- 


ors.” [See illustration on the preceding page. 
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A Novel Jewel Case. 
<< 
The jewel case seen in our illustration is made 
from a erook-neck squash. The opening is cut 
when the squash is soft. The feet which are made 
of picture wire are also inserted then. The wire 
is untwisted enough to form a prong and fastened 
through on the inside. After the squash is cleaned 
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A NOVEL JEWEL CASE. 


and thoroughly dry, give it two coats of liquid gilt 
or bronze, lay a piece of scented cotton in the bot- 
tom, and line it with pink surah. Having com- 
pleted this, tie a bow of ribbon around the neck to 
eorrespond with the color of the lining. The ease 
in our illustration is eleven inches long, but one 
ean be made of any desirable size. 

eS 


A Receiver for Burnt Matches. 


A cocoanut shell, manilla rope, satin ribbon. 
and a piece of India silk, are used to form the 














“burnt mateh receiver,” shown in the accompa- 
nying illustration. Three-quarters of the shell is 
all that is required. After it is thoroughly 
cleansed and dried a covering of silk is shirred to 
fit it and then glued on. The rope is sewed on each 
side in three loops and fringed out, the stitches 
being concealed by a bow of ribbon. The handle 
is also made of rope and trimmed with little 
bows. Light blue forms a pleasing contrast with 
the yellow rope. 





A Convenient Toilet Wardrobe. 


W. SOMMERVILLE. 
—_— 

One of the most inconvenient elements in the 
architecture of the average rural dwelling-house 
isa conspicuous absence of light, well-ventilated 
clothes-presses or clesets, and provision for proper 
toilet accommodations in the sleeping apartments. 
In building a house it seems common to swing a 
door in front of each dark space or “eubby-hole” 
which by the plan of the house may happen to 
occur, usually behind a chimney or under a stair- 
way. If the too prevalent idea that nice closets 
and set-bowls are a * waste of room” has deprived 
the reader of these essentiais in his home, my 
suggestion for a portable * Toilet-Wardrobe” will 
interest him. By using portiere curtains, and 
omitting drawers it may be constructed by the 
*mechanical member” of the family; though: it 
should be carpenter-built if the doors and drawers 
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INTERIOR OF TOTLET WARDROBE. 
are wanted, as shown in accompanying illustra- 
tion, as the amateur cabinet-maker would find the 
construction of these to involve knotty problems 
in the science of joiner-work not easy to be over- 
come. 

The engraving furnishes a plan sufficient for an 
intelligent carpenter accustomed to inside-work 
to build from. The dimensions will, of course, 
vary with requirements of each case. A length of 

eight feet will allow of the wardrobe 

either side of the center space, 
which latter is to be devoted to the 
toilet purposes. Of course either or 
both may be left off. Preferably the 
shelving should be removable, resting 
on cleats. The top shelf of the ward 
robe is intended for hats and bonnets. 
and should be so placed as to allow of 
accommodating such articles, hooks 
screwed to the under surface being 
used for hanging dresses and coats: 
while thespace beneath the lower shelf 
is intended for shoes and rubbers. To 
the inside of the door a mirror may be 
fastened, the surface below this being 
occupied by a slipper-case made of 
fancy cloth or silk—colored eanton- 
flannel tacked on with brass or nickel- 
headed tacks answers admirably. A 
; towel-rack may also be here, the bar 
= at the back, as shown in the engrav- 
ing, being replaced by a “splasher.” 

This ‘“*splasher” need be nothing more 
elaborate than a plaited length of white muslin 
fastened in place by a piece of prettily-colored 
ribbon at top and bottom. Side corner-shelves 
give place for teothbrush and soap dishes; 
drawers provide dust-proof storage for spare 
linen, towels, ete., while the small door at the 
right may cover an apartment devoted to a shoe- 
blacking outfit. The long shelf above all is a safe 
place for “emergency supplies” and family 
medicines. I know of no other way of securing 
such a multitude of advantages within the space 
of a few feet, as may be had by adopting the plan 
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of building a portable “Toilet-Wardrobe,” and I 
have never seen one which answers all purposes 
so well as this. 
New Styles for Old Dresses. 
—_ 
Perhaps there were never more accommodating 
fashions, for those who wish to remodel old 





A STYLISH JACKET. 

dresses, than those in favor at the present time. 
The accompanying sketch shows a pretty design 
for a made-over dress suitable for a slender, girl- 
ish form. The little square jacket, and the draped 
half-sleeves, with their scant ruffles, were, like the 
skirt, fashioned from a worn navy blue silk. Dark 
red and blue figured silk was used for the simple 
waist beneath, and ribbon for the collar, belt, and 
bows. To finish the belt, a long-looped ribbon 
bow is worn in front, or at back, the ends reaching 
almost to the bottom of the ruffle-bordered skirt, 
The result is a very pretty costume, suitable for 
all winter dressy occasions. It may be needless to 
state that the design is intended for new goods as 
well. The adaptation to personal needs was the 
work of a tasteful home dressmaker. 


<> - - 


Improvising a Closet. 
._— 

Fit a triangular shelf in the wall, about five 
feet from the floor. The outer edge of this may be 
rounded like the quarter of a circle, if more closet 
room is desired. Ten inches above this fit a shelf 
of like shape; this space may be filled with books. 
From the lower shelf let full curtains fall to the 
floor, tacking them with brass headed nails if the 
shelf is rounded,or hanging them from a brass rod if 
it isstraight across. Dress hooks fastened toa strip 





CONVENIENT CORNER CLOSET. 
screwed against the wall under this shelf, and 
also screwed in the bottom of the shelf, make it 
a very convenient repository for one’s wardrobe, 
while on the upper shelf pretty ornaments may 
be placed. In a bedroom furnished in blue and 
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white the Japanese blue and white cloth printed 
in birds and graceful grasses will make durable 
and graceful curtains that will wash perfectly and 
vive satisfaction for.years. It costs sixty cents a 
yard and may be had at Japanese stores. 


scab abiciniietetias 
St. Valentine Again. 
ELSIE CAMPBELL. . 


Previous to last year the observance of St. Val- 

utine’s day had almost been abandoned, but for 
some reason 1892 marked a revival of the custom 
of celebrating the day of the patron saint of all 
true lovers. This good old bishop, who was put 
io death in 270, during the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, is said to have been a very benevolent 
and amiable old gentleman, but history does not 
tell us that St. Valentine is certainly responsible 
for all the love missives which ever since have 
heen flying about on the 14th of February. By 
some writers the custom is supposed to be derived 
from the fact that birds select their mates on that 
dav, but that this is a faet, may be open to contro- 
versy. It is probable that the custom arose from 
zt practice prevalent in ancient Rome, at the festi- 
valof the Luperealia, held during the month of 
February, when, among other ceremonies. the 
names of young women 
were put in oa box and 
drawn from thence by 
young men as chance 
directed. This pagan 
ceremony had such a 
hold over the early con 
verts that if was impos- 
sible to abolish it and so 
its form was changed. 
There is one form of 
valentine that deserves 
io be forever abolished 
and that is the comic 
valentine. They never es 
were “comie,” while ee 
they always were and 
will be merely vulgar. ~ 
The old-fashioned lace ee 
villentines have also had 
their day; indeed, en- 
lirely useless. trifles 
howevér artistic have 
been superseded by 
offerings which serve 
some practical purpose. 
Penwipers, portfolios, 
thermometers, glove 
boxes, handkerchiet 
sachets, photograph 
holders and wall pockets 
ure all suitable offerings 
to one’s sweetheart pro- 
vided they are properly 
inscribed. A handker- uae 
chief sachet may be Ds 
inscribed, either in em- “Re. 
broidery, painting or 
lndia ink to * My Sweet- 
heart.” Objects which are to be displayed to the 
gaze of the public should carry any tender senti- 
inent on the obverse side, or somewhere a little 
outot sight. The one most interested will find it, 
be it ever so cunningly hidden or mystefied. 

The sending of valentines is not confined to the 
sterner sex alone. A lady sent to the gentleman 
to whom she was engaged a photograph holder in 
form like a book, the covers of heavy parchment 
Inside was 


—~ 


with ragged edges clouded with gilt. 
her own picture with a place for that of her lover 
on the reverse side. On the cover was painted a 
buneh of clover blossoms and in and out among 
the flowers these words done in sepia might be 
read, “ Hidden faces no eyes should see but those 
they’re meant for, my Valentine.” 

A clever little valentine that will have a ready 
sale is called,“ Dr. Cupid’s Prescription.” It is put 
up ina small, flat box a little larger but not unlike 
those nsed by druggists for powders. The box 
itself is ornamental, being covered with silver 


paper with a delicately decorated cover. Opening 
the box one finds a little envelope marked 


““Cupid’s Love Powders.” The prescription lying 
on top is wriften in the usual illegible hand of 
celebrated pliysicians and reads: 

Hearts—2 


Love—ad lib. 
Mix the hearts well together, add the love, and 


take frequently. Cupid, M.D. 


Hymen & Wedlock, Chemists. Feb. 14. 





No. young lady has ever valued the costly trifle sent 
her by her lover on St. Valentine’s day, as highly 
as did a sweet little girl friend of mine, a little val- 
entine sent her by a big brother at college. It 
was a little booklet in the form of a pansy, the 
outside representing a beautifully colored fiower. 
On the four leaves, each of which had colored edges 
in pansy tints, there was inscribed on the white 
centers this verse, a line on each leaf: 
“ Pansies are for thoughts, 

T know it is true; 

I send this 

Because I’m thinking of you.”’ . 

Little trifies of this kind sell for fifteen cents. 
If we are in doubt to whom to send our valentines 
let us send them to the children. Dear little lov- 
ing hearts in which there is no room for unkindly 
thoughts and criticisms. Make them happy with 
tokens of your love; they will not be scorned, 
however slight, and the love will be returned in 
measures pressed down and running over. 

- oo 


The Oregon Snowbird. 
CLYDE L. KELLER, OREGON, 
— 
Most of the boy and girl readers of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, ho doubt,are acquainted with 
the slate colored Junco of the East, which is com- 


THE OREGON 


JUNCO. 


monly known as * Snowbird.” The Oregon Junco 
Junco hyemalis, var. Oregonus is a sub-species and 
is found throughout the Pacific-coast region from 
California to Sitka, not being confined to Oregon. 
The dark plumage makes it conspicuous when the 
ground is covered with snow and it is, therefore, 
more noticed at such times. 

The sooty black head, flesh-colored bill and 
white breast, contrast in color. Pinkish colored 
feathers are on the sides; the back is rufous-brown 
and the two outer tail feathers pure white, show- 
ing when the bird flies. In Western Oregon it is a 
winter visitant, arriving with the first cool days of 
autumn. As winter approaches these snowbirds 
become more plentiful, hopping about in the small 
bushes searching for food. Great pleasure may 
be found in studying their habits, especially when 
the ground is covered with snow. By throwing 
bread crumbs on the snow, the little fellows flock 
around and are easily tamed. Their only note in 
winter is a sort of a chip, sometimes uttered sev- 
eral times in succession when alarmed. With the 
warm days of spring they begin their song, some- 
times many singing at once, and soon the majority 
disappear to a higher altitude to breed. 

This bird nests in hollows in the ground under 
low bushes, the nest being built flush with the 
surface and in holes among the roots of bushes 
and trees, and under wood piles. The nest is 
made of dry grasses rather loosely put together 
with a lining of cow hair, and contains four and 
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sometimes five Uandsome greenish - white eggs, 
spotted and wreathed with purple. 
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Dressy Costumes. 
——— 

The gay season is in full blast and maids and 
matrons alike are considering suitable toilets 
for all sorts of parties, receptions, teas and places 
of public amusement. To tall, slender girls, the 
stylish Empire gowns seem best suited and, for 
evening wear, are lovely, fashioned of white or 
black mousseline de soie, falling very full over a 
princesse underdress of silk, while neck, waist 
and the foot of the skirt are trimmed with gold or 
silver spangles that form a Greek key border. 
Strange, too, to record, the balloon-like sleeves of 
these airy costumes are generally of velvet in 
some strongly contrasting color, as sky blue, 
magenta, yellow or the new eminénce purple; 
this being one of winter’s vagaries. 

For more conventional dancing frocks, striped 
silks and brocades powdered with wee posies in 
Dresden china designs are greatly fancied for the 
skirt, the low, round bodice being of satin that 
matches in hue the prevailing color of the figured 
fabric, and is covered with gold net, or light tinted 
chiffon. If the former, little ruffles of gold lace, 

a_ headed by satin ribbon 
also decorate the skint. 
Pulfed sleeves of velvet 
are set in this waist and 
a girdle of the same vel- 
vet outlines the edge of 
the corsage and ends in 
long, diagonal loops and 
ends at the back. Older 
dames naturally turn to 
the repped silks, the fine 
twilled, smooth peau de 
soie or the heavy, benga- 
lines for their ceremoni- 
ous costumes and for 
middle-aged matrons a 
combination of black 
and white is decidedly 
the most distinguished, 
the white being intro- 
- duced as a vest of lace 
over chiffon and in rich 
revers, collar and flaring 
cuffs of satin brocade, 
dashed with silver or 
gold. The bodice, which 
is in Directoire style, is 
bluntly pointed at the 
back and fitted only by a 
middle seam and single 
side forms. The fronts 
are cut in short jacket 
shape, opening over the 
soft lace waistcoat 
which is strapped across 
with white satin ribbon 
tied in two small bows, 
The full black silk 
sleeves extend to just 
below the elbow where they meet the deep cavy- 
The skirt worn with this beautiful 











alier cuffs. 
corsage may be untrimmed, but should always 
have a train. 

For small gatherings and informal occasions, 
the young woman will find a heliotrope, yellow. 
or red ecrépon both pretty and useful, the majority 
giving the preference to the last glowing tint. 
But, while a very dark or very blonde girl is apt 
to look well in a red frock there is a style of brown- 
haired lassie, what the French call a chatdine, 
who ought ever to eschew it. Whatever the hue, 
however, make the bodice in blouse fashion droop- 
ing fromacollar of jet at the throat to a belt of 
the same at the waist-line. The sleeves may be 
either of the ecrépon or of black velvet but should 
be puffed and banded with jet galloon, while sim- 
ilar galloon forms a foot border to the skirt which 
just touches the ground, has slightly full front 
and sides and is held in the back by French 
gathers. 

Dainty waists, popularly termed theatre jackets. 
are much in vogue to be worn with various skirts. 
These are belted blouses of yellow, pink, blue, or 
any pale tinted silk made with a round yoke and 
very full, double-puffed sleeves, the yoke and col- 
lar often being embroidered with black silk, while 
one of the pretty jabots of scalloped chiffon, sold 
at all leading dry goods stores, is a dressy addition 
down the front. If this little ornament is worn 
in the evening without a hat. a fillet for the hair 
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is made to mateh, of colored crepe wound on a cir- 
¢let of ribbon wire and finished by a rosette and 
an aigrette. 

When a guest at an afternoon reception or tea, a 
well made cloth suit with a small bonnet or toque 
to match, is always in order. A grey, green or 
brown cloth is frequently trimmed with dark fur, 
but it is newer to employ a heavy écru guipure 
lace for yoke, borderings and epaulettes over the 
shoulders. If cut in prinecesse fashion, the seams 
are corded and also defined by a narrow gimp. 

For those who go into society a great deal a long 
ceover-all cloak is almost anecessity. This may be 
as simple or as elegant as the purse will permit. 
There are superb ones of fur and of royal silk and 
satin lined with ermine or sable. Then, there are 
some that are sold at quite moderate prices, fash- 
ioned of camel’s-hair lined with mandarin lamb- 
skin, the fur also forming a hood anda high collar 
that reaches to the ears. Still plainer ones are of 
cloth with single, double or triple capes of a darker 
cloth, plush or velvet. These loose circulars have 
a fitted back which an inside belt of ribbon keeps 
in place. 

But think not the dress and cloak are all of a 
grand toilet! By no means. There are the gloves, 
the fan, the serew earrings set high up on the 
lobe of the ear, possibly flowers and, above all, 
the pins! the faney lace pins stuck here, there 
and everywhere; andthe high hairpins and combs 
that give the finishing touch to the braids and 
coils and which should be worn with a sort of 
jaunty grace. Fashionable combs have long, slen- 
der teeth and the tops are shaped in coronets, half 
eireles or bow-knots, although the last is becom- 
hackneyed. Hairpins of elaborate 
either double-pronged or single- 


ing decidedly 
design come 


pronged and are bewildering from the great 
variety there is to select from. For there are 


solid gold hairpins set with gems, silver hairpins 
of filigree like delicate frost-work; clever imita- 
tions in rolled gold and silver, plated on white 
metal; tortoise-shell hairpins and amber hairpins, 
carved into a fleur-de-lis, a dagger, or a true lover’s 
knot. Every faney may be suited and each one 
has only to ‘pay her money and take her choice.” 
+e 


Canning Meat at Home. 


WILCOX, 
— 

Fresh meat and corned beef may be canned at 
home, and kept perfectly well till midsummer, 
when put up in the winter months. To insure this 
‘result cut the beef intosuitable pieces for the table, 
either for boiling or frying. The pieces should 
not be large, and should be canned as soon as cut 
up, Which should be done immediately after it 
becomes thoroughly cold; do not leave it exposed 
to the air for any length of time. On the bottom 
of a self-sealing can sprinkle a little pure dairy 
salt, put in a layer of the cut meat, and season it 
with some more salt and pepper; if for present 
use, add also a very little pulverized and sifted 
saltpetre. Put in another layer and season as 
before. In this way fill the jar, seasoning’each 
layer until within an inch of the top, occasionally 
pressing down the layers firmly, and while pack- 
ing fill all interstices with small bits of meat 
dipped lightly in salt. Season the top layer and 
fill the space with lard softened to run smoothly. 
Seal, put each can ina paper bag and keep in a 
cool, dark place. 

Any time during the winter, before the beef 
pickle sours in the least, or the choice pieces have 
been culled, boil as if for the table, remove all 
bone, gristle and superfluous fat, return to the ket- 
tle, and when boiling hot put in self-sealing cans, 
pressing the meat firmly together. Cover with the 
boiling liquor, and seal; put the cans in paper 
bags and keep cool and dark. In July last I used 
pickled beef tongue, canned in this way the pre- 
vious winter. It was very appetizing, and much 
relished. Fresh meat can be kept in stone jars 
1ill April or May by slicing, seasoning and keeping 
it covered with an inch of lard. Remove sufficient 
at one time for several meals, and always keep 
the meat closely covered with lard. Pork that is 
usually pickled in brine may be kept fresh the 
vear around, by slicing and frying it till the mois- 
ture is evaporated, then packing in stone jars and 
covering it with fat. 

Suet, if rendered properly, will part with much 
of its tallowy flavor. Cut fresh suet it small 
pieces, let them stand 24 hours in cold water, 
changing the water at the endof 12 hours. Then 
let it drain well and to every pound allow half a 
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teacupful of new milk, put both together in an 
iron kettle with a smooth bottom, and cook slow- 
ly till the fat is clear and light brown, and all 
sound of cooking has ceased. Loosen the pieces 
from the bottom occasionally to prevent scorch- 
ing, and, when partly cooled, strain. When prop- 
erly rendered, suet is preferable to lard for most 
domestic uses. 


Virginia Pork Sausage. 
B. W. JONES. 
. a 

This, like pure lard, is a searce article in the 
market. Most city butchers mix a good deal of 
beef with the pork, before it is ground, and so have 
a sausage composed of two sorts of meat, which 
does hot possess that agreeable, sweet, savory 
taste peculiar to nice fresh pork. The bits of lean 
meat, cut off when trimming the pieces of neat 
meat, the tenderloins, and slices of lean from the 
shoulders and hams, together with some fat, are 
first washed nicely, cleared of bone and scraps of 
skin, then put into the chopper, and ground fine. 

If a great deal of sausage is wanted, the neat 
meat is trimmed very close, so as to take all the 
lean that can be spared from the pieces. Some- 
times whole shoulders are cut up and ground. 
The heads, too, or the fleshy part, make good sau- 
sage. Some housekeepers have the livers and 
“lights,” or lungs, ground up and prepared for 
sausage, and they make a tolerable substitute. 
This preparation should be kept separate from the 
other, however, and be eaten while cold weather 
lasts, as it will not keep so long as the other kind. 

After sausage is properly ground, add salt, sage, 
rosemary, and red or black pepper to suit the 
taste. The rosemary may be omitted, but sage is 
essential. All these articles should be made fine 
before mixing them with the meat. In order to 
determine accurateiy whether the sausage con- 
tains enough of these ingredients, cook a little 
and taste it. 

If sausage is to be kept in jars, pack it away 
closely in them, as soon as it is ground and sea- 
soned, and set the jars, securely closed, in a cool 
room. But itis much better to provide for smok- 
ing some of it, to keep through the spring and 
early summer. In this case, lay the sausage away, 
after it has been seasoned, until the great entrails 
and *tom thumbs * of the chitterlings are ready 
foruse. This requires the traditional nine days 
after they have been properly prepared. When 
the entrails are ready, stuff them full with the 
meat, after which the ends are tied and drawn to- 
gether, and the sausage hung up in the smoke- 
house for smoking. This finishes the process of 
making pork sausage, as it is done in Virginia. 
Put up in this way, it deserves the name of sau- 
sage, and it makes a dish good enough for any 
one. It is one of the luxuries of life which may 
be manufactured at home. 

ee 


Kitchen Helps For February. 


February is one of the months when the sear- 
city of food supply inereases the housekeeper’s 
labors, and taxes her ingenuity, if, indeed, it earn 
be just to say that in this favored land we ever 
have a searcity of excellent food, not to say of 
delicacies. The vegetable market is, however, 
not a plentiful one, and we must largely depend 
upon canned or dried vegetables, and such roots 
as we may have stored or be able to buy. 

Fritters.—Parsnip or oyster plant fritters make 
an agreeable change. For the parsnips, remove 
the woody centers, boil at least fifty minutes and 
mash to a puree; toone pint of this add two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, salt, pepper and a beaten egg, 
stirring over the fire in a saucepan for a few min- 
utes; turn into a dish to cool, and then mold into 
small flat cakes, dip in egg, roll in erumbs, and fry 
in plenty of hot fat as for doughnuts. The rule 
for oyster plant fritters is exactly the same, but 
the plant must be dropped into cold water the 
moment it is scraped, and it must be put over the 
fire to boil with two tablespoonfuls of vinegar to 
each quart of water. French cooks boil these 
vegetables, cut-the parsnips in slices, and the 
oyster plant in inch bits and dip them in a batter 
before frying instead of mashingas above. Either 
way is excellent. 

Bouillabaisse.—Lovers of Thackeray wlll remem- 
ber in what pleasant rhymes he sang of this dish 
which is really only a sort of lhoteh-poteh of sev- 
eral kinds of fish. Chop fine two small onions 
and one smail green pepper, and fry in half a eup 











of olive oil made very hot; add three pints of veal 
broth; three potatoes and tomatoes cut in dice, 
and simmer an hour. Now add the usual soup 
bouquet of parsley, celery, thyme and bay-leat. 
season With salt and pepper, put in a pound ana 
half fish, using several different kinds, and sim- 
mer twenty minutes. Pour into a tureen over dice 
of fried or toasted bread. Made with eodfish alone 
it becomes @n ordinary chowder. 

Mulligatawny Soup.—Fry in a little butter thre: 
small, sliced onions, two tablespoonfuls of minced 
ham, half a fowl, or half a rabbit; when slightly 
browned pour over two quarts of veal stoek and 
simmer gently for an hour, Add an even table- 
spoonful of curry powder and an ounce of almonds 
puunded to a paste with the juice of half a lemon. 
The soup is not strained, and boiled rice and 
pickled mangoes go with it. It owes its elumsy 
hame which means literally “pepper water,” to 
restaurateurs of a hundred years ago who intro- 
duced, under this name, the familiar curry soup ot 
India. 

Minute Pudding.—Properly made this is a-most 
delicious dessert, but it is also true that when 
rightly made its name is a misnomer, since many 
minutes are required instead of one. The fresher 
and rieher the milk the better the pudding. The 
moment the milk reaches the boiling point, hav« 
an assistant ready to stir in five tablespoonfuls ot 
flour, that has been wet to a smooth batter, with 
one cup of milk reserved from the quart and 
while this is being done stir faithfully. Now place 
at once over a vessel of boiling water and let it 
eook five minutes longer; stir in two well beaten 
eggs and cook three minutes more. Serve at once 
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with any nice sauce. 

Pudding Sauce.—A niece pudding sauce is made 
by boiling together for ten minutes a cup of rich 
eream and a half pound of maple sugar. Anothe: 
by rubbing to a cream half a eup of butter, ome ot 
powdered sugar and one beaten Flavor to 
suit the taste. 

Homemade Candy.—An odd and delicious candy 
is made by boiling a pint of cream with a pound 
of maple sugar: put them over the fire together 
and let them heat slowly until the sugar is melted. 
then boil rapidly for one hour; if the sugar is 
very moist longer boiling will be required. Pour 
into well buttered tin pans lined with waxed 
paper; when partially cold) cut into squares 
like caramel. Just before it is taken from the 
fire walnut or butternut meats are sometimes 
dropped into one part of it for variety. 
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Worth Remembering. 
SILVERS. 
—__ 

It was while paying a visit to my husband's 
aunt, a Connecticut dame of ye olden time, that I 
mentally placed housekeeping among the “ Lost 
Arts,” on which Wendell used to leeture so enter- 
tainingly. In the good old days when this lady 
Was young, every woman not only understood the 
smallest details of housekeeping, but practiced 
them as well. Some of the knowledge gained dur- 
ing my visit I have made notes of and have kept 
posted in my kitchen, where I try with indifferent 
suecess to insist upon their application. 

If anew clothes line is boiled it will not “kink.” 

Stains made by acids can be neutralized ly 
ammonia. 

Half a lemon dipped in salt will clean copper 
and brass articles and make them look like new. 

Use a damp cloth dipped in baking soda to clean 
tinware. Rub well, rinse and wipe dry with a 
clean towel. 

To remove hard grease spots from a stove put 2 
few drops of kerosene oil on a cloth and rub them 
with this. 

To remove stains from marbles, rub them with an 
old tooth brush dipped in powdered chalk and 
ammonia mixed to a soft paste. 

A tablespoonful of ammonia to a quart of water 
is the best medium for cleaning windows, lamp 
chimneys and any kind of glassware. 

Keep asaueer filled with lime in damp closets 
or where there are apt to be any impurities, and 
the air will be made dry and sweet. 

Apply the juice of an onion to bee stings and it 
will absorb the poison. This is a good remedy to 
use in case of snake bites while waiting for the 
doctor. 

Fresh tea, coffee or fruit stains can be removed 
by the quick application of boiling water. If they 
are of long duration rub with glyeerine, and wasln 
in the regular way. 
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Lou’s Burden. 


ANNIE WESTON WHITNEY. 
—_ 


Its a sin and a shame,” said Nellie Allen 
emphatically, “and I don’t mind telling you so 
either for Lou never will. You ought not to have 
stayed here a day after you found she had not 
inherited the property.”” ‘ But Iam very comfort- 
able,” said Miss Winters, stopping for a moment 
her “ eternal knitting ’’ as Nellie called it and eye- 
ing her companion closely over a pairof gold- 
rimmed spectacles. 

* Comfortable! I should think you were,” said 
Nellie, as her eyes flashed, ** but were you not so 
before you came here, and could you not be com- 
fortable again, without making Lou work herself 
to death?” * Work is good for the young,” came 
in the same monotonous tone from the knitter. 
**But it is all work and no play with Lou now, and 
that kills in time. You ought to be ashamed to sit 
here quietly and see Lou slave to make you com- 
fortable,when she has her brother to work for, too.” 

“T have always been taught,” said Miss Winters 
stifiy, peering again over the gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles, “that it was the duty of youth to care for 
old age.” “If you were really old or feeble or 
helpless, I should not say a word, but you are 
neither, and I don’t see why you have to stay 
here and be a burden to Lou, when she might be 
near her brother—” “Hm!” interrupted her 
companion resuming her knitting. * that’s easily 
managed, I have only to write and tell him ro 

*You—you wouldn’t dare!” gasped Nellie, * it 
would break her heart, and after all she has done 
to prevent his knowing anything, until he has 
finished his studies! O, you would not be so eruel!” 
+ Thinks he’s still living on my sister’s money?” 
* Yes, she was educating and supporting him while 
he studied medicine, and it was distinetly under- 
stood that Lou was to inherit all she had and was 
to continue to supply her brother with a certain 
amount yearly if her aunt died before he fin- 
ished studying. Lou has never told him of the 
loss of the will and the finding of the other giving 
everything to people who don’t really need it. 
She has been brave about it all. When she 
found she must give up her lovely home, she 
thought possibly she could live somewhere near 
her brother and in such a way that he would not 
suspect anything. Then you came and there was 
another to support, and she was obliged to come 
down to these three rooms and hard work. Fortu- 
nately her‘aunt never allowed her to touch any of 
her share of her father’s property, or she would 
not have a penny now. O, how I wish I could find 
that will!” 

“Time she was at home!” said Miss Winters 
looking at the clock, “I must have that four dol- 
lars to send off in the next mail.” The last few 
words were said in a low tone, but Nellie heard 
them, and springing from her seat cried excitedly, 
“You are not going to ask her for money to-day?” 
Miss Winters looked at her a moment sternly, and 
then said,even more stiffly than usual, ‘* Who has 
a better right, I wonder? Yes, [shall ask her for 
the money.” 





so 


* Would you still ask her if you knew that she’ 


had just succeeded in putting away the money for 
the rent, which comes due to-morrow, and that 
she will have no more coming in till next week?” 
“The rent can wait. [ must send the money to- 
<lay.”? “ You're the meanest ” Here words failed 
and, shutting her mouth tightly, Nellie started 
te leave the room, but before she had reached the 
door, she stopped suddenly and said quickiy, “If 
I give you that money, will you take it and not 
say a word to Lou?” For a moment Miss Winters 
neither raised her head nor spoke. Then, drop- 
ping her knitting, and looking up slowly, she said 
indifferently, “ You can leave it if you wish. It 
does not matter so much where I get the money.” 

Nellie opened her purse in which her father had 
that morning placed her monthly allowance, and 
ecunting out four dollars, laid them on the table. 
Then, without one look at Miss Winters she turned 
and left the room, hurrying home to get rid of the 














angry, hateful feelings that were in her heart. 
Yes, she hated Miss Winters, and she could not 
help it. She threw herself on her bed when she 
had removed her wraps, and tried to “think it 
out.” “The cool way in which she took my 
money!” she thought, as the hot tears streamed 
down her face. “If Iwas Lou, ’d run away and 
leave her to take care of herself.” 

It was not that she minded giving up the money 
itself, though her father’s income did not admit 
of her having anything but a small allowance, 
but she had planned a pleasant little surprise for 
Lou with three dollars of that month’s allowance, 
and it could not be taken now. She would not 
have minded it so much if it could really have 
done Lou permanent good, but to have it go as it 
did, and without one word of thanks, was hard. 

For an hour she fought with herself as many 
girls doin their own rooms where only God him- 
self can see and know of the struggle, but in the 
end her better nature conquered and she loved 
Lou more devotedly, if possible, than before, and 
for her sake determined to suppress all angry or 
wicked feelings that had arisen in her heart 
towards the other. 

She had just succeeded in removing all traces of 
emotion, and was preparing to leave her room, 
when a quick tap at her door was followed by the 
entrance of Lou Winters, a tall, well formed girl 
with dark hair and eyes, a striking contrast to 
Nellie herself, who was short and a blonde. 

The two girls were a strong contrast in charac- 
ter, as Well as in looks. Nellie was impulsive, and 
possessed a free, open nature, but she was a girl 
who depended largely on the love and care of 
those about her for happiness. Her bright, happy 
disposition made friends for her everywhere, but 
outside of her own family, the one friend for 
whom she cared most was Louise Winters, When 
but six years old Louise had been left an orphan 
and had been given @ home by her aunt, her 
father’s sister, This aunt had bought in at the 
time of her father’s death, the old family home, 
one of those grand old places made historical dur- 
ing the war of the Revolution. Here she had 
lived as Miss Winters, and here she had lived dur- 
ing her married life. Here her husband died and 
here she continued to live until summoned home 
to a more beautiful and lasting abiding place. 
This home with all her earthly pgssessions she 
had bequeathed to Lou whom she had learned to 
love as her own child. 

Louise had naturally a independent 
character and, though not so impulsive as Nellie, 
her feelings, when once roused, were intense. 
She did not make so many friends as Nellie, but 
those who could make one of her, knew her asa 


strong, 


true warm hearted one on whom they could 
depend. She had loved her Aunt Ellen devotedly. 


but her brother was more than everything else in 
the world to her, and when, after her aunt’s death, 
she was told that the will had mysteriously dis- 
appeared and that she had nothing but what she 
had inherited from her father—for an old will had 
been found, made before her birth, leaving every- 
thing to other relatives—her first thought was of 
her brother and of the effeet it would have on his 
future. 

She determined, if possible,to keep all knowledge 
of it away from him until his studies were com- 
pleted. This was the more easily done as they 
were more than a hundred miles apart) and 
it would not be so very many months before his 
studies would be over. By strict economy herself 
she felt that she might be able tosupply him with 
money and even live near enough to see him ocea- 
sionally without his suspecting anything. If there 
was enough for him, she felt sure she could take 
eare of herself; but her plans were quite upset by 
the appearance of this strange aunt whom she 
had never seen. She knew that years before she 
had left hex sister and gone West, but that she 
should return so unexpectedly was strange. She 
had come too, to find a home for her old age with 
some of her family. Her sister was dead and Lou 
was the only one left to weleome her. For the sake 
of the aunt who had been a mother to her, Lou did 
so cheerfully, even though she saw that it would 
keep her from her brother; but as time went on 
and she saw only stern looks and heard only 
grunts of approval or sharp criticism, her heart 
sank within her and she shed many a silent tear 
over her disappointment. ; 

It never oceurred to her to shake off this new 
burden, for, hard as it was to bear, she believed it 
had been sen’ for some good reason; but there 
were days when she had to fight hard with her- 
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self to keep back the angry words that would 
struggle for utterance. Kind words and loving 
saresses Would have made everything easier to 
bear, but she was denied them, and was constantly 
asked for money, ‘as though,” Lou once said bit- 
terly, “* I was made of it, and what she does with it 
I can’t imagine, for I have never seen one thing 
that she has bought.” She wondered how she 
would be able to keep on and still make both ends 
meet, but tried to look cheerfully into the future 
and to do the duty that lay before her as pleas- 
antly as possible. 

Nellie was the only person to whom she spoke 
of her troubles and to her she tried excuse 
much of her aunt’s conduct by saying it was the 
natural result of a lonely life. But Nellie was not 
so lenient and forgiving as her friend and felt for 
her so deeply that when she had found herselt 
alone that afternoon with the object of her intense 
dislike, she had not hesitated to speak as she 
would not have done had Louise’ herself been 
present. Now, as Louise before her, she 
was startled by the look on her face and asked 
quickly, “ What is it Lou?” “O Nell,” was the 
reply, as the speaker burst into tears, * brothe: 
Will is very sick and has sent for me.’ 


io 


stood 


The tears came into Nellie’s eyes too, as she put 
herarms about her friend and tried to quiet her 
*And now,” she said, when they were able to dis- 
cuss the situation, * you willsend your aunt back?” 
“QO Nell, T can’t, [T pity her and for dear Auni 
Ellen’s sake, who was so good to me, Il mean te 
bear with her a while longer, and try to find the 
soft spot in her nature. I am sure there is one. 
It really seemed to me as though there was a more 
gentle look in her eyes when IL was telling her 
about Will. Those horrid gold-rimmed spectacles 
make her look more sharp, and unbending than 
she might without them. I wish sometimes she 
would just leave them off fora few moments.” “1 
dowt believe that would make any difference for 
when she looks at you over the top of them, in the 
way she does, it makes you feel small. I don’t 
wonder she and her sister had to separate.” 

*Do you know why she left? She and Aunt 
Ellen both loved the same man and when she 
found that Aunt Ellen had won him, she went 
away without a word to either of them and has 
never been back until now.” Nellie was on the 
point of saying something, but restrained herself 
and asked instead, *“ How will you manage to go 
away and still keep her here ?”” ‘ Mrs. Hunter has 
been as kind as she could be,” said Louise, ‘ and 
knowing Thad the money ready to pay the rent, 
she told me I must keep it and she would board 
Aunt Julia as long as I stayed away and would 
wait for the money until I could pay it. I don’t 
know what I should have done if it had not been 
for that.’ 

* But Lou, that will not be enough for all you 
will need. You ought to have things—’ “I think 
I can manage, I won't need fine clothes in the sick 
room, and when I am able to leave there I can 
come home before Will notices.’ **O Lou, Lou! And 
to think it was intended you should have so 
much! If the will could only be found.” But it 
cai’t, dear. It has been searched for everywhere.” 
But Lou, the money for the rent wil! 
“T—I will be able to get more— 


“T know. 
not be enough.” 
if I need it.” ; 

Nellie started back with a look of horror. Some- 
thing in the tone of Lou’s voice and the expression 
of her face roused her suspicions and she exelaimed. 
* Lou, Lou, you don’t mean O, it can’t be your 
mother’s wateh and diamond ring.” * She would 
willingly have given them up for her son,” said 
Lou quietly. “ But you must not—no—you must— 
not.” Then she stopped. <A thought had struck 
her, a thought that led her, as soon as her friend 
left, to her father’s study. When she left it and 
went to see Lou, she had one hundred dollars in 
her pocket, the money her father was to have 
used to send her to the seashore in the summer. 

“T would hate myself for going and having so 
much pleasure,” she had told her father, “if by 
staying at home, I could help Lou now.’’ To her 
surprise, she found Lou looking brighter and hap- 
pier than she had done when they separated, and 
she was told that the rent had been paid during 
her absence and that one hundred dollars had 
been left for her “in payment of a debt.’ ‘Is it 
not strange?’ she exclaimed, “I can’t imagine 
who could have done it, for lam sure no one owes 
me anything. I shall leave part of it for Aunt 
Julia’s board and anything she may need, for I 
have no idea how long I will be away.” 

Visions of the seashore rose up in Nellie’s mind 
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and she was tempted to keep back what slie had 
prought herself, but thoughts of doctors’ bills and 
medicine, perhaps for weeks, drowned the selfish 
ones and she took occasion to place the envelope 
containing the money where Lou would find it 
when she reached her destination. She wept 
bitterly that night over the giving up of her trip. 
She had looked forward to it with pleasure for so 
long that she could not give it up without a strug- 
ele. During the weeks that followed Lou’s depart- 
ure, she would have missed her sadly, had not so 
much that was strange and unexpected come into 
her life. She wrote nothing of it to Lou, but met 
her at the station on her return, and as they 
walked up the street 
insisted on her stopping 
and going through the 
grounds belonging to her ii Im 
old home. ‘It looks,” Hi hi i i! 
said Louise, her eyes Hil ne i 
almost blinded by tears, WE | fl | | 
“as though some one 4 Hl ai 
were living here.’ “ Yes. i | 
It has been rented by | qh 
one of the loveliest per- i 
sons in the world. } 
Come.” Louise found | C 
herself being led into 
the house itself and into 
the very drawing room, 
where sat her aunt. 
“What—what does this 
mean ?” she gasped. “ It 
means,’ said Nellie, ex- 
citedly, * that you have 
just the dearest aunt in 
all the world,” and going 
up to Miss Winters, she 
drew off the goldrimmed = / j ; 
spectacles and removed . MA | Lf 
her eap, to which was 
attached a false front of 
hair. And what a change 
it made! It was liter- 
ally another person, 
with the kindest eyes 
and sweetest smile, who 
looked up at the two 
virls. ** Louise, my dear,”’ 
she said, holding out her 
hand,* will you forgive 
your aunt for her decep- 
tion?” But Louise had 
thrown herself at her 
feet and burst into tears. 
A moment later she was 
listening as her aunt 
spoke. “I should prob- 
ably never have re- 
turned to my old home,” 
she said, “had I not 
heard of the missing 
will, but the thought of 
the niece and nephew 
who would suffer by it, 
led me to think it my 
duty to return. I had 
never seen them, though, 
and was not willing to 
take them wholly on 
trust, for I, too, have a 
fortune to be disposed 
of. I have tried and 
tested one, severely, too, 
and now, if she can for- 
sive me—”’ But Louise 
did not allow her to pro- 
ceed. She playfully put 
her hand over her mouth 
and looked at her lov- 
ingly. “ And now,” said 
Miss Winters, “there was another strong reason 
for my coming home. I thought I could find the 
will.” * But auntie—”’ began Louise. * Yes, I know 
you think every place has been searched, but my 
dear, we have the traditional secret drawer in that 
eld desk of your great grandfather’s. I was 
relieved to find it still here, for I strongly suspect 
it holds the missing will.” 

And there, upon examination it was found, and 
it was a happy trio that discussed the future 
together that evening. To the infinite delight of 
Louise, Miss Winters announced her intention of 
making her nephew her heir. Nellie had already 
received from her the four dollars she had bor- 
rowed, together with one hundred dollars, for she 
had seen her place something among Lou’s things 
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before she left and had secretly examined to see 
what it was. The kind words that accompanied 
the return of the money, well repaid Nellie for her 
temporary disappointment. 

‘‘And now, my dears,” said Miss Winters, ** you 
may begin laying plans for the summer, for you 
shall take any trip you like, as my guests of course. 
Ah! Nellie, you need not look so surprised. Under- 
stand, once for all, that it will take me years to 
pay off the interest of that four dollars. Just 
think how much happier Iam than I ever expected 
to be in my old age, with two such dear girls to 
love and put up with my eccentricities.” 

“But you ought not to say such things of me,” 


i 





NELLIE COUNTED OUT FOUR DOLLARS. his head in 


said Nellie, “I don’t deserve them, for I—indeed 
I did—I hated you for a time.” 

‘And I—I love you all the more because it was 
out of your love for another that you did it,” said 
Miss Winters, kissing her. 





Benediction upon the Cricket. 
—>- 

The earliest description of travels in the United 
States was written by one Cabeca de Vaca who 
preceded De Soto to the Land of Flowers. ‘One 
night,” he wrote, “the ships were on the point of 
striking the rocks without any of the crew per- 
ceiving it, when a cricket which had been carried 
on board the ship by a sick soldier, began singing. 
Two months and a half had passed since we had 








put to sea and it had been silent, but the little ani- 
mal now perceived the land and commenced its 
song. . This unexpected musie attracted the atten- 
tion of the crew, who discovered the rocks no 
more than a musket shot away. It is certain that 
if the cricket had not sung we should all have 
perished, the four hundred men and thirty horses ;”’ 
and the quaint old writer supplements his anec- 
dote with a benediction upon the insect. 
———— <> - 
Queer Things About Birds. 
GEO. E. WALSH. 


— 

A musical little warbler that is very abundant 
in the Middle States is 
the Maryland yellow- 
throat, and it remains 
with us until winter 
‘sets in,” and then it is 
very deliberate about 
going to warmer eli- 
mates. A curious whim 
of this little singer is to 
build its nestin a skunk- 
cabbage, and so pro- 
tected is the home by 
the unpleasant odor that 
few enemies ever dis- 
turb it. The cow bunt- 
ing bird generally selects 
the yellow-throat’s nest 
to drop its eggs in so 
that the foster-parents 
will take care of the 
, young; but since the 
latter has taken to build- 
ingits nest in the skunk- 
cabbages their unnat- 
ural enemy has not 
invaded the homes. 
Although such localities 
in the swamp are not 
Suggestive of ‘Araby 
wi the blest,’ they are. 
it nevertheless, safe and 
quiet for the yellow- 
throat, who does not 
mind the odor so much 
as the thought of bring- 
ing up somebody else’s 
children. Whoeversaw 
a white-winged black- 
bird ? Nobody; and yet, 
such a bird exists, many 
willsay. If you want to 
see one watch a flock of 
red-winged blackbirds 
in the autumn as they 
flit around from tree to 
tree, and. occasionally. 
you will catch a glimpse 
of a white-winged one in 
the flock. But after all 
it is only a deception — 
an optical illusion. The 
spot on the shoulders, or 
upper part of the wing, 
is really red, but when 
E the birds get at certain 
angles in the sun, the 
spot appears white. It 
is really a curious effect 
of the light reflected 
from a ruddy surface. 
The white- winged black- 
’ bird is, therefore, a 
deception, the same as 
the white crow which 
the boy saw flying above 
the fog. 

x The dense fog made the 
erow look as white as a pigeon. The swifts, that 
build their edible nests in the Andaman Islands, 
are greatly valued by the collectors, who gather 
the nests every year to sell. These peculiar 
swallows form their nests from a gelatinous 
secretion, and they resemble pure _ isinglass 
in appearance. The best quality of them are 
worth their weight in silver, and some collec- 
tors make big day’s work going around from 
island to island exploring rocks, caves, and man- 
groveswamps. There are several collections 
made a year. But some years the crop has been 
very poor. The nests seemed to-be- destroyed and 
devoured by some animal or inseet. It has been 
discovered now that the swallows ate their own 
nests after the yong were hatched during seasons 
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when their natural food was searce. In fact, they | One can have as many of these beds as the varie- 
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for—for fun, as much as anything. Didn’t know 





taught their young to eat their home up to live, | ties of plants found. The glass covers must not he was going? There he is now. Isn’t he as florid re 
and when they were half grown they had to fly, be interchanged and they must be left off as | amanas youever saw? Draws the cork from the wn 
because there was no nest left for them to rest in. little as possible. Small bottles coated inside with | bottle too often, [ reckon. There are many, too, ties 
This is another method by which nature protects | the gelatine and corked with absorbent cotton | that do the same—eh, Uncle Amos? A good bath a 
the birds of the air from starvation and danger. will grow the fungi well. It is well to mark each wouldin’t hurt him, to-day. Hello, Rivers, are we os 
cover with a number pasted on the outside, to | going to let this old Adam ask us all we know”? Wi 
——————“—e—_____—_ prevent mistakes and a corresponding one in When I’m an older man I'll answer some of his Ab 
A Wonder Garden in the House. pencil on the blotting paper before it is dampened. questions, and give him a new guiner, and if he - 
Everything that can be learned about each plant doesi’t get mad, rid him of some of his prying , 
JOSEPHINE M. MILLIGAN, should be carefully described both in writing and | habits.” re 
— drawing, and marked with the number till the true The old man glared. i 
This garden may be made at any season, and | jame is found. At the agricultural experiment * Beg your pardon, Uncle; if you were as skillful 
thrives better in shade than in sunshine. Many of — stations are professors, who havg studied the | a hatter as you was in your prime, you would be oe 
its plants live only a few hours, and yet, like fungi, who will gladly auswer intelligent ques- | mad enough to make us smart. But white hairs “a 
longer-lived plants, they grow to their full size, > tions on the subject, and can probably name what make a holy head, so good-bye; we take the bay ae 
and ripen their fruit before they die. The seeds, plants are found as wellas give much information — route, and you see the steamer yonder.” as 
or germs, are so light that they float in the airand | apout them. *But you haven’t told me a word about your 
fail on every exposed surface. They are so fine It is very interesting to watch the growth of | plans,” said the old man. 
that they cannot be seen without a magnifying | molds. Their tints are as variable as their forms. “You're mistaken,” said the younger, “I have 
glass, yet some of these dust-like seeds, or spores, | some are as black as coal, others snowy white. | told you the names of nearly 50 places I shall visit.” 
may be frozen or boiled a short time without being Different shades of red, buff, green and gray are Can the reader tell what the places were? I 
killed. They do not grow till they find the food | giso found. Sometimes the same plant changes | Prizes of $3, $2, $1, and two valuable books, will hol 
suited to them. Some prefer bread, some cheese, its color as it grows older. It is doubtfulif any- | be awarded to the five readers who send in the fev 
others jelly or fresh fruit. Many of them feed on thing can be found that would give more enjoya- most correct answers,addressed to ‘Puzzle Editor,” of 
living plants, others on living animals. Some are blestndy than the cultivation of a mold garden and AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 Lafayette Place, tut 
useful, like the yeast and vinegar plant and the ye investigation of its plants witha microscope. N. Y., before March Ist. At 
edible mushrooms. Many others are hurtful, and eiths See. a Ce loc 
are found where there are disease and decay. z Xu 
These plants belong to the large family of fungi. The Mysterious Journey. : A Valentine Party. a 
rirpeeneent psig ee ae ae ——— — A GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE FOR YOUNG AND OLD. ee er eae ee we 
are easily seen with the eye alone. The AMERICAN itt 
AGRICULTURIST microscope will show the great a : I had never heard of, much less attended a Val- 
variety and beauty of their forms. To make the As Uncle Amos, a hatter by trade, sat by his door entine party before, and I could scarcely wait 
garden, a table or shelf is required, some small | 0" & Monday morning, watching with friendly | itil the eventful evening to see what such an 
dishes that will hold water, some small blocks | interest to see the people pass, he was surprised affair might mean. At first it seemed not unlike 
of wood about an inch thick to set in the | tosee approaching the figure of ayoungfarmerof oie evening parties. There were friends to talk 
dishes, some squares of blotting paper to fit the | his acquaintance, clad in his Sunday best and car to and there was pleasant music and some danc- 
tops of the blocks and a glass tumbler or cover for | Tying satchel and umbrella as if going to the train. ing; when everyone had assembled, the door 
each dish. Everything used must be as neat and “Well, well, my boy, guess youre going some- opened and two little boys of the hostess walked 
«lean as possible, or intruding mold spores will where, likely, ain't ye? Got your chores all done in, one dressed as a letter carrier with his bag, 
overrun the garden with weeds. and bid the folks good-bye ?” . : the other like a little page of the time of King 
The dishes, the glass covers, the blocks andthe | The youth made as if to pass without seeing, but Charles. The page carried a large basket. The 
blotting paper should be soaked in hot water | being accosted, turned to reply, : ’ postman handed to each, from his mail bag, a 
when the garden is ready to be planted. To make Hullo, that you? How are ye? Yes, Uncle Amos, | white envelope with a cute little Cupid in one ot 
the soil for this garden, take two tablespoonfuls | cows all sold, pigs killed and everything fixed so | \irigus attitudes on the back, some shooting, 
of lean meat broth,the same of any cooked and | mother can get along, and now I’m off.” .. | others taking aim, others just having pierced a 
sweetened fruit juice, and a teaspoonful of gela- * Come, now, no fear of trouble is there, George? heart, ete. Inside was a verse of poetry, original 
tine or the jelly of cooked meat. A little more of “Td leave my addresses for the next three or copied, in which the name of the guest was 
the gelatine is needed in warm than in cold | months, on this card, if I didn’t think "twould introduced. Then came the little page handing to 
weather. Put all together in a wide-mouthed | hender me less ter keep still. You might give the | Gach a souvenir of the oceasion. Most of these 
glass bottle, let it stand half an hour, then shake | hull thing away, an’ I’ve got ter escape, fear or were pretty fancy boxes resembling fruit or flow- 
it well and place it inasteamer over boiling water no fear. They may hold me on ’spicion as "tis. ers. Since then I have heard of a Valentine party 
to killall the fungi in it. When the gelatine is You know well enough I didn’t kill Kenny, but if given in a great barn in which shooting at a target 
dissolved, strain the liquid through thin muslin they think I’m lookin’ for a new town to grow up Was practiced, the prizes being pretty bows and 
and return it to the steamer, cover it closely and in, they'll say it looks bad. There’ll bea mob; I arrows. The ices were molded like little Cupids, 
keep the water boiling an hour, when the mixture | leave it to you if there won't, and it’ be a chilly —which is a very easy thing to have done when 
will be done. Tie tightly over the mouth of the | day for me.” they can be ordered from a confectioner’s,—and és 
bottle one or two layers of white cotton batting * Nobody ’spects you now,” replied Unele Amos, | the cake was ornamented with Cupids. Refresh- 
that has been baked but not browned for about |“ where are you goin’, though? IT know it’s all | jjents were served in the dining-room of the big 
fifteen minutes,in anoven. Assoon as it is cooled right.” : old-fashioned house, once a farm house, now in 
till as thick as syrup, it is ready for use. *See here, Uncle, let me serve yer in some other the center of a growing town, and afterwards the 
Wash very clean some glass slides such as are | way. Come down town with me and take home a young people played games and ate dainties, and 
used with the microscope. Take one of these ata turkey as a parting gift. Tean’t have yer peekil’ | Wore as happy as young folks ought to be. 
time and drop on it enough of the prepared gela- | at all my things like that.” 
tine to spread thinly over the slide to within half “You don’t know what trouble is, my boy; you'd ee aa 
an inch of each end; warm the slide slightly, then | oughter been in the war—” Red Canaries. 
hold it right side up near a carpet, stuffed chairs, “Yes, I s’pose anybody who was in the war saw eae 
or sofa, on which drumsmartly with the tips of the | more trouble than I know anything about, but ’'m There used to be a great secret practiced by some 
fingers two or three times, close to the slide and | gettin’ fidgety, and I shall be doublin’ on my Own | j,ipq breeders, to produce a bright red canary, and 
lo! the seeds are sown. By holding the slides in | tracks pretty soon, to get away from my friends. | pulm it off for a new variety. That was some 
the dust brushed from furniture or window sills a | Come down to Miller’s market; Con ought to have | years ago, but it has lately transpired that the 
greater variety of plants, may be added to the col- | some good turkeys.” | secret was no more than the feeding of cayenne 
lection. The slides are then to be placed on the “Don’t care if I do,” replied the old man, rising, pepper to the birds during their first moult. 
damp blotting paper and covered with the glass | whereupon his daughter appeared at the door, | Wifile it may bring about the desired effect, it is 
top, Which should be high enough not to touch | witha pan of fresh doughnuts. . | nota thing to be dabbled in, as cayenne pepper, 
the seed bed. Two or three of these slides will be | “I vow,” said George, “ that’s the most tempting | aqminstered by inexperienced hands, is almost 
as many as can be easily managed, as each one | looking pana maid ever carried. [heard Bill Pike | sure to bring death to the bird. Better have the 
will give many different kinds of fungi. The blot- | speak of Adelaide’s doughnuts, so here goes. Thank | jatural coat of the bird. and retain 2 healthy pet. wel 
ting paper must now be kept damp. Slices of you. No, I won’t take any tea nor coffee nor COCO’ _s capitis Sees is a 
boiled potatoes may be used in place of some of | noranything to drink but a dipper er water. This ‘ ate 
the slides. After twelve hours, the beds should | doughnut, from such a hand, gives me new cour- The Traveler’s Tour. 50 te 
be examined at least twice a day. If the tempera- age and new zeal, and if my tune isn’t changed in — ond 
ture of the room is between 70° and 80° F. little | twenty-four hours, my courage is too loose to stay This is a very interesting game for a long winter ble 
patches will soon be seen on them. These are the | at the sticking point.” evening. One of the party is chosen as the trav- nan 
young plants. When large enough to show the dif- | ** Now, where’d yer say yer was goin?” resumed eler, and is given an empty bag. Counters with The 
ferent species, they may be transplanted on the the old man, as the two started down street. numbers on are given to the players. The num- spri 
point of a needle, each to a bed of its own, or one “See here, if you’re philosophical, ask another bers on the counters must run as high as the num- tom 
can wait till the plants are grown and ripen seed, | question; now we’re by ourselves, where can a ber of persons playing. Thus, the first person wai 
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flame after being used for each kind of plant, or that newmarket Elizabeth Barker has on, across counters may be only bits of pasteboard, with the eoiia 
instead of having one sort to a bed, there will be a the street! I called her a lizard, point blank, | numbers neatly written on. Then the traveler cll 
sad mixture. The second seed beds are only to | when I first saw it on her. Every cape Elizabeth announces that he is going to a certain country or mae 
have a little of the prepared soil in their center, | has is becoming, but that thing—” city, and of the first player asks some information faa 
enough to make them about the size of a dime, in | “ That isn’t tellin’ where you’re bound for.” | concerning it, how to get there, the shortest route, con 
the middle of which is to he placed the new “When the clock strikes three, Rivers and I— | the pleasantest one, the climate, soil, productions Nor 
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this 
first question, the traveler takes from him 
one of his counters, which he puts in his 
bag, and goes on to the next, asking each a 


question in turn. From those who have no reli- 
able information to give, he takes no counters. 
When he reaches his destination he empties his 
bag, and, by examining the counters, tells from 
whom he has received the greatest amount of 
juformation, and this person is the next traveler. 
Young people may make this very instructive by 
playing it geographically or historically, or they 
may each previously read some book of travels, 
and then, by asking information relative to the 
book they have been reading, may fasten the 
instruction they have received on their minds. 

——_——__-o————————_—_—_—_ 

Hunting the Last American Buffalo. 
I. C. WADE, DAKOTA. 
—_ 

Ever since the settlers invaded this Northern 
home of the Buffalo there have been rumors of a 
few straggling remnants of this once mighty race 
of American bison. Although the Dakota legisla- 
ture enacted laws several years ago to preserve 
any that might be alive, it was very much like 
locking the door after the horse was _ stolen. 
Numerous reports convinced some enterprising 
young farmers that there were really some buffa- 
loes in the hills or coteaux of the Missouri, 


A RACE FOR FREEDOM. 


which are irregular elevations, where good grass 
is abundant and water is to be found in the numer- 
ous little lakes and springs. These coteaux extend 
50 to 200 miles from the Manitoba line to the south, 
and east of the Missouri river, forming a verita- 
ble paradise for all sorts of wild game. They are 
now being rapidly invaded by droves of eattle. 
The wonderful grama grass so abundant in the 
spring and curing in August furnishes good food 
through the long cold winters, and the hills fur- 
nish shelter. 

One morning last June, the Wells Brothers, with 
a complete outfit, to furnish feed for the men and 
grain for their horses, started for the hills. They 
had eight Broncho ponies, especially good for this 
purpose. They were good all-day riders, as were 
their help,—Henry Derner, J. Brown and Barny, 
(iray. Some 30 miles southwest of Jamestown, 
North Dakota, the reports merged into fact as they 








player can give correct information to the | discovered two fine buffaloes, a mother and her 


three-year-old calf, feeding near a herd of cattle. 
Without delay the herd was rounded up, and, 
although the mother buffalo escaped, the buffalo- 
heifer was eventually driven in with the cattle and 
secured. 

There was plenty of wild sport before the other 
buffalo was captured. After following her for 
several days, she was at last approached suffi- 
ciently near to enable the boys to ride around her 
to keep her circling. She soon, however, showed 
them a clean pair of heels and was lost for two 
days. After much hunting she at last was discov- 
ered feeding in a beautiful natural meadow. She 
raised her head in calm wonder as she munched 
the last mouthful that she ever was to take peace- 
fully asa wild buffalo. She soon scented danger, 





however, and, climbing the 
nearest hill, surveyed her 
enemies who were nearly 
surrounding herand moving 
gradually so as to cirele her 
towards the camp. The buf- 
falo lowered her bushy 
head and started down the 
hill at a speed that no horse 
dare tollow. In fact, she 
seemed never to slacken her 
pace up or down, through 
meadow or through water. 
She rushed on as if she knew 
the blood of generations was 
concentrated in her veins, 
and she did not propose to leave her bones to the 
hunter who gathered those of her ancestors at the 
rate of nearly 1,000 carloads per year, for 10 years, 
representing five millions ofbuffaloes whose bones 
were used in sugar refineries and fertilizer fac- 
tories; so vast were the herds, now almost extinet. 

For nearly one hundred miles was this rapid race 
kept up by the buffalo, until one horse dropped 
dead. Fresh horses were brought from the camp 
to take the place of the exhausted bronehos, but 
not until the buffalo had tired out both horse and 
man did she stop in a meadow half full of water. 
Heretofore she had scooped up water on the run 
like the locomotive of a fast mail train. She had 
snatched mouthfuls of grass as she ran up the long 
coulees or ravines. This had sustained her in the 
continuous mad gallop. This chase is historic. 
for when can it ever be repeated? The buffalo is 
gone. When the buffalo finally stopped, the men 








and the fresh horses were so jaded that man and 
brute could only go ataslow walk. Allison Wells, 
the lightest rider in the outfit, rode down beside 
her and threw over her head the lasso, when she 
slowly walked out on the brow of the hill starting 
to make one more dash for liberty, but the rope 
was fast, and a short struggle soon overpowered 
her. The glory of the chase was ended, for she 
was ignominiously tied, rolled up on a wagon and 
carted to Jamestown to be man’s slave through the 
balance of her natural life. 





A Costly Experiment. 


Many aperson thinking that he lias astock of ink, 
finds that the inkon the approach of cold weather 
has frozen and burst the bottles, and wasted. 













This is a most instructive experiment, but it 
need not be made with ink, as it shows an 
interesting property of water, of which ink so 
largely consists. Any otherwise useless bot- 
tle, or stone jug is filled with water, corked 
tight, and all the better if the cork be wired 
or tied down. The bottles thus prepared are 

to be placed where their contents will freeze. 

Usually they crack quietly, but sometimes they 

go off with an explosion. It is safe to guard 

against injury from flying glass, or other mater- 
ials by placing the bottle where it cando no harm. 

Placing it under a barrel or basket will prevent 

the flying of pieces. The water in the bottle or 

jug will freeze, sooner or later, according to the 
degree of cold, and as it freezes will burst the bot- 
tle or jug that contains it. It would do the same 
if the bottles were of iron. The lump of ice is 
larger than the water. - Water in changing from 


liquid to solid becomes larger, or, to state it 


another way, water expands in freezing. ‘“ Why 
does it do so?” do youask. It is one of the won- 
derful and important properties which belong to 
it, or to put it in another way, with which it was 
erented. Most bodies expand with heat and con. 
tract as they are cooled. Water when cooled gradu- 
allv contracts until it sinks to the temperature of 
41°; after this point it expands or increases in size 
until it reaches 32°, when it becomes solid, or ice, 
and is in bulk one-ninth greater than it was as 
water. This slight difference causes ice to float, 
our streams, ponds and all other waters to freeze 
on the surface. This expression is exercised with 
a power that makes it one of the important forces 
of nature. It splits immense rocks, and has its 
part in causing land slides, and by bringing the 
rocks to powder is one of the agents in forming 
soils. Freezing and ice, wesometimes find annoy- 
ing, and think them injurious. But they are 
among the most interesting and powerful phenom. 
ena of nature, pulverizing soils and _ fields, 
and may be studied with benefit at this season. 
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Agricultural Colorado. 

Colorado is called the Silver State. At two of 
the principal cities of the State, alone, the value of 
the ores smelted in 1891 was $36,000,000, yet the 
agricultural productions of the State for the same 
year are valued at 40 per cent. more than the min- 
Few people know the wonderful increase 
Our agri- 


erals. 
in wealth in consequence of irrigation. 
culture is dependent almost entirely on irriga- 
tion. As in all other irrigating sections, there is a 
tendeney toward horticulture. The hills and val- 
leys abound with orchards and gardens, where 
not long ago desolation prevailed. 

Ten years ago the Indians were removed from 
the western part of the State, and the country 
opened to settlement. Last September at Grand 
Junetion, a city of 4,000 inhabitants, with all the 
elements of civilization, was celebrated Peach 
Day, Where ten years before the Indians had pos- 
session. The fruit was free to all. The footsteps 
of the horticulturist followed those of the retreat- 
ing Indian. Now the country is famous for its 
orchards and gardens. These irrigated orchards 
and gardens are marvels of productiveness. 

In some sections alfalfa is the leading crop. One 
can stand in one spot, and see for miles away, in 
the clear atmosphere, the line of haystacks fol- 
lowing the lower side of the irrigating canals, 
while the upper side remains barren. In 1890 the 
length of the primary canals was estimated at 6,316 
miles, costing $10,980,000, and irrigating 1,635,000 
acres. The size of these primary canals may be 
estimated from the cost, $1,500 per mile. The cost 
per irrigated acre is 36.70. The construction of 
these irrigating canals is being continued. One 
now being constructed by the State, with convict 
Inbor, heads in the Grand Cafion of the Arkansas, 
extending east about 52 miles and will irrigate, 
when completed, 78,000 acres of lana between Cafion 
City and Pueblo, now practically barren. It will 
require several years for its completion. The 
waters of the long streams are used several times 
over in the work of irrigating. This is due to what 
is known in France as reproduction of waters; in 
Ameriea it is called seepagé. The waters of the 
stream being all taken out and used, a large per 
centage finds its way back again into the stream 
lower down, to be again taken out and used for 
the same purpose. 

The different altitudes of Colorado give climates 
suited to the perfect growth and development of 
different crops, and also give different seasons of 
ripening. Strawberries ripen at Pueblo, altitude 
4.700 feet, in June; at Buena Vista, altitude 7,500 
feet, in August. In the lower altitudes the tender 
vegetables and fruits are grown to perfection. 
Rocky Ford, altitude 4,000 feet, is celebrated for 
its watermelon crop. The San Luis Valley, alti- 
tude 7,500 feet, is celebrated for its potato crop. It 
was here that Mr. Chisholm grew the celebrated 
acre of potatoes in competition for the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST premium. These different cli- 
mates give not only a favorable yield, but also 
give a quality to the product that is unsurpassed. 
Another point to be remembered is that these 
crops are all grown by irrigation. The experienced 
irrigator is able to make the season suit the crop 
so far as moisture is concerned, irrigating for 
quality as well as for quantity. 

E. BRAYTON, Pueblo Co., Col. 
> 
South Dakota Farming. 


The past season has been an uncommonly wet 
one for South Dakota. All kinds of field crops, 
roots and vegetables have yielded remarkably 
well. Wheat will average, in the northern part of 
the State, about 15 bushels, per acre; but the excep- 
tionally low price of 50 cents per bushel is discour- 
aging. There are many steam threshing outfits 
with full crews, who board themselves in a board- 
ing house on wheels, and thresh wheat, delivered 
in the sack at seven cents per bushel. They usu- 
ally thresh out from 900 to 1,500 bushels per day 


aceording to the quality of wheat. There is mueh~ 


winter threshing done. The Russians in the 


western part of this country generally own their 
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threshing machines, and I have seen two women 
measuring and sacking wheat, one woman on the 
straw stack, and two women pitching grain to the 
machine. The German Russians in this section still 
cling to the European customs of living and dress 
and the women doa large part of the field work. 
As a result of their hard labor and economical 
mode of living they are as a class more prosperous 
and successful than Americans. A person can 
travel for twenty-five miles and see comfortable sod 
houses with roof and sides plastered with straw 
and clay mixed, and large stone or sod barns. A 
few of the younger German Russians are rapidly 
learning the English language. 

Real estate is advancing somewhat, as there 
appears to bea demand by Eastern parties looking 
for cheap homes. Prairie fires which so often 
prove destructive, in this western country, to both 
life and property, have fortunately not prevailed 
to any large extent this year. 

GEORGE HICKMAN, McPherson Co., 8. D. 


<o 
Farming in Brazil. 

The State of Maranham, notwithstanding its 
small population, 1.06 inhabitants per square kilo- 
meter (about six square miles), prides herself on 
her production of coffee, sugar, cotton, and fre 
quently rice, while in small quantities, yet on the 
system of extensive farming. This same system 
is also employed in most of the other States of 
Brazil, where the density of population ranges 
from three to nine inhabitants per square kilo- 
meter. The most thickly populated State of Bra- 
zil, barring the small neutral municipality, or 
Federal District, with the Federal capital, is the 
State of Rio de Janeiro, which has 17 inhabitants 
per square kilometer, and lies adjacent to the 
States of San Paulo and Espirito Santo. 

Mandioea flour, being the staple food article, 
especially for the poor classes, in Brazil, it follows 
that the cultivation of this vegetable is earried on 
in all the States of the Brazilian confederacy, by 
the small farmers, who, beyond extending careful 
attention to the plants, by weeding and hilling, 
employ the hoe exelusively. It seems beyond 
doubt that its culture will, in future, be practiced 
on a larger seale, and more widely, with more 
central depots for the collection of the produce, 
for conversion into laundry stareh, and other arti- 
cles, especially the tapioca, already in such good 
demand abroad as an excellent substitute for sago. 
Besides this planf, the small farmers in all the 
States extensively cultivate for their own con- 
sumption, beans and corn, sweet potatoes, the 
aipim, the pumpkin, and other vegetables, such 
as the quiabo, maxixe and cabbage. 

J. H. DEC. RODIGUES, 

Director of Agriculture, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


—_ 
An Apiarian Paradise. 

Colorado is not a very populous State, and yet. it 
keeps 64,000 colonies of bees, and produces 1,760,000 
pounds of honey worth, at 11 cents per pound, 
$193,600 and 1,500 pounds of beeswax worth, at 25 
cents per pound, $375, or a grand total of $193,975. 
The first bees introduced into Colorado, were a 
single colony in 1862. In 1866 a second colony was 
introduced. Both colonies died without leaving 
any increase. In 1870 a earload was sent there 
and from them began the beekeeping industry of 
the State. The introduction of alfalfa, red and 
white alsike and sweet clover, has rendered pos- 
sible the keeping of more bees in Colorado. The 
native plants and flowers furnished but a scanty 
supply of honey-forming materia], and it was not 
an uncommon experience to have the colonies die 
of starvation through the winter. But when the 
native flowers and plants were supplemented by 
thousands of acres of nectar:bearing plants, the 
bees found abundant pasture, and the flow of 
honey became greater and more prolonged. Win- 
ter found the hives well stocked and spring found 
the colonies strong, and able to gather the honey 
that awaited their coming in the upturned petals 
of the millions of blossoms which decked the fields. 

H. 8S. BEAVER, Arapahoe Co., Colo. 
a Sa 
Spring Weather in England. 

English lyrists are very fond of composing odes 
to the spring, extolling its beauties and virtues; 
they talk of sitting in the meadows “ watehing 
the lambs in the fields and the kine on the distant 
hill.” But, unfortunately for the poets, practical 
people know that all this is a very pretty piece of 


“hypocrisy, and that if any One was so foolish as to 


sit in a damp meadow in the bitter spring weather 
of the English climate, he would probably be a 





rheumatic invalid all his life. All the deserip- 
tions of these balmy munths of spring, and the 
genial, light-hearted peasants are nice fictions, but 
nothing more. The English farm laborer is not 
light hearted; on the contrary, he is the most 
stolid, and almost the most miserable man in 
existence. As for the spring—well, most people 
who ean afford it leave England from November 
until the next June. 
F. C. CHAPPELL, England. 
— 
Raising the Mortgage by Raising Turkeys. 
Turkey raising in Fresno County, Cal., is one ot 
the most remunerative industries of the farm. We 
have not a mare, cow, nor ewe that will bring in 
as much money from their increase at ten months 
old as one turkey hen, which we have, will bring. 
This turkey hen is one-fourth Bronze, is one year 
and ten months old, and weighed 15 pounds last 
March when she was a year old and had layed 30 
eggs by the last of that month. We set heron 20 
eggs on the first of April, and in just 28 days she 
hatched 18 chicks. At this writing, the last day of 
November, this little flock is seven months old and 
consists of 15 gobblers and three hens, the gobblers 
average 16 pounds each and the hens 12 pounds 
sach, aggregating 276 pounds. At New Year they 
will pull the seales down about 60 pounds more, 
and we will get about $50 clear for this lot. 
These birds have not cost us six cents, as our land 
is yet covered with wheat, and the alfalfa is green 
wnd thiek and is the natural paradise for the 
turkey. In conclusion, we have a superb county 
and sublime climate and when every body gets into 
office, and is dealing in futures we can hope to 
raise the mortgage by raising turkeys, which we 
eannot do with wheat. Yet there will be some- 
thing over 400,000 acres of wheat seeded in Fresno 
county this present falland winter. We have just 
had our first good rain for the season, and the 
weather in the valley is of a vernal nature. The 
old Sierras just at our east are robed with a heavy 
mantle of white, presaging water for the irriga- 
tor the coming spring. 
JAMES E. DONNELL, Fresno Co., Cal. 
oo 
The Cauliflower Crop on Long Island. 
The last season has been a phenomenal one in 
some sections of the country, but nowhere more 
marked than in the cauliflower district of Long 
Island. The farmers of Suffolk county say they 
are sure of good crops if they have a dry season, 
and the past one has been all they eould wish 
for in that respect, as there was not from May to 
November, all told, a rainfall equal to one good 
day’s rain. When the season came for putting out 
the plants, it was extremely dry and hot; rain 
was looked for with the deepest interest, it did 
not come, and the plants had to be puddled in, 
which is considered a slow process. After plant- 
ing they started slowly, and were refreshed only 
by two or three light showers, barely sufficient to 
lay the dust. Plants put out for an early erop 
mostly perished, or made unsalable heads. The 
later plantings eame on slowly but made progress 
that astonished the farmer, and the result was 
one of the best crops ever known. The acreage 
put out was large, sadly too large for the demands 
of the market, as on November first, cauliflower 
barely paid cost of shipment to New York; insome 
instances, they brought the shipper in debt. 
Some of the early shipments brought good prices, 
but the very late ones did not pay for growing. 
The pickle factory laid in its stock at three- 
fourths of a cent per pound. 
A. L. CHARLES, Suffolk County, N. Y. 





_ - 
Ramie Culture in Texas. 
famie culture is a promising new industry for 
Several farmers have been experimenting 
with this crop. Ramie will grow six feet high and 
will often yield three to five crops. This plant is 
a native of Japan and has only recently been 
brought to the United States. Ramie has been 
thought not to be suitable to the American soil 
and climate. “Hence its growth has been mostly 
experimental in the Western and Northern States, 
as the South has been slow to try it when not 
adapted to the other States first. In De Witt 
county, ramie has been grown largely though no 
effort has been made to make it a staple crop. 
Decorticating machines are being tried to work if 
while it is green. The crop brings the owners 
from $75 to $150 per acre and is asure crop. Ramic 
has to be planted but once and it stands the drouth 
well. Texas has abundance of rain in the fall. 
winter and early spring, and the ramie grows ups 


Texas. 
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as thiek as wheat. The soil of Southwest Texas is 
as well adapted to it, as that of Japan. The spec- 
imens now on exhibition show that the fibers are 
as fine as silk and very strong. 

W. L. MOORE, Denton Co., Texas. 


_~+-—_ 
The New Zealand Cattle Industry. 


The colonists of New Zealand imported herds of 
cattle and flocks of sheep from Great Britain, and 
started cattle ranches on the great plains, that 
stretch their level areas for three hundred miles 
along the east coast of South Island. The plains 
were 75 miles wide and extended back to the foot 
of the New Zealand Alps, which rose in a range of 
snow-capped mountains in the West. The great 
coast levels were coated with prolific verdure, 
and grazing land for 
immense herds was 
plenty. The constant in- 
erease of population 
enlarged the. cattle in- 
dustry, and extended 
the ranches. During the 
early days of thecolony, 
the profits on the cattle 
were derived from their 
hides and tallow — ex- 
ported to foreign mar- 
kets —and the sale of 
beef to the villages and 
ports, and the ships 
which visited the islands 
on their voyages over 
the Pacific. As the vil- 
lages grew larger the 
local demand for beef 
became greater; and 
when gold was discov- 
ered in New Zealand, 
and the precious metal 
attracted a great tide of 
immigration to the 
islands, the aggregation 
of population on the 
vold fields taxed the 
Previneces for meat sup- 
plies to their utmost. 
The rearing of herds 
was undertaken by 
companies; vast do- 
mains were preémpted 
from the colonial gov- 
ernment by land syndi- 
eates, and the cattle 
business was projected 
on a large scale. Here- 
fords and Jerseys are 
the best suited to the 
islands, and are favorite 
breeds. The Herefords 
are the most numerous 
and popular for beef 
eattle. They thrive on a 
scanty soil better than 
any other breed, and do 
better than any others 
on pastures remote from 
streams, where water is 
searee. They produce, 
when in good condition, 
excellent beef, and 
certainly the fattest 
Ihave ever seen in any 
part of the world. The 
Shorthorns are the most 
humerous cattle on the 
islands, and are consid- 
ered the best milkers, 
and fatten most readily. 
The Devons are popular dairy animals, and pro- 
duce richer milk than the Herefords. They are 
well adapted by character, and are in request for 
exen, having a gentle nature and quick move- 
ments. They are not as large as Herefords, and 
require richer food. Ayrshires are also highly 
regarded for their dairy qualities, and give a large 
flow of milk, of rare richness. They are not, 
however, popular beef cattle, but are raised in 
large numbers for dairy purposes. 

J. N. INGRAM, Auckland, New Zealand. 
oie 
Coasting on Snowshoes in Norway. 

In the land of the midnight sun there are great 
snowfalls on the steep mountain sides. In Nor- 
way, Sweden and Lapland the snow is often from 
ten to forty feet deep, and all travel would be 











stopped if the inhabitants did not possess a great 
adrvitness in the use of the long snowshoe run- 
ners. Each runner is made of a piece of the tough- 
est ash-wood, one and a half inches thiek, four 
inches wide and about eight feet long. Midway 
of its length, a leather socket is attached for the 
foot. On these slender runners the hardy north- 
ern people slide down the long slopes, skimming 
over the soft snow and shooting even 15 feet preci- 
pices, alighting far beyond without injury or 
interruption to the journey. The course is steered 
with the aid of a stout alpenstock with a sharp 
iron point, and above this a hook for use in climb- 
ing hills. Dr. Frid. Nansen used these snowshoe 
runners in his explorations of the glaciers and 
mountains of Greenland, and without their aid 
could not have penetrated the interior of that 





SNOWSHOEING IN NORWAY. 


frozen land. Snowshoe running is a popular sport 
on the Seandinavian peninsula, and there are 
many exciting races for large prizes. The most 
creditable run is to fly a steep precipice without 
accident. [The engraving represents a young man 
instructing his sister torun down asteep mountain 
side in Norway.] W.D. KROHN, Norway. 
—<—_ 

The Winter Gardens of South Florida. 

Winter gardening for the Northern markets may 
yet be termed an “infant industry”? in South 
Florida, as the country lras not been receiving 
many settlers until recently, and facilities for 
shipment have likewise been very poor. Now, a 
good many people are engaging in this work, and 
a regular steamboat service up the river to Titus- 
ville, where connection is made with fast raii ser- 








vice to-Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York 
gives ample opportunity for putting the products 
into.these markets in good time and eondition. 
Added to this, a good market comes now almost 
to the very dvoors of the growers during the early 
months, January, February and March, by reason 
of the large influx of Northern travel and the eon- 
sequent demands of the great hotels. All kinds 
of vegetables are grown by_the gardeners here, 
but most attention is paid to tomatoes, egg-plants, 
beets and cauliflowers. I have seen fine heads of 
the latter, early in January, that measured nine 
inches across. Aun intelligent Irish gardener at 
Jupiter has alsu suown me some celery (Crawford’s 
half-dwarf) that might well have made a Kalama- 
200 grower envious. Bush beans are also ‘grown 
extensively, and seem to be a very profitable crop. 
To bring cauliflowers 
into market in January, 
the plants are started in 
August, and need then 
a slight shield of cheese- 
cloth to proteet them 
against the sun. As 
growers must rely 
almost wholly upon eom- 
mercial fertilizers, much 
care and skill is needed 
here in order to bring 
the crops to perfection. 
But when this is done 
very large profits are 
often obtained. One in- 
stance came under my 
observation, of a ship- 
ment of twenty bushels 
of tomatoes, that netted 
the grower just five do)- 
lars per bushel. This, 
however, must not be 
taken as a basis upon 
which to predicate prob- 
able profits. The possi- 
ble profits, as in many 
branches of aggieulture, 
may be figured up on 
paper large enough to 
suit any one. For in- 
stance, such caulifiowers 
as shown me sometimes 
paid the grower, net, 
forty cents per head. Six 
thousand to eight thou- 
sand might be grown per 
acre. But there are in- 
sect enemies, and 
drouth, and failure to 
head, and the various 
other drawbacks that 
we meet, the world over. 
Notwithstanding all 
these, the work of gar- 
dening here is generally 
profitable. In support 
of this I may allude to 
the work of: some men 
who are so impressed 
with the outlook in this 
line that they are clear- 
ing, draining and irri- 
gating a considerable 
tract for this purpose, at 
an outlay of about two 
hundred dollars per acre. 
The establishment of a 
direct line of steamers 
for carrying oranges to 
the London market, ana 
the extension of tobacco 
and sugar cultivation, 
will do very much to advance the welfare of this 
State by giving it other resources than climate. 
J. K. REEVE, Dade County, Fla. 
—=_ 

Cannot Do Without It.—l always try to pay my 
subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
some time ahead to make sure not to lose a single 


number, as I cannot get along without it. 
J.C. DREW, Haverhill, Mass. 





For Those Who Love Flowers.— The AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST is the best magazine for amy 
one who has asmall place and loves flowers ane 
shrubs. C. F. BEACH, Cuyahoga Co.. Ohio. 





A Household Pet.— The AMERICAN, AGRICUL- 
TURIST is indispensable in our family, where it 


has become a regular household pet. 
FRED A. HENNE, Huron Co.. Mieh. 
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. The Anjou Pear.—Taking all considerations into 
aecount, we do not know of a more desirable pear 
than the Anjou. It is handsome, large, of good 
quality, a good keeper, and succeeds well in 
almost every section of the United States. Inthe 
catalogue of the American Pomological Society it 
is starred for.every State from which reports have 
been received, and double starred for 24 States. 
Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, Mount Hope Nurseries, 
New. York, make somewhat of a specialty of the 
Anjou, which they raise to peerless excellence, 
a fact of which we had occasion to convince our- 
selves by the examination of the superb speci- 
mens received from the firm. 





Pasture for Hogs.—D. E. Jenner, County B., 
Oklahoma: A mixture of alfalfa, red clover and 
orchard grass could be used in the Southwest for a 
large hog pasture, on which a few milch cows could 
be. kept, and the work horses turned in at night. 
Alfalfa, being of slow growth, will not furnish 
food until the second or third year. This would 
be the case. also with Kentucky blue grass, which 
it would be advisable to sow for the horses and 
cattle in addition to the orchard grass. The hogs 
will find the bulk of their food in the red and the 
alfalfa clovers. The red clover will probably be 
nearly destroyed in dry seasons, but will grow up 
again from the seed which has fallen on to the 
ground in previous years. In Kansas, there are 
many large hog pastures of red clover, from which 
one crop of hay is taken each year. In the case of 
the work horses, it would be advisable to have a 
small field for their exclusive use, as the hogs and 
cows will probably soil the grass too much for the 
dainty taste of the horses. You can plant the 
grasses in August or September on oat stubble 
thoroughly stirred with a disk harrow, or early in 
the spring on well prepared corn ground. Some 
farmers find that a very thin seeding of oats and 
sorghum with the spring-planted grasses will fur- 
nish pasture the first summer. The field should 
be mowed at least twice the first summer to kill 
the weeds. 





Cider Vinegar.—H. Crandall, Erie Co., N. Y.: 
Cider may be converted into vinegar at any time 
by filling a cask one-third full of old or new cider 
and keeping it uncorked in a warm place. If the 
cider is very strong a small quantity of rain water 
should be added. Full descriptions of the manu- 
facture of vinegar were given in our last December 
auan ber. 


Stabling Cows.—John A. Jackson, Wabasha Co., 
Minn., writes us: “The great advantage in tying 
cows every night is cleanliness, without which 
there is no good butter. I have made many tons 
of butter but I never liked the idea of wading in 
manure to get the milk. I prefer a good plank or 
eonerete floor with a good bedding of straw for 
my cows to stand on both summer and winter. If 
the stables are cleaned out every morning as they 
should be, they will be dry before the cows return 
at night. Then when the grass begins to fail, as it 
always does the latter part of August, and often 
eatlier, it is much easier to give them a light 
ration of sowed corn when tied up than when loose 
inthe yard where half of it will be wasted, and 
the man who is unwilling to provide for such 
emergencies had better not undertake to keep any 
cows. The making of good butter begins in a 
clean stable with clean cows and a clean milker.” 





Remedy for Lice on Poultry.—Mrs. M. J..3.. 
White Plains, N. Y.: If the weather were warm we 
should advise to dip the fowls in strong soapsuds, 
but at this time of year the best plan is to spread 
out a large newspaper, take each fowl and thor- 
oughly fill its plumage from head to tail, or rather 
from tail to head, with Buhach, or Persian insect 
powder. Use it freely, for the paper will catch 
what drops so that none will be lost. This should 
we repeated at an interval of two or three days 
antil the fowls have been gone over three times. 
Vor the poultry house we advise to clean out 
everything, and then thoroughly fumigate the 





house with sulphur. After which, take a garden 
pump and spray the house with kerosene emul- 
sion, or carbolic acid and water, or sulphate of 
copper dissolved in water. Every week, with a 
brush, or cloth, oil with kerosene the rvosts and 
their supports. Make a dusting box for the hens, 
two or three feet square and a foot deep, fill with 
dry sand or earth or ashes and mix in two or three 
pounds of sulphur. Place this box in a sunny spot 
in the house, and the hens will keep themselves 
free from vermin. 





Bean Weevils.—L. P. Swazie, Green Co., Mo.: 
There has been considerable discussion of late, in 
entomological publications, in regard to the bean 
weevil. For many years it has been supposed that 
the female weevils deposited their eggs on the 
green pods of the beans while they were growing 
in the field, but recently it has been claimed that 
this pest would breed and multiply among the dry 
leaves after they had been stored for the winter. 
Furthermore, Prof. C. V. Riley says that there has 
been an error in identifying the species, and that 
it is Bruchus obtectus, Say., instead of B. obsoletus 
Say., as given in most of our standard entomologi~ 
eal books. But its name in no way affects the 
means for its destruction, which are various. 
Perhaps the best is bisulphide of carbon, although 
dangerous near a fire or burning lamp. A half 
pint of the sulphide, placed in an open bottle, in 
the bottom of a barrel of beans, and then the bar- 
rel closed tightly, will soon smother all the 
weevils in, or on the outside of, the beans, 
without injuring them for planting. Spirits of 
turpentine or carbolic acid will also smother the 
weevils, and we have been informed that gum 
eamphor, broken up and sprinkled among the 
beans, will destroy them, but we have not tried it. 





Callas not Blooming.—L. B. H., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Callas frequently fail to bloom because they have 
not had sufficient rest, occasionally from being 
over-potted, and not unfrequently from some 
insect injury at the root. The best treatment is to 
let the roots get dry in summer, and when they 
begin to show signs of growth in autumn pot in 
good rich soil, and give them plenty of light, heat 
and moisture. 

Florida Beans.—‘ Visitor from Florida” asks the 
name of the beans picked up on the shores, and 
used as charms, when polished, and which he sup- 
poses to be the fruit of some aquatic plant. It is 
the seed of the Zutada scandens, a rank-growing, 
climbing shrub, common on the shores of the 
West Indies. The pods are frequently from six to 
eight feet in length, flat and woody, divided into 
numerous joints, each containing one of these nuts. 
When ripe these pods burst with great force, throw 
ing the nuts an almost incredible distance. When 
thrown into the sea, they are carried by the strong 
oceanic currents, not only to the Florida coast, 
but occasionally to the coast of Finland. ; 





Planting Dried Nuts.—Subscriber, St. Louis Co., 
Mo.: Imported walnuts, filberts and almonds 
often become quite dry and the kernels somewhat 
shriveled, when received, although they may have 
been fresh when packed for shipment. If not too 
much shriveled when they reach you, their vital- 
ity may not be injured, and, to restore them to 
their original plumpness, throw all into a tight 
vessel, and soak in warm water for twenty-four 
hours, then mix with pure sand and bury them in 
the open ground, where they will remain cool and 
moist until spring. We have had excellent success 
in raising trees from nuts bought in market and 
then treated as described. Of course we crack a 
few of the nuts before purchasing more than a 
few specimens,’ in order to determine whether 
they are old or new stock, for sometimes dealers 
will mix the old with the new before offering them 
for sale; but, by cracking a few, the cheat can be 
detected. 





Leaf Miners on Daisies.—Bernard Koster, West- 
chester Co.,N. Y.: The leaves of the Marguerite or 
Paris daisy, Chrysanthemum frutescens, you send 
are badly infested by a leaf miner, an insect 
belonging to an erder known as the Microlepidop- 
tera. The larvze of these minute moths are, in 
many species, so smal] that they find plenty of 
room to make their burrows and obtain food 
between the upper and lower epidermis of very 
thin leaves, like those of the daisy, columbine, and 
other herbaceous annual and perennial plants. 
Larger species live in thick, fleshy leaves, or 





bring two leaves together, holding them in posi- 
tion with webs while feeding; still larger species 
are leaf rollers. In the leaf miner, their burrows 
are readily detected, because the epidermis over 
them fades to a whitish color, as the chlorophyll is 
eaten away beneath, giving to the infested leaves 
a reticulated appearance, forming a network of 
whitish veins. We would advise dusting the 
daisies with Persian insect powder, or spraying 
with kerosene emulsion. 





Remedy for the Cabbage Worm.—C. L. Allen, 
Long Island, writes us: “This pest has an enemy 
that it cannot dodge as it does Paris green, 
salt, and kerosene emulsion. Its enemy is the 
turkey, which will not work harder in its search 
for grasshoppers than hunting for this pest. It was 
my pleasure, in October last, to watch a flock of 
turkeys on a worm hunt, and a more systematic 
and industrious set of workers I never saw. Not 
only did they keep the owner’s field of cabbage 
clean, but they went foraging among their neigh- 
bors’ fieids. The owner of the turkeys assured me 
they were not educated destroyers of the worms, 
but volunteers, and it is his candid opinion that if 
every grower of cabbage would keep a flock of 
turkeys, the worm pest would soon cease.” 





Which is the Best Tomato?—This is a difficult 
question to decide, as some kinds do better than 
others under adverse circumstances. N. Hallock 
writes us that for productiveness, earliness, good 
looks, regularity and evenness, long continuance 
in bearing, and for ripening up to the stem, and 
last but not least, excellent eating qualities, both 
raw and cooked, he has seen nothing as good as 
the Ignotum. While it is not as large as some 
other varieties, its beauty and smoothness will 
more than make up for that, besides, it is plenty 
large enough, fully up to the average. 





The Noble Acalles. — Florist, New Rochelle, 
New York: The large, grayish snout-beetle, 
or cureulio, which you send is a very inter- 
esting insect, because not at all common in this 
part of the country; at least, we have never found 
it here, and its native habitat is supposed to be in 
the extreme Southern States. For this reason, we 
would like very much to learn under what condi- 
tions you found it. Nothing is known of its habits 
or its food; hence, there is much to learn of this 
stranger, which is certainly closely allied to sev- 
eral pests belonging to the same family. Its scien- 
tific name is Acalles nobilis, or noble acalles. Itisa 
first cousin to the strawberry crown-borer, 7'ylod- 
erma frararie, but a very much larger insect, and 
could do an immense amount of damage to plants, 
if abundant, 





Soapstone.—J. Daniels, Marion Co., Mo.: The 
specimen you send as soapstone is merely a piece 
of very hard blue clay, with none of that soapy 
feeling, which is always a characteristic of pure 
soapstone or tale. There is also a grittiness or 
chalky appearance to the specimen you send, 
besides being very brittle, unlike tale. 





Wireworms and Potatoes. —C. E. Blake, St. 
Clair Co., Il.: As you have raised five successive 
crops of potatoes on the same ground, we think it 
desirable to make a change and try another field- 
Wireworms may have injured the tubers and crop, 
although there are several kinds of pests known 
by the common name of wireworms, and their 
nature and habits are so widely different that 
it would be useless to suggest a remedy when 
so simple a thing as a rotation of crops will give 
the desired results. To apply lime, salt, or any 
similar materials, in sufficient quantity to kill 
wireworms in the soil, would prevent the growth 
of any ordinary farm crop for two or three years 
thereafter, if not longer. 





Feeding Carrots to Brood Mares.—C. L. Laugih- 
bon, Lincoln Co., Wash., desires to know if it is 
injurious to feed carrots two and three times a day 
to mares in foal, and whether carrots should be 
fed only in the spring. The large Percheron 
horses of France, are fed freely on mangels which 
contain much less of the nitrogenous elements of 
food than do carrots. The English have long been 
accustomed to feed carrots to their thoroughbred 
horses, and few people have better judgment in 
feeding, and none have better horses to feed. 
Carrots in a perfectly fresh state contain of water 
85.0, per cent.nitrogen 2.2, ash 8.2, potash 3.0, soda 
1.7. Thus showing carrots richer in nitrogen than 
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the sugar beet. Roots should be fed in winter, 
because at that time they contain the largest 
amountof food elements. In thespring the woody 
fiber predominates, and the new plant starting 
absorbs the best elements of food. Hay and some 
grain should also be fed to brood mares and cows 
in calf, because the perfect elements of the grown 
and growing animals in utero, are not contained 
in full watery roots. 





What is a Stove Plant ?—C. Robbins, Essex Co., 
N. J.: A stove plant is simply a native of the 
tropics, requiring a high temperature and humid 
atmosphere. Plant houses are of three classes, the 
cool house, which is kept nearly to the freezing 
point, the intermediate, and the stove. 

Keeping the Manure Heap Moist. —Edgar L, 
Vincent, Broome Co.,N. Y., writes us: ‘*When I built 
my barn two years ago, I planned it so that I could 
throw the manure under cover into the basement. 
The next spring when I carted out the horse man- 
ure I found a good deal of it dry and worth but lit- 
tle as a fertilizer. I was speaking of this to an old 
Seotch farmer neighbor, who told me that in Scot- 
land, on wash-day all the slops were poured over 
the manure pile, and all other waste slops from 
the house were disposed of in the same way. A 
trial of this plan convinces me that my Scotch 
friend’s suggestion was a good one, and which in 
addition to forking the horse manure over and 
mixing it with the cow manure, I find a most pro- 
fitable thing to do.” 





Injury to Stored Grain by Insects.—Frederick 
Erbe, Sonora, Mexico: The warm climate of the 
Gulf region is favorable to the increase of the 
insects which destroy stored grain. The black 
weevil, the Angumois grain moth, and the red 
grain beetle are the chief enemies. These insects 
grow and act much alike, the eggs being deposited 
in the grain in the field and in the granary, and 
the adult insect escaping after three to six weeks. 
All cereals are attacked, and the center of each 
grain being eaten out, much weight is lost. Sul- 
phur and salt mixed with the grain will prevent 
some injury. It is claimed that dampening the 
grain, causing it to heat, will kill some of the 
insects. Treating the grain in an air-tight bin 
with the fumes of carbon bisulphide, is the best 
remedy. This explodes near flame or fire. One 
ounce should be used to every 100 pounds of grain. 
Milis and granaries should be thoroughly fumi- 
gated and the corners soaked with kerosene. 





Effect of Irrigation Upon Milling Wheat.— 
H. A. Milton, Custer Co., Montana: It is generally 
conceded that if wheat is irrigated while the 
grains are in the milk, the resulting kernels will 
be kept so soft that they will not make the best 
quality of flour, and will be difficult to properly 
grind in the flouring mill. Millers in Wyoming 
state that irrigated wheat is harder than that 
grown in the rainfall regions. Late irrigation, 
however, prevents hardening. If the irrigation is 
stopped at heading time, allowing the ground to 
dry out and properly ripen the wheat, the grain 
will be plump and hard and grind well, with the 
best flour-producing quality. If the wheat is 
slowly ripened by late and wasteful irrigation, the 
erain is kept soft. 





Digging Post Holes.—P. Cass, Tioga Co., Penn.: 
The best implement for making holes for fence 
posts is a steel bar, made with a broad, sharp 
edge, ground as an ax is. This will cut through 
hard ground faster than a mattock or a pick, and 
with more ease to a man’s back, and it will sever 
roots easily. The holes may then be made much 
smaller, and this will help to set the posts more 
firmly. The posts should, if possible, be rammed 
firmly with stones, and in the spring if these are 
filled in with a thin mortar of lime and sand, or 
clay, the posts will remain firmly in the ground 
without heaving by any frost, and it will be more 
durable. 





Value of Linseed Meal and Oil Cake.—O. A. 
Oliver, Whiteside Co., [ll.: Most of the foods used 
for animals need to be as much considered, in 
regard to their action on the digestive organs, as 
in the various nutritive elements they contain. 
It is very clear that any food that may act injuri- 
ously on the liver, kidneys or bowels, cannot be 
desirable, although dietetically it may appear to 
be exceedingly nutritious. This applies to linseed 
meal, which contains 40 per cent. of oil that has a 





medicinal effect on the animal that would com- 
pletely neutralize the effect of the nutriment con- 
tained in it, and, in action, kill the animal in 
course of time. Thus linseed, in its natural condi- 
tion, does not enter the list of proper foods, but as 
a condiment or aid to other foods, that may be 
helped by mixture with a small quantity of this 
meal. The value, therefore, of this meal, can only 
be estimated as to its effect in this way, and when 
given in small quantities it has been found useful 
by reason of its laxative results, by which the sys- 
tem is kept open and cool. Two pounds a day to 
a horse, or four ounces to acalf, has been found 
safe and useful. The oil meal is different, as the 
oil is mostly all taken from it and the medicinal 
part of it removed. Then it is valuable for its 
mucilage and the nitrogenous elements, but even 
in this condition it must be used with caution, 
and only as enriching the ration of otherfoods. A 
mixture of one part of the oil meal with two of 
oats, and three of corn, fed in the proportion of 
four pounds of the mixture with ten pounds of 
hay, will be an excellent ration for horses or cat- 
tle, but for milch cows, fed for butter, it will be 
better to leave out the linseed meal and cotton- 
seed meal, using only the corn meal. The effect of 
foods on the quality and texture of the butter is 
to be studied strictly, and any foods that injure 
this delicate product are to be avoided. 





Effect of Foods on the Skin.—M. Cantor, Mif- 
flin Co., Pa.: The important office of the skin as 
an excretory organ is seldom realized. But it is 
nevertheless true that the skin discharges from 
the system a very large amount of Waste matter, 
that would otherwise, by retention in the blood, 
cause sickness or death. The impure matter 
would poison the blood, and render it unfit for its 
vital function. Foods properly selected and used 
have precisely the effect of some medicines, and, 
hence, the importance of a proper selection of 
food to the preservation of health. This is espe- 
cially applicable to young animals, as calves, 
whose skin is so often infested with vermin 
because of its unhealthy condition, and the un- 
healthful excretions encourage these vermin, by 
furnishing food for them. Thus, the well-fed calf 
is rarely troubled by these parasites, and the bet- 
ter feeding of a lousy calf will often relieve it 
from annoyance. 





Fattening Old Cows.—L. Miller, Putnam Co., 
N. Y¥.: There is profit in feeding for beef when 
one has an old cow to dispose of, instead of a young 
thrifty steer reared especially for the domestic 
supply of the winter’s meat. The beef of an old 
cow is proverbially and truly tender and sweet. 
It is really young meat, because it is all made 
during the season. But this is true only of a well- 
fed animal. And few really know how to feed 
such a beast. The food must be soft and nutri- 
tious. Hay and corn will be wasted, unless the 
hay is cut, and the corn is finely ground. Then, by 
wetting the cut hay with water well sweetened by 
molasses, and mixing the meal with it, and feed- 
ing this, slightly warm, three times a day, a cow 
which is past a profitable milking age, may be 
turned into the best kind of beef. 





Draining in the Winter.—L. Saxton, Otsego Co., 
N. Y.: The difficulty met with by the freezing of 
the ground when making drains, may be avoided 
by the plowing of the lines of the drains before 
the frost hardens the surface. Solid ground 
freezes with great rapidity, but loose ground will 
not freeze sufficiently to interfere with the work. 
In finishing a day’s work at adrain, the end should 
be broken down and left loose; this will make a 
start again the next day quite easy. This is appli- 
cable to all kinds of earth work in the winter. 





Chapped Hands.—C. R. Lucas, Bennington Co., 
Vt.: The “horny-handed farmer” is so by his 
own neglect. There is no good reason why he 
should be so, but several bad ones. It is all for 
want of care. In the coldest weather the hands may 
be kept smooth and free from cracks if the skin is 
kept dry, or dried thoroughly when necessarily 
wet, by rubbing with a coarse towel, so that the 
skin is not air dried. To wash the hands, and half 
dry them will surely crack the skin, roughening 
it at first, and making drying difficult. Some fine 
sand should be kept at the washing stand, and 
when the hands are well soaped, some of the sand 
should be rubbed on and the hands cleansed in 
this way. Powdered pumice stone is better than 
sand, as it is sharper and wears off the roughness 





more easily, but fine, clean sand, will answer the 
purpose. Then by rubbing the skin dry, until 
it is bright and shining, the frequent chapping 
and painful cracking of it will be avoided. 





Chronic Indigestion in Fowls.—P. King, Routt 
Co., Colo., has difficulty with his fowls. “Their 
feathers. look rough, their eyes suppurate, they 
stand around with drooping wings and then die. 
Some have the comb and giHs turn purple and the 
food bakes in the crop.” Thesymptons are hardly 
full enough to decide positively the trouble, as 
these symptoms accompany a number of diseases. 
But it is probable that the fowls suffer from 
chronic indigestion, due to a lack of grit, and that 
this might lead to an enfeebled state of the system 
from which diarrhoea and roup proceeded. The 
first thing to do is to separate the sick from the 
well fowls, and to give to all a quantity of sharp 
grit. Pound up some glass to bits the sizeof a 
kernel of wheat, or a little larger, or do the same 
with broken dishes, or flint stone. For the fowls 
whose eyes are filled with matter, sponge off the 
head with cider vinegar, see that the cleft in the 
roof of the mouth is kept clean and free from mat- 
ter, and look out that the opening of the windpipe 
is not clogged up with a yellowish growth. Then 
give them two to four grains of quinine daily. 
For those with diarrhoea give boiled milk, or 
strong tea; or give water with sulphate of iron, or 
tincture of iron in it, enough to make the water 
look a little rusty. Feed on nourishing food and 
keep in a warm place. 


Ailing Turkeys.—H. H., Augusta, Ga., wishes 
“to find out if there is any cure for sick turkeys; 
they won’t eat, their heads get purple, ane their 
wings drop.” With so few symptoms, it is diffi- 
cult to tell accurately what the trouble is. The 
symptoms so far as they go, are such as accompany 
diarrhoea of an exhausting type. If this is the 
trouble we would advise the feeding on corn meal 
wet with boiled milk and well seasoned with cay- 
enne pepper. 





Self-sown Verbenas.—P. S. Lord, Fairfield Co., 
Conn.: If one does not care to go to the trouble of 
sowing seed in the spring, the last year’s bed may 
be cleared of the old plants in early spring, the 
surface soil containing the self-sown seeds may be 
removed, and the bed spaded with a coating of 
old manure, when the surface soil is to be spread 
on again and watered. The seedlings will come 
up too thick to remain, but they can be thinned 
out, and the surplus transplanted when a couple 
of inches high. Grown in this way the flowers 
will be inferior in size and quality and the plants 
do not bloom as early as those from seeds started 
indoors. Verbena seed is grown and sold in sepa- 
rate colors, but as usually grown, in small beds, 
mixed colors are most satisfactory. 





Determining the Sex of Pigeons.—R. B., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.: The male in pigeons and most other 
birds is usually the larger, has a coarser head, * 
fuller neck, stronger and more rugged appearance. 
The male pigeon will * play up” to another bird, 
especially if it is a strange one, that is, it will 
spread its tail, expand feathers on the neck, make 
little short runs, and generally behave like a cock 
toa hen among fowls. Stijl none of these signs 
are infallible, and laying seems to be, with pig- 
eons, the only absolutely reliable rule. Veteran 
pigeon fanciers occasionally make a mistake in 
sex, and hens have been famous winners as young 
cocks in some of the largest shows. Generally, 
however, there is little practical difficulty, after 
one is familiar with the birds, in distinguishing 
the males from the females. To make Bantams 
lay, one should provide a warm house, feed lib- 
erally, give meat every other day, or boil some 
meat to a thin soup and use this to wet up the food 
with. The same care that induces large hens to 
lay will influence the Bantam hens. 





Cranberry Culture.—George Murdock, Sicamous 
Junct., B. C.: Land that is annually overflowed 
and covered with water from June to August, 
would not answer for cranberries, for, during the . 
months named, the vines would be growing and 
the fruit setting, and would need the sunlight and 
warmth. The vines aré usually flooded during the 
winter months, and not in summer when blooming 
and perfecting their fruit. If you will procure a 
copy of “ White’s Cranberry Culture” it will aid 


‘you in selecting suitable land for the purpose as 


well as give the information required for planting 
and care of the vines, and for harvesting the crop. 
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“WHE PASSING YEARS. 


Orange Judd. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is one of those 
distinctively American institutions which have 
grown from a modest beginning to a wide useful- 
ness. The local farm journal of over half a cen- 
tury ago has developed into the international 
rural magazine of to-day. Weakened by the strug- 
gles of its first decade, it soon received new 
strength from the daring of the late Orange Judd 
whose faith in American farmers broadened the 
field of this publication from the State to the 
Nation. Throughout this continent, the daily 
press has already announced the recent death of 
this famous journalist, who spoke to our older 
readers through many years. 

Orange Judd was born near Niagara Falls on 
July 26, 1822, and therefore had fully filled the 
scriptural allotment of three-score years and ten. 
On the home farm the boy learned to work hard, 
to farm well, and to understand the farmer’s 
interests. In the pioneer home in 
the then Far West, he gained the 
experience and sympathy which 
afterward carried this journal into 
the homes of the settlers of Amer- 
ica as they moved the West nearer 
and nearer to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Pacific Ocean. With 
some aid from home, but relying 
mainly on his daily earnings, he 
graduated from Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Connecticut, but the youthful 
thirst for knowledge was not to be 
satisfied by a general culture, and 
the next three years were occupied 
with the study of Agricultural 
chemistry at Yale College. By 
writing for the farm papers, while 
teaching chemistry and lecturing 
upon agriculture, Orange Judd so 
proved his talent as a journalist, 
that in 1853 he became editor of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and in 
1856, its owner and publisher. Agri- 
eultural journalism was, at that 
time, in its infancy, and his sci- 
entific training peculiarly fitted 
him for his life work, to which he 
also brought an untiring energy, 
and exceptional tact in originating 
new and advantageous schemes for 
building up his journal. Thecireu- 
lation was then so meager that he 
did all the office work and wrapped 
and addressed the whole edition. 
His ambition was not only to make 
a better farm paper, but to bring its 
worth before the farmers in every 
possible way. All honorable means 
were used to induce people to sub- 
seribe and find out through one 
year’s reading the worth of his 
paper. The faith of his readers 
established the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST motto: “Once a sub- 
scriber, always a subscriber.” He 
was a born advertiser, and his 
skillfully planned and _ striking 
notices were placed in the most 
widely circulated newspapers. Under his man- 
agement, the journal prospered wonderfully, 
and, to still more increase its usefulness, and 
to insure its perpetuity, the Orange Judd 
Company was formed, with himself as its presi- 
dent. His stern life on the farm, the economies 
practiced in college, and the scientific training in 
the laboratories enabled him to select wisely the 
corps of able associates with whose coéperation 
this periodical became the standard authority on 
agriculture. He secured thousands of subscribers 
and conscientiously gave them the worth of their 
money. Every part of the paper, even the adver- 
tisements, passed under his serutinizing eye, that 
the interest of the subscriber should be continu- 
ously maintained and guarded. He adapted to 
the needs of American agriculture the long expe- 
rience and scientific knowledge of Europe, in the 
most readable articles, with the best illustrations 
ebtainable. He laid the foundations of the sor- 
ghum industry by importing the first seed, which 
he distributed widely. Through these columns he 
stimulated the people to a belief in scientific agri- 
culture and a large development of horticulture. 
The broadening influences of the Civil war gave 








wider scope to his abilities. He found many 
avenues of usefulness beyond his editorial duties. 
He was with the Sanitary Commission at Gettys- 
burg, and with the Army of the Potomac from 
Rapidan to Petersburg. He soon after projected 
the Long Island railroad system, and was presi- 
dent of that company. He originated the crop 
reporting percentage system, now used by the 
Agricultural Departments of every civilized 
nation. He was the first to arrange a scheme of 
Sunday school exercises, prepared to last a year, 
from which have developed the international 
Sunday school lessons. To Wesleyan University, 
the college of his youth, he gave $100,000 to found 
the Orange Judd Hall of Natural Science, in mem- 
ory of a beloved son. He was largely instrumen- 
tal in founding in connection with this institution, 
the first American agricultural experiment station. 
He contributed much to the building of churches, 
and other philanthropic causes and was heavily 
interested in realestate speculations. These enter- 
prises, outside of his journalistic field, brought, 
at last, with a turn of the financial tide, bitter em- 





ORANGE JUDD. 


barrassment, while his health gave out for a time, 
and his recovery required some years. 

In 1883, Orange Judd withdrew from the Com- 
pany which still bears hisname. Atthe middle of 
this century, the American farmer was almost 
without reading matter pertaining to country life, 
but there was made for him a reliable, instructive 
and entertaining farm journal, pictorial, non-par- 
tisan, secular, with the highest ideals. Books 
were published on rural affairs, farmers’ meetings 
were encouraged, the establishment of agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations was advo- 
cated and brought about, until, at last, agriculture 
has its own. department of the national govern- 
ment. The paper which was made a national 
agricultural journal, has gradually grown to the 
present international rural magazine. In the 
midst of this fruition, Orange Judd, ripe in years, 
but with the energy characteristic of middle life, 
founded in Chicago another farm journal—the 
Orange Judd Farmer—which is his legacy to his 
bereaved family. In his comfortable home at 
Evanston, Illinois, on December 27, 1892, after a 
very brief illness, the last hour came to this widely 
known journalist and fully esteemed citizen. 








A Singular Fact. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that there has 
been the widest fluctuation and the greatest fall 
in the prices of those staples which are most 
largely speculated in. We refer to wheat and cot- 
ton. The depression in the price of wheat is out 
of all proportion to the market value of oats, corn 
and other cereals that are not speculated in so 
largely. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S review 
of the official returns of the 1892 crops and their 
value shows that both corn and oats still maintain 
a fair average price compared with the previous 
decade. Wheat, on the contrary, is returned as 
possessing an average farm value of 20 cents per 
bushel less than during the ninth decade, while 
its present value is nearly 43 cents per bushel less 
than in the decade 1870-79. 

This is a fall of fully 25 per cent. compared with 
the average price of the last decade, and 40 per 
cent. less than the valueof wheat in the eighth 
decade. This fall in the price of wheat, is due to. 
something more than the supply, for in the past 
three years the United States wheat crop has 
averaged but little over 454,000,000 
bushels, or only 82,000,000 bushels 
above the average crop of the 
previous decade. It hardly seems 
probable that present abnormal 
low prices, can remain permanent, 
but their existence is a matter of 
grave concern and worthy of the 
most careful scrutiny of causes. 





The Use of Lime.—B. Carty, Bur- 
lington Co., N. J.: One of the valu- 
able properties of lime, as a 
fertilizer, is its causticity. It is 
this property which enables the 
lime to decompose vegetable mat- 
ter that is in the soil, and also to 
act upon the mineral matter as 
well. When the lime has been ex- 
posed to the air for some time, it 
loses this property and becomes 
mild, as it is termed, because of the 
carbonic acid which it unites with, 
as it takes it in from the air. Then 
the lime becomes insoluble to a 
great extent, as well as incapable 
of the effect above mentioned. It 
is for these reasons that when lime 
is used as a fertilizer it is always 
as quick lime. Gas lime is the 
refuse ef quick lime that has been 
used in gas works, to purify the gas 
by taking from it sulphuric and 
sulphurous acid, that would other- 
wise make the gas injurious when 
burned in houses. Thus it contains 
these acids, which give it the 
strong disagreeable odor, and 
which make it hurtful to plants. 
Some of these acids are lost by 
exposure to the air, and a part 
combines with the lime, making 
sulphate of lime, which is the com- 
mon plaster. Therefore, gas lime 
eannot be a substitute for quick 
lime in any way. It is useful only 
as supplying so much plaster. Gas 
lime has been found useful when 
applied to land that is infested by 
insects, as the white grub or wireworm, or that 
is very weedy, as it kills the insects and weeds 
as well. But the land must lie idle a whole year 
at least, until the acids of the lime have become 
neutralized in the soil. This of course makes 
its use undesirable, when at a little more cost 
the pure quick lime can be procured. This is 
useful under some circumstances, as when clover 
is turned under, or the land is sown down with 
grass, or has been manured wiith coarse man- 
ure. For improving sandy land, it may be spread 
at the rate of 25 or 30 bushels per acre, when a crop 
of buekwheat is turned under, and clover is then 
sown. After the hay has been taken off, the sod 
may be plowed for corn; but lime must never be 
used unless manure is also applied, else the land, 
especially tf sandy, will soon be exhausted. 


—~—- ~- 
>_> 





She Can’t Do It.—Sometimes I think I might 
economize a little by discontinuing the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, but when I consider how excel- 
lent a magazine it is in every respect, I make up 


my mind that I can’t do it. 
‘ MATILDA A. DANA, Suffolk Co., Mass. 
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Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass ; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn’t 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. 


— But fun to pay 

25c for Vacuum Leather 
Oil; and your money back if 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 








m Minnesota Saving, Fund & Investment 
Co.. of Minneapolis, Minn., i: a safe place to de- 
posit or invest money in any amount. ite. 





Beware of imitations. 
On 
VABEL 
HE GENUINE 


NOTIC 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 








HORTHAND Sy maior personally. 

ituations precured all a Pompetent. 

end for crear. Ww. G. CHAFFEE. Qcewego.N.Y. 
Bookkeeping and penmanship thoroughly taught by mail. 








% Hay PRESSES 


[STEEL PRESSES|] 





et “as me 


some PSE AG, 
1 ReeneRches Wore ALBANVGNN. 

















Keats Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food—palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
everything to those who 
are losing flesh and 
strength. The combina- 
{tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quick 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with loss of flesh. 





Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Soid by all druggists. 








Promptness 
Insures 


Safety. 


The insidious nature of a cold 
is one of its most dangerous charac- 
teristics. At first its hold. seems 
very weak, but before one is aware 
it has worked its way into the 
system and has fastened itself upon 


the lungs, the throat, the digestive organs, the kidneys or the muscles 


with a grip that can scarcely be loosened. 
ALLCOCK’S Porous Plasters are a sure, remedy, if applied 


promptly. 
but put one of these renowned PI 


Do not wait for the slight pain to become a severe one, 


asters on the part affected, and not 


only will relief from the pain come, but protection from further 
advance of disease will be secured. 


Promptness, however, is essential. 
Then even an ALLCOCK’S Porous Plaster is of 
Applied at once it can be relied upon. 


being 00 late. 
no avail. 


There is such a thing as 








Alfred Peats 


WALL 


PAPER 


Send 5c. for postage on 100 beautiful samples of Wall Paper and 
our guide, **How to Paper and Economy in Home Decoration,’’ will 


be sent FREE. | 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, 10, 12 1-2, I5C 


Per roll, all with wide borders and 


ceilings to match. Will refer you to 


more than twenty thousand well satisfied customers. Paper- 


hangers’ sample books, $1.00. 


Send to the nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, Wall Paper Merchant, 


136°138 W. Madison St., 
CHICAGO. 


30-32 W. Thirteenth St., 
NEW YORK. 













—ABESTOS— 
Plastic Stove Lining 


For Lining or Re-Lining 

@ lq Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, etc. 

i Cheaper and more durable 

? than Fire Brick. Easily 
applied. 

/ 


5 H.W. JOHNS Mfg. Co. 


87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








best bicycle made. WATCH is the finest quality GOLD 
FILLED. GUN is the finest breech loader. YOU HAVE 


YOURCHOICE of these 3 on! very easy conditions. NOT 
1 CENT OF MONEY wanted WATCH from anyone forthe choicc. 
They are absolutely frec. If, you want 
Bicycle, Watch or Gun, cut this advé. out and send tous, we; 


send full explanation by mail,bivycle,watch .gun by express. 
A. CUBTIS & O0,, Dept. A 34, 170 W. Van Buren Bt., Chieager 


10 BOYS & y Gl girl LS 


-1.X. L. THEM ALL. 


QUALITY TELLS. 







13 
Mal fe 


THE BEST STEEL MILL. 
STRONGEST STEEL TOWER 
No longstory here, butsend 
for Catalogue of Wood 
and Steel _ Mills, 
Pumps & Tanks. 
For Goods or 
Agencies address 


THE PHELPS & BIGELOW WIND MILL CO., 
KALAMAZOO, - - - MICHIGAN. 


Goods shipped from DALuAs, KANSAS CITY, 
MINNEAPOLIS or KALAMAZOO. 








\-DRAINAGE UOURNAL “() 


Devote) + _ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. , oonxe8 
» TO FARM DRAINAGE- MONTHLY-9\ 
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SCIENCE IN FARMING. 


—_ : 
Southern Tomatoes.—Field experiments with 
tomatoes have been conducted by R. L. Watts of 
the Tennessee station (B. 4, v). The yield was 
decreased by pruning back the leading shoots 
during the summer. Training to one or two stems 
secured fruit of larger size, better quality, and 
earlier maturity. In this case stakes and wire 
were profitably used to support the long stems. 
Strong, stocky tomato plants, transplanted to the 
field as soon as the weather will permit, ripen 
earliest and produce most. A medium depth of 
setting gave best results. Liquid manure did not 
increase the yield. Seeds sown in hills produced 
less than once-transplanted plants, and the latter 
were better than those twice transplanted. Seed- 
lings yielded a greater weight of fruit than cut- 
tings, though the tomatoes were not so large. Cut- 
ting back to three inches of stem at transplanting 
decreased the yield. Covering each tomato with 
a paper bag improved the color and quality, and 
decreased the loss by rot and sun blistering. The 
winter tomatoes grown under glass averaged 
about two pounds to the plant. 





Fertility of Prairie Soils.—Commercial fertiliz- 
ers will doubtless be used in the future on the 
poorer prairie soils, but, except for fruit and gar- 
den crops which require much labor and but little 
land, they will not pay so long as rich land is 
cheap, and yard manure inexpensive. The exper- 
iments of the Minnesota station as reported by 
W. M. Hays, (B. 20) show that prairie soils are very 
rich in all kinds of plant food even after having 
grown crops of wheat fortwenty years. Purchased 
nitrogen, potash, or phosphoric acid will not pay 
for grain crops on such lands. Land plaster at $3 
per ton, and tankage at $10 per ton at the home 
slaughter houses, may be profitably used by gar- 
deners and farmers who have light soils. Much 
yard manure should be made, saved and intelli- 
gently applied to those crops which will get from 
them the greatest benefit. They make the soils 
richer and keep them moister. Decrease in crops 
of wheat and other cereals comes mainly from 
eauses other than a lack of plant food in the fer- 
tile prairie soil. Rusts, drouths, floods, hot winds, 
dry cold winds, chinch bugs and other insects, 
foul weeds, improper tillage, and poor seed have 
done far more to lessen prairie wheat yields than 
a lack of fertility. Under such conditions, the 
study of plants and their diseases and enemies, is 
of far more present importance than soil analyses 
or fertilizer experiments. 





Soiling Crops for Milch Cows.—The value of 
the various green fodders for milk and butter pro- 
duction has been studied by the Connecticut sta- 
tion at Storrs. C.S. Phelps reports (B. 9) that the 
best results in both quantity and quality of the 
products were obtained where rations with rela- 
tively large amounts of protein, such as clover 
and peas, were fed. The experiments seem to 
indicate that rations with a larger proportion of 
digestible protein than that called for by the usu- 
ally accepted standards are to be preferred. Large 
nitrogenous rations, are especially important early 


in the period of milk giving. when the productive * 


capacity of the cowis most heavily taxed. The 
quantity and quality of the products may be 
improved by the use of foods rich in protein, and 
the manure is more valuable than that from 
starchy foods. In the station tests, when green 
clover was fed, the quantities of milk and butter 


were considerably increased, and the percentage’ 


of fat were greater than when green Hungarian 
grass was fed, both being soiling crops. 





Commercial Feed Stuffs.—The fodder articles 
raised on a farm do not always furnish the requis- 
ite amounts of the different food elements in a 
digestible form. C. A. Goessmann of the Massa- 
chusetts State station states (B. 45) that most com- 
mercial feed stuffs hold, in a good system of stock- 
feeding, such a position to the home-raised fodder, 
as commercial fertilizers do to yard manure for 
the raising of crops. They make a complete diet 
under the differing conditions-of growth, fatten- 
ing, or milk yielding. The money used by farmers 
to secure commercial feed stuffs as an added food 
supply for stock, exceeds many times the amount 
spent for fertilizers. Many of these purchased 
feed stuffs, being by-products of other industries, 
are very liable to great change. At the same 











to the agricultural value of the feed. Names may, 
and do, remain the same, while the composition of 
the article suffers serious changes in consequence 
of changes in the parent industry. Sales without 
due responsibility regarding the special quality 
of the material, are a great risk to the purchaser. 
Unacecounted for variations in the composition of 
feed is a serious obstacle to the desirable intro- 
duction of a rational and economical system of 
stock feeding. Hence, the prevailing methods of 
buying and selling commercial feed, do not rest 
on a just and fairly equitable basis. The trade in 
commercial feeds is to-day in the same unsatisfac- 
tory condition that the commercial fertilizer bus- 
iness occupied before the present system of State 
inspection. The generally conceded success of 
well regulated systems of State inspection of com- 
mercial fertilizers, suggests the advisability of a 
State inspection of commercial feed stuffs. 





Feeding Grain to Lambs.—When wool only is 
desired, lambs and ewes are generally fed on pas- 
ture alone, but for mutton and more wool, grain is 
fed to the lamb, or to both ewe and lamb. J. A. 
Craig at the Wisconsin station, reports (B. 32) that 
two years’ trials show that it pays to feed the 
lambs before weaning, all the grain they will eat 
even when on good red clover or blue grass pas- 
ture with theirdams. When the ewes have been 
well fed during winter so as to be in good condi- 
tion at lambing time, it did not pay to feed them 
grain when on good pasture, in order to secure 
more rapid and profitable gain in the lambs. A 
grain mixture of flaxseed oil meal and corn meal 
for feeding lambs, gave better results than a grain 
mixture of cotton seed meal and corn meal. Dur- 
ing the ten summer weeks, the Shropshire grade 
lambs, fed the oil meal ration, each made a weekly 
gain of over three pounds, while those eating 
cotton-seed ration, each made a weekly gain of 
less than three pounds. With the oil meal ration, 
100 pounds of gain cost $2, while with the cotton- 
seed meal, it cost $3.30. An ingenious lamb creep 
was used to keep the ewes from éating the grain 
food of the lambs. 





Fraudulent Stock Food.—A prepared food for 
horses and cattle, sold at the rate of $120 per ton, 
has been analyzed by the Maine station. The 
makers claimed that it prevented nearly all the 
common aiJments of farm animals, produced more 
and richer milk, fattened animals very quickly, 
was asure preventive of contagious diseases, and 
gave great endurance to horses. W. H. Jordan 
reports (R. °92) that the food is chiefly fine bran 
and shorts, with a small amount of fenugreek, an 
aromatic seed supposed to have mild medicinal 
properties. About one-thirtieth of the weight is 
common salt. If there are any other substances, 
they are in such small quantities as to escape 
detection, and, therefore, of no value. The analy- 
sis showed that the food was no more nutritious 
than ordinary bran and shorts. The fenugreek 
and salt combined, should cost no more per pound 
than the bran. The intelligent farmer will mix 
his own stock foods, and will avoid disease by 
cleanliness, good care, and proper food. If the 
animals then become diseased, he will secure the 
attendance and advice of acompetent veterinarian 
whose skilled judgment will detect the trouble, 
and suggest the proper treatment. Farmers using 
prepared stock foods, should send samples to their 
State experiment station for analysis. 





Alfalfa and Cotton Root Rot.—Some of the 
alfalfa fields of Texas are affected with a root rot, 
which causes the clover to die in almost perfect 
circles during June. Cool weather checks the 
dying until the next June, when a ring of alfalfa 
dies on the margin of the cirele. G. W. Curtis of 
the Texas station states (B. 22) that the trouble has 
been considered due to alkali, but that its annual 
spreading indicates afungus trouble. The disease 
spreads slowly, about 50 feet each year, and its 
advance is not stopped by plowing around the 
diseased spots. Hence the fungus must attack the 
healthy plants for some time before there are any 
visible signs of disease. The disease attacks the 


; crown and upper portion of the root, no fungus 


being found below sixteen inches from the surface. 
G. F. Atkinson has determined the fungus to be 
identical with the cotton root rot, Ozonium auri- 
comum, described by L. H. Pammel (B. 7). A pure 


| culture will kill young cotton plants in two tofour 
| days. It is doubtful if rotation of crops will 


remedy the trouble, since alfalfa, cotton, and prob- 


time prices are apt to change without any relation | ably other plants are affected by it and keep it 


| 











alive. It is hoped that by applying some poison 
to the ground at the proper time, it may be possi- 
ble to kill or cheek the root rot fungus without 


; serious injury to the alfalfa, cotton or other plants. 
| Salt has been found a good remedy when the 


ground was covered with it till thoroughly white, 
and it was applied when the crop was young but 
not vigorous. In addition the drenching of the 
surface of the ground with kerosene, either alone, 
or immediately after the salt, seemed to destroy 
the fungus. 





A New Tanning Plant.— The native people of 
the Southwest have for many years made a very 
soft, impervious and durable leather by tanning 
hides with an extract of the roots of the cafiaigre, 
Rumex hymenosepalus. A. E. Blount of the New 
Mexico station reports (B. 8) that this plant is 
indigenous to New Mexico, Texas, Arizona and 
California. It belongs to the same family as the 
docks and rhubarb. The coloring matter of the 
root dyes the hide a very dark red, but does not 
injure the quality of the leather, which wears 
much longer and better than that tanned with oak 
or hemlock bark. It is very abundant on the 
mesas, the roots growing in large clusters like 
sweet potatoes, single roots varying in weight 
from two to twenty ounces. In moist places along 
dry streams the roots are larger and most abun- 
dant. When collected at the right season and 
dried, the roots contain about 27 per cent. of tan- 
nie acid, which is double the tannin content of 
oak or hemlock bark. A ton of one and two year 
old roots, have been planted by the station on low 
ground watered from the irrigation ditch, and on 
the dry land of the mesa above, to test the profita- 
bleness of the plant for commercial purposes. 


Effect of Shearing on Fattening Lambs.—To 
determine whether shorn or unshorn lambs will 
give the best returns for the food consumed in 
winter, T. Shaw and C. A. Zavitz of the Ontario 
experiment farm (B. 83) fed ten lambs shorn late 
in November, and ten unshorn ones. Hay, grain, 
bran, and roots were fed. The unshorn lambs ate 
slightly more hay, but the other food consumed by 
both sets was the same. The shorn lambs, includ- 
ing value of wool, were worth so little more at the 
close of the test, that the autumn shearing of 
lambs is considered to be of no great advantage. 
These good grade lambs were fattened in winter, 
increasing over one-quarter pound per day ona 
daily ration of nearly eight pounds of grain, bran, 
roots and hay. 





Mulberries.— Few fruit-bearing trees have as 
many uses as the mulberry, which is grown for 
fruit, ornament, hedges and small timber, and for 
feeding silk-worms. L. H. Bailey of the New York 
Cornell station states (B. 46) that the mulberry is 
easily grown upon ordinary soils, though it is often 
tender in the colder climates during the first two 
or three years. The fruit of some varieties is 
excellent for dessert, and may be used for jellies 
and preserves. It is a good tree for poultry runs 
and swine pastures. The New American variety 
is recommended for the Northern States. Black 
Persian is oceasionally grown in the South and on 
the Pacific coast. Hicks is a heavy bearer, but of 
indifferent quality. Stubbs is perhaps the most 
profuse bearer of all, and the fruit is large and 
excellent in quality. Nervosa and Teas’ Weeping 
are unique varieties for shade and ornament. The 
Russian type is of value for ornamental hedges 
and small timber, especially on the prairies, and 
for single specimens and ornamental groups, 
though the fruit is usually worthless. The fruit 
mulberry of history is Morus nigra. American 
varieties of fruit-bearing mulberries have been 
developed chiefly from M. alba and M.rubra. The 
latter, being a native, has yielded the most impor- 
tant varieties, and as it is naturally variable and 
adapted to our various climates, the American 
mulberries of the future will probably spring from 
it. More general attention is merited by this 
hitherto neglected tree. 





Knots on Fruit Trees.—The crown gall injures 
many fruit trees in the Pacific States. C. W. 
Woodworth, of the California station, reeommends 
(B. 99) that in the nursery every diseased tree 
should be burned, and the infested land devoted 
to other crops. Plant only healthy stock. In the 
orchard every knot should be cut out and burned, 
the wound being soaked with Bordeaux mixture 
or other antiseptic solution. lf the knots reappear, 
dig up and burn the tree. Delay resetting for a 
year-or two. The crown galls chiefly affect the 
grape and apricots. The knots are a dark brown. 
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Mr. Geo. W. Cook 


After the Grip 





I was taken in a terribly weak condition, my health 
nearly wrecked, appetite was all gone, fe t tired all the 
time, had disagree able roaring noises in my head, severe 
I took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and all the disagreeable effects of 


headaches and sinking pains in my stomach. 
the Grip are gone, I am free from pains and aches. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


is surely curing my catarrh. 
GEO. W. COOK, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


I recommend it to all.” 





HOOD’S PILLS are purely vegetable. 





Asthm 


The African Kola Plant, dis- 
covered in Congo,West Africa, is 
Nature’s Own Cure for Asthma. 
Cure Guaranteed or No Pay. Export Office,1164 Broad- 
way,NewYork. For Large Trial Case, FREE by Mail, 
address, KOLA IMPORTING CO., 132 Vine 8t.,Cincinnati,O. 








Te MODERN HERO 


GRINDING MILL. 


Guaranteed the Best All Round 
Mill In the Market. 


Crinds Fast; Crinds Fine; 
Crinds Cool. 

Suitable for any power, 2 to 8 horse, 

either belt or tight gear. ‘I'wo kinds 

grinding burr, one for oats, one for 

corn, which will make very nice meal. 

Either burr warranted to do better 

work on any grain than any other. 
The Hero Mill sold either 

“with or without our cclebrated 

Hero Power. Prices lower thon 

= any other mill of equal capacity. 

BUY ONE ‘AND SAVE TOLL om LABOR 

DRAWING TO MIL 

Send for handsome illustrated ae giving full 

description of our celebrated 

Hero Milland Power, American Grinding Mille, 

Royal and Chief Tread Powers, 
Hero Fodder Cutters, Wood Saws, Drag Saws, 
Corn Shellers, Sweep Powers, 
Peck Husking and Shelling Attachment, Ete. 


APPLETON MFC. CO., 
Minneapolis, 19 So. Candl St. Appleton, 
Minn. CHICAGO. Wis. 
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> COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND ‘ 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR : ‘ 


Indigestion, Want of Appetite, Fullness ‘ 
after Meals, Vomitinygs, Sickness of ¢ 
the Stemach, Bilious or aeser Com-¢ 

; plaints, Sick Headache,Cold Chills, | 

4 Flushings of Heat, Lowness of Spire ¢ 

: tts, and All Nervous A ffections. , 

» Tocure these complaints we must remove ¢ 

>the cause. The principal cause is generally ¢ 

> to be found in the stomach and liver; put ¢ 

» these two organs right and all will be well, From 

two to four Pills twice a day for a short time 

will remove the evil, and restore the sufferer 

) to sound and lasting health. 


} Of all druggists, Price 26 ont s a@ box. § 
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ASK your Dealer for Disston’s ‘HUMBOLDT’ Cross-Cut Saw. 





Made of best quality crucible stee land ground even am e on teeth from end to end. Will potate the set longer 
and do more work without filing than any other ae for ‘*Hand Book of Saws” mailed free. 
E} NRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ora THE EMPIRE ark 


—-STANDARD FENCE. 

MACHINE— . 

Eight Years of Success. Weaves both farm and lawn fence. Every farmer 

can build his own fence better and cheaper than he can buy. 35 to 50c per 

rod complete. One man can build 60 rods a day. Works perfectly over hilly 

- ttt round and with any kind of pickets. Over 12,000 in use. Wire cheap 
aies— Catalogue free. Address, EMPIRE MACHINE CU., er Ind. 












































ROBINSON \273" PICKET FENCE MACHINE 


Has Perfect, Independent Spring Tension {or each wire. 
F anes hee at it not injure _ coating of wires. Cheapes t 
eaves over splices in wires with ease. 
NO OL required on the wires. AGENTS WANTED and Best. 
For Pricesand free Catalogue address 


SAFETY GATE CO., 3BoxG, RICHMOND, IND. 






















aRYEES: al. / MORGA Spading 
Harrow 


Soar fivaas A'S ; The Best all —— Ratna ah rd or ae tee 
A or Ka owed lan ubble, ie 
— NO EQUAL yards and P Peach Orchards. Leaves no 

/? furrow or ridge. Angle of teeth adjustable. Send 


fara for Catalogue. Mention this Paper. Address 
HCC D.S.MORGAN & CO. Brockport, N.Y. 
















NO DUST! Stacks with the blast of a fan, and the 
straw keeps better. In use in nine different 
states in 1892. Attached to nineteen dif- 
ferent maxes of Separators. A com- = 
plete success on ail. Built by the 
leading Separator builders. 












Send for 
Catalogue and 
Sy; testimonials and 
list of Threshing 
Machine manufactur- 
ers who build the 
Farmer’s Friend. 


THE INDIANA Ai 
MFG. CO. fm 
d Indiananolis,Ind.U.S.A. 



































a Made of Best Galvanized 
 caeaaaee STEEL 
_ WIRE 


<< >. 
ssases- S35 
: Ssases 
2 os 


Best Fence aaa Gates for all te amano “Write San catalogue giving 
full particulars. THE SEDCWICK BROS. CO. Richmond, ind. 


Eastern Agents STRAWBRIDGE & CHASE 
All kinds Wire and Iron Work, 
37 and 39 No. 2a Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














POT Ate Fe PLA NTER 


FERTILIZER AND CORN ATTACHMENTS. ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


QTAtTO cUuTTER 


A WONDERFUL, LABOR-SAVING TOOL. FULLY WARRANTED. 


Coeorwm eRILL 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST RIDING CORN PLANTER IN AMERICA. 
Plants Beans, Peas, Ensilage, Etc. Distributes Fertilizers. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO., Jackson, Mich., three ‘Rivers, Miche 
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FARMING IN ROREIGN LANDS. 


— 

In Denmark a law has just been enacted, render- 
ing compulsory the slaughter of animals affected 
with tuberculosis. 

The price of potatoes in Australia has advanced 
to almost seven cents per bushel free on board 
at shipping stations. 

in the Southern section of Russia, rinderpest has 
inereased rapidly, and cattle markets have been 
closed by the government. 

In Mexico, the river Slado overflowed its banks, 
and thousands of acres of coffee plantations and 
eattle lands were inundated. 

The wool clip of New Zealand was expected, at 
the end of last ycar, to be of better quality than 
the clip of the previous season. 

The Centrai Chamber of Agriculture, of England, 
held a national agricultural conference, beginning 
December 7th, its main object being to consider 
the present agricultural depression. 

A eattle insurance company has been formed 
in Germany, to insure cattle against tuber- 
eulosis. The premium for cows and heifers is 95 
cents, for oxen and bulls 68 cents per head. 

A general census of cattle took place throughout 
Germany, on December 1, 1892. All fairs and cattle 
markets were closed during the taking of the 
census, between November 30th and December 2d. 

The Douglas fir in British America is celebrated 
for its strength and straightness, frequently grow- 
ing over 300 feet high. This is being largely 
exported to California, where it is used in place 
of Oregon pine. 

The expenditure of the South Australian Gov- 
ernment in connection with its woods and for- 
ests, agricultural bureau and agricultural college 
departments, for the year ending June 30, 1892, 
amounted in the aggregate to $75,000. 

Mexico shipped nearly 25,000 boxes of oranges, 
worth $45,000, to the United States between Novem- 
ber 21, 1891, and April 30, 1892. This was 18 per cent. 
more than during the previous season, and the 
average price was 10 cents per box higher. 

An early frost destroyed nearly the entire pro- 
ducts of agriculture in all the northern districts of 
Finland, and the peasants of the North are already 
stricken with alarm at the prospects of absolute 
hunger for nearly 1,000,000 of the Finnish people. 

An American vine plantation has been laid out 
in South Africa, but, owing to a searcity of Ameri- 
ean vines, only 11,000 riparia and rupestris were 
planted. The study will be of interest owing to 
the varieties of character and composition of the 
soil. 

The total value of pastoral and tillage products 
in the Argentine, last year, did not fall short of 
$202,000,000, and the net proceeds are at least half 
this sum. This, of course, includes what is used 
home consumption, as well as the exported for 
products. 

Sheep farmers in France are returning to the 
pure Merino breed for mutton, as well as wool. 
They find that mutton sells at the same price, no 
matter what the breed, and that Merino wool pays 
better than coarser breeds, both as to quality and 
quantity of fleece. = 

The crops of Europe present the following aver- 
age figures for 1892,a middling crop being repre- 
sented by 100, wheat 103 per cent., rye 102. The 
crops of 1891 were, wheat 79, rye 63. These figures 
are sufficient to explain the downward tendency 
of prices during the latter part of 1892. 


In British Guiana no suitable agricultural people 
have settled in the colony, outside of the sugar 
planters, while its agricultural capabilities are 
enormous. There is plenty of good land, suitable 
for cocoa, coffee, cotton and rice, the latter being 
imported in large quantities from India. 

Egypt had poor crops last year. The cause of 
failure may be ascribed to the hot southern winds 
oceurring more frequently than usual. Plants 
requiring heat did well, such as cotton, sugar cane 
and beans. The wheat crop was 15 per cent. less 
than in 1891, corn was five per cent. short, and 
barley a failure. 

The period of extreme dryness which character- 
ized the year 1892 in Europe, ended at the close of 
September, since when an abundance of rain fell. 
In France the lifting of the beet crop was done 
only under great difficulties, the rains increasing 
their weight at the expense of the density of the 





juice. The French vintage in 1892 is reported rich 
in color, and alcohol, but short in quantity, prob- 
ably only half a crop. 

France is endeavoring to ameliorate the breed 
of sheep in Algeria, thus opening up a constant 
supply of mutton for the Paris market. The na- 
tives of Algeria own about 9,000,000 sheep and the 
French colony 4,500,000. The government hopes by 
the establishment of studs to raise a first class 
quality of mutton. 

The principal wheat growing districts of South 
Australia report the season a late one. In some 
sections the crop was hardly above ground, and 
looked pinched and scanty. In another section, 
although there was hardly a vestige of grass, 
farmers had not despaired, and thought that crops 
would recover themselves. 

Efforts are being made to extend the breeding of 
beef cattle in Algeria. The Arab ox is a small- 
sized animal, lean, rough bodied,and a good walker. 
Its yield in meat is about 60 per cent. in the case 
of oxen weighing from five to seven ewt. The 
quality of the meat can be readily improved when 
the stock is well fed and cared for. 


Assuming that each sheep clips four pounds of 
wool, the English farmer is receiving 75 cents per 
sheep less, annually, than his average between 
1860 and 1880. This makes a difference of $75 on 
every hundred sheep, and, as the sale of wool is 
estimated to make one-third of the gross revenue 
to the sheep farmer, this is a very serious factor in 
his income. 

The chestnut crop in France is valued at ten 
million dollars. One-third of the area that in 1850 
was waste land has since been reclaimed. The 
French peasant is a mechanic as well as a hus- 
bandman, it being nothing uncommon to find 
peasants who have mastered a dozen handicrafts. 
In many localities it is the unmarried daughter’s 
duty to guide the plow. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture, in Quebec, in 
order to encourage the winter production of 
butter, will pay to butter factories bounties of five 
cents per hundred pounds on milk furnished in 
November; 10 cents per 100 pounds for December 
supply, and 15 cents in both January and Febru- 
ary, the same to be paid 80 per cent. to the patrons, 
and 20 per cent. to the manufacturer. 


New Zealand cheese and butter makers have 
urged their government to secure the services of a 
leading expert, to lecture and instruct in cheese 
and butter making. They also advise the estab- 
lishment of a model factory, the granting of certi- 
ficates for skill, also that the produce shipped to 
the London market should be inspected by a 
competent judge before being offered for sale. 

The weights of last season’s cereals exhibited at 
the Royal Agricultural fair, in England, show that 
the first prize wheat weighed almost 70 pounds 
pounds per bushel, and that which secured second 
prize weighed almost 69 pounds, both these lots 
being grown in the colony of Victoria, Australia. 
The two prizes for short oats were also awarded to 
Victorians, the weight of the best being over 59 
pounds, while the second weighed 58 pounds per 
measured bushel. 


Shipments of butter from Victoria, during the 
season just ended, amounted to about 3,000 tons, 
and a bonus of two cents per pound was paid on 
all that sold in London for between 20 and 25 cents, 
while a bonus of three cents was paid to all that 
realized 25 cents and upward. It was estimated 
that the government would have to pay $200,000 in 
bounties, but the publie feeling is against this 
sort of subsidy, because one leading butter com- 
pany has just paid dividends at the rate of 20 per 
cent. per annum. 

The cotton fields of Egyptare artificially watered 
about eight times during cultivation, generally by 
taking the Nile water between the ridges on which 
the plants are growing, thus saturating the roots 
completely. The general ripening of the pods 
begins in September, and the cotton is ready for 
the first picking in October. The second picking 
takes place in November and early in December, 
and a third one in January and February. The 
wages of the pickers are from 20 to 30 cents daily 
for men, and 15 cents for children. 


The forests of British Guiana embrace a great 
many species of trees. The varieties of lumber are 
numerous in color, from dark red to almost pure 
white, and in specific gravity from nearly double 
that of water to less than half its weight. The 
principal building timbers are green heart, mora, 
and the wallaba. For furniture, there are nearly 








100 different varieties of wood. The exports of 
timber are worth about $100,000 annually, and the 
industry could be developed to almost any extent 
if the timber could be easily brought down from 
the interior. 

New milk retails for two cents per quart in the 
Apennine region of France. In this section the 
farms are all very small, and but very little trade 
is done. The owners do but little buying or sell- 
ing, but make their crops and stock almost com- 
pletely supply their needs. Yet these peasants 
always have a vacation at a neighboring watering 
place, where their room costs them only ten cents 
per day, another dime pays for the waters, and 
they cook their meals in a general kitchen. Arti- 
ficial irrigation is practiced to some extent in that 
thrifty section. 

Ten or twelve years ago, a disease appeared 
among chestnut trees in France, destroying them 
in great numbers, and the wood could not be 
utilized for heating purposes. Quantities of it, 
however, were used in tanning leather, as chest- 
nut wood contains five to six per cent. of tannic 
principles, whereas oak contains only three or four 
per cent. One establishment uses annually from 
30,000,000 to 35,000,000 kilograms of chestnut wood, 
paying therefor about 120,000 franes per annum, 
thus reducing the loss sustained by the land- 
owners from this timber disease. 

There were confident anticipations by the 
Department of Agriculture, of Manitoba, of 23,192, 
000 bushels of wheat from 916,664 acres, 14,763,000 
bushels of oats from 305,644 acres, and 3,198,000 
bushels of barley from 89,828 acres for the crop of 
1892. These estimates were realized from barley 
and oats; but fields plowed for wheat in the spring 
were injured by frost, and the exposure of a large 
portion of the crop in open stocks and badly con- 
structed stacks reduced the aggregate of wheat 
available from Manitoba and the Northwest Ter- 
ritories to 15,000,000 bushels; nor has the return to 
the producer exceeded 60 cents per bushel. 

The Spanish Agricultural Council is again dis- 
cussing means for putting an end to the ravages 
of the phylloxera in Spanish vineyards. At a 
meeting of the Council, several speakers expressed 
regret that Spanish vine growers had neglected to 
appeal for funds to enable them to adopt system- 
atic means to combat the pest. The technical 
staff engaged for the purpose of carrying out such 
measures has been dismissed on account of a lack 
of money. Vineyards covering an area of 380,000 
acres have already been destroyed, and 63,000 acres 
more have been invaded by the pest. The Agri- 
cultural Council suggests that the only remedy 
will be found in the propagation of the American 
vines which resist the disease. 

The Cheshire farmers’ club sent delegates to the 
agricultural conference in England, demanding 
free sale of improvements, fixity of tenure, anda 
land court to fix fair rents. A couple of years ago 
such proposals would have been considered as 
revolutionary, but now they are discussed in ali 
sincerity and earnestness. Against this rise and 
rapid growth of an agitation in England which 
bears a close resemblance to the Irish tenants’ 
rights movement, the landlords seem uncertain 
how to act. Their idea is to appoint a commission 
of men who have the confidence of the agricu'- 
tural community, and thus postpone any solution 
of the troubles. One plan suggested was to have 
a sliding scale for rents, a fixed ratio being estab- 
lished between rents and the market value of 
produce. 

The area of land under corn in Tunis has in- 
creased from 946,000 acres in 1881 to 1,825,000 acres 
last year, the value of the grain having risen from 
less than. $2,500,000 to over $5,000,000. The area of 
vineyards in Tunis is also increasing, for while it 
was only 7,500 acres four years ago, it has now 
nearly doubled, while the quantity of wine made 
has gone up, during the same period, from 337,500 
gallons to 2,360,000 gallons, and is expected to 
reach 3,150,000 gallons this year. The cultivation 
of the olive, which was formerly an important 
souree of revenue, but had of late been much 
neglected, has been taken up again very actively, 
and 56 mills, nine of which are worked by steam, 
have been started during the last five years in the 
district of Susa and Sfax. Most of these belong to 
Frenchmen, and, as they make better oil than the 
Arabs, they can afford to pay more for the olives, 
so that the natives have a greater inducement to 
grow them. In the Sfax district the Gc 7ernment 
have taken steps to grant concessions of land for 
this purpose, and there have been so many de- 
mands made that 45,000 acres will soon be planted. 
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BALLS OF FIRE 





hurled into the ranks of an army could not have created the excitement and dismay that our 


MURRAY $55.95 BUGGY ¢ 


have caused among the Buggy and Harness Manu- 
‘facturers, Dealers and Agents throughout the 
United States. FOUR YEARS AGO we began 
selling our Murray Buggies and Harness direct to 
the consumer, barring out all Middlemen in the 
shape of the Dealer and the Agent, and pune to . ae 
the consumers themselves the benefits of the im- we a 
mense profits heretofore squeezed and coaxed out Se a 
of them by that classof men. We were fully con- Se \n_.sifl 
vinced that by selling at first cost to the consumer ING 

direct, and by giving them the most substantial, the “i\ vA 

newest styles and the best finished work that c culd iv 

be produced, we would be eminently successful. 









#$5.95 HARNESS 


What has been the result of our four 
years’ work in reforming the Buggy 
and Harness business of the country 2 
aay The result is simply this—that to-day our name is 

“4 a criterion of QUALITY and LOW PRICES. 
t y Our “MURRAY” Buggies and Harness are more 
widely used than any three makes in the whole 
we country. We have had to increase our Plant from 
ear to year, until now we have the best facilities 
or serving our customers of any factory on the 
face of the giobe. 





WEYVE ouR PIGHTING CLOTHES On 
and from now and henceforth the war will be more bitter than ever. The support we have received from all parts of the country fully warrants us in 
saying that we have friends by the Hundreds of Thousands, and with their support, we will the coming season make ‘: record that will even eclipse 
our past glorious success. All people except fools have enemies—we have ours; they are the Factories, Dealers, Agents and Imitators, who are sore 
at our unprecedented success, and the loss of the “‘ soft snaps ’”’ which they previous! ad, and they now spend their inany idle hours in talking against 
the “‘ Murray ” Buggies and Harness. We like to have them talk, for they only vertise our work that mucl. more—as any person easily sees, and 
were we not a most dangerous rival, they would not spend so much ‘of their waluable (?), ume + a “‘prunting ” against us. To thes> so-called ‘* croakers’’ 


we can only say, that they have ours mpathy, while we have the art 


entitled to your support and trade. rite us forthe GBANDEST CATALOGUE ever a ; it contains about one 


? amounts to anything whatever to you, we’re 


undred and fifty pages of 


illustrations and prices,which will be of great interest to you. Will mail you this Catalogue FREE OF CHA&GE if you’ll simply drop us a line asking for it. 


THE WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO.. CINCINNATI, O10, ‘iho'tronarravr prorts. 








“ACME” PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER «° LEVELER 


Se ED, S now made, is a general purpose Harrow ‘hat 

| Coa pom does the whole , ert g ri start to finish, 

viz., it cuts, lifts, turns, crushes, pulverizes, levels 

and smooths, all'in one operation. Is made en- 

k tirely of cast "steel and wrought iron—practically 

: indestructible—and,withal, is the CHEAPEST RIDING 

HARROW ON EARTH. Price of new style about 40 

per cent. less than old style ; in fact, it sells for 
about the same as an ordinary drag. 


S ad.atee cet SENT ON TRIAL Sots ema 


DUANE H, NASH, Sole Mfr., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


MENTION ISHS PAPE: 















Cease BAPORAT AP 


For MAPLE, SORGHUM, CIDER, and FRUIT JELLIES. 


Corrugated Pen over _——— doubling boiling capacity. 







Small interchangeable syrup 
pans (connected by siphons) - 
y b conse say storing, and a Perfec 

‘Automatic Regulator. © Champion is as great an 
tees ovez the Cook Pan as the latter was over the old iron 
ang on & nips Catalogues mailed free on application, 



















IDEAL FEED MILL 










WILL SAVE 

33 1-3 PER CENT. 
— OF YOUR GRAIN. 
Remember it 8 CORN and all Finds o 
than any other. Our line 

ay CA Fei Ehecroaee elad 

Addrese for ca’ 


“we River Street, 
STOVER MFC, CO., ° FrxEeront,’ ILL. 











who have 
used the 


—REPORT— 
increased crops. 


Send for Special 
— Circular. 










HARROW ano 
CUTAWAY a 





oy COLL 


ee Tern 






CUTAWAY HARROW CO., HIGGANUM, CONN. 
New York Office, 18 Cliff St., New York City. 

































TONGUELESS. SANNA —~THE— 
SELF-GUIDING. Tr DER 
NO POLE exoe ton q ’ —ON— 
NO SORE __ _" WHEELS 
NECKS instead 


Seven Acres a Dayce'tso. 


Your horses abreast—one in the 

furrow, three on the land. 

‘oot brake prevents gang running ou 
team. Levers witbin easy reach, 


me Plowman * 
ustead of two. 














ing, » Straighter Fure 
rows, and Lighter Draft 
than any Gang in America, 
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ECONOMIST PLOW CO. South Bend, Indiana. 
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ANIMAL AULMENES. 


Asthma of St. Bernard Dog.—Ellis Lewis, Pike 
Co., Pa., has a beautiful St. Bernard dog, which he 
imported from Switzerland in 1881. The dog had 
very little sickness until last winter, when he 
began to breathe with difficulty, making a heavy, 
whistling sound. During the summer he was bet- 
ter, but now is becoming worse. The dog has had 
bronchial trouble—possibly pneumonia. As the 
chances of cure of a 12-year-old dog are uncertain, 
small teaspoonful doses of olive oil, two or three 
times daily, are advised; or the following prescrip- 
tion, in teaspoonful doses, twice a day: Scillae 
comp. two ounces, fluid extract belladonna two 
seruples, ammonia murias one scruple, olive oil 
six ounces. 





Turpentine for Kidney Ailment.—J. T. Frazier, 
New London Co., Conn., desires to know if turpen- 
tine ean be given to a horse, for torpid kidney. 
An ounce or two of turpentine, with half a pound 
of linseed oil, may properly be given for torpidity 
of the kidney, or for worms. But turpentine in 
small and repeated doses produces irritation of 
the neck of the bladder, causing tenesmus, strain- 
ing, and bloody urine. It is better to give only a 
single large dose of turpentine, with oil. Flax- 
seed one ounce, powdered gentian two ounces, 
nitrate of potash two ounces, may be given in the 
feed at night, at intervals of two or three days. 





Condition Powders. — David Munro, King Co., 
Wash.: Most so-called condition powders are 
tonies, and should give tone and energy to the 
digestion of ailing animals. They are useful in 
want of tone of the system, and in debility from 
exhaustion, from disease, or overtaxing of the 
system, or from lack of nutrition, and from want 
of proper care. A good condition powder may be 
made by mixing powdered ginger one dram, 
powdered gentian three drams, sulphate of iron 
two drams. Give at one dose, in the ground food 
of the horse, at night; or it may be given ina 
ball, by mixing to proper consistency with 
molasses. Fora veterinczry aromatic powder, mix 
powdered caraway seeds six ounces, powdered all- 
spice four ounces, powdered jamaica ginger two 
ounces, powdered liquorice two ounces. Give two 
or three drams in the ground feed night and morn- 
ing, or mix a dose with molasses, and give as a 
ball. Some horses refuse to eat the powder with 
their food, but a little firmness will generally 
overcome the repugnance. 





Puffs on Hock Joint.—L. M. Asher, Owen Co., 
Ind., has.a valuable mare, heavy with foal, that 
begins to show three puffs on the hock joint. 
Apply compresses of cold water. Rest is indispen- 
sable daring treatment, and, as the mare is in foal, 
the rest will cost but little. Mild laxatives of a 
quarter of a pound of Glauber’s salts, in the feed, 
every two or three nights, will help to allay fever. 
If, after the persistent application of cold water, 
much benefit is not found to occur, try hot appli- 
cations, as persistently applied, always covering 
with flannel cloths or bandages. 





Acidity of Calf’s Stomach.—Solomon Peterson, 
Holmes Co., Miss., has a calf that has a sour, bad 
breath. The calf does not look -thrifty; it has a 
fitful appetite, but is not really thin. This is one 
of the early signs of indigestion. Remove all irri- 
tating and indigestible food, that may keep up 
the trouble. A quarter of a pound of Epsom salts, 
with a dram of bicarbonate of soda, or the same of 
borax, given every second or third evening, will 
soon relieve the offensive acid eructations and 
incipient indigestion. 
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Powdered gentian and | 


whole flaxseed, of each a tablespoonful, in the 


food twice daily, will give tone to the stomach. 
Moon Blindness — Periodic Ophthalmia. — J. 
Schmid, Schuyler Co., Mo., has recently purchased 
a six-year-old mare. When purchased, a whitish 
scum covered one eye, which watered. After two 
weeks, the eye got well, but soon the other eye 
became affected in the same way. When that 
recovered, the first one_ became sore again, and 
now both eyes show signs of inflammation. The 
eyes seem to be somewhat smaller than natural, 
and present a bluish color. Lately the mare shies. 
Treatment is of more than doubtful avail in pre- 
venting or in curing this unfortunate malady, 
except in ameliorating the severity of the suffer- 
ing and the disease. The horse should be kept in 
a large, cool, clean box stall, shaded from the 
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light; she should be warmly clothed, and a linen 
shade, kept moist, should be applied to the eye, as 
the inflamed organ is extremely sensitive to light. 
The head should be tied moderately high, so as to 
prevent the blood from flowing to the inflamed 
eye, as animals, sick from any cause, generally 
earry the 1.eac low. Small doses of Glauber’s 
salts and acetate of potash should be given in the 
drinking water night and morning, to control the 
inflammation; an ounce of the first to a quarter 
of an ounce of the latter. For animals in high con- 
dition, and in low flesh there should be given, night 
and morning in the feed, half an ounce of powdered 
Peruvian bark and one dram of powdered sulphate 
of iron. Clean, sound food should be given. Grass 
is preferable in season. 





Mange.—Tail Worm.— J. M. Willey, Providence 
Co., R. I., states that, last spring, he purchased 
a cow, Which soon commenced to lose hair from 
above her eyes. The skin became covered with a 
thin crust. The hair came off in spots over her 
whole body. It was carried to the udder by milk- 
ing. Sulphur, lard, and carbolic ointment failed 
to cure; finally kerosene was effectual. The dis- 
ease was bovine mange. Kerosene is an excellent 
insecticide. There is a minute louse that destroys 
the hair on cattle similar to the bovine mange. 
There is a difference in the mange parasites of 
dogs, cattle, sheep and pigs. At the first appear- 
ance or sign of the recurrence of the trouble, go 
back to thorough treatment with kerosene. Oil, 
well rubbed in, isof service. Of course mange, or 
itch, is contagious. The trouble Known as tail 
worm is a myth of ignorance. The so-called tail 
worm is a thin tendon, found at a sore place on 
the tail, where the ignoramus cuts down and cuts 
off the delicate tendon, and pulls it out. This oper- 
ation is a case of cruelty to animals, which the 
humane society for the protection of animals 
should prosecute. 





Milk Dripping in Cows.—John Kellinger,. Mil- 
waukee Co., Wis., has a large cow that has had 
four calves, always been a good, easy milker, 
always thin in flesh. Because of this low condi- 
tion of flesh, the cow was brought to the city stable 
from the milk dairy in the country, and has been 
liberally slopped with meal, bran and wheat mid- 
dlings, and given hay at night. But instead of 
gaining in flesh she has become even thinner, 
though the increase of milk has not kept even with 
the feed, nor has the milk increased in riclness, 
but is getting rather blue. This cow is never dry 
from calf to calf. Her bag is large and loose, the 
teats large, long and soft, her skin is thin and can 
be stretched out from the body. She has a good 
appetite always. The cow is a “milk strainer.” 
Her whole system is lax. She has nostamina and 
never will have. Her milk lacks the elements of 
good milk. Exposure and bad fare would soon 
terminate her unprofitable life. If any of her 
calves are in the dairy, fatten them, if possible, 
and send them to market, for it is just such worth- 
less stock that spoils the herd. 





Severe Training of Colts. — The training of 
young colts either for running or trotting has 
become so severe of late that a large number 
break down in the crushing ordeal. The mad 
strife for speed has destroyed many a young ani- 
mal’s life; or, if not ruined, has brought a maimed 
animal, or a broken down constitution into the 
stud to perpetuate a weakness or a disease that 
need never have occurred. One of the most fre- 
quent causes of failure in breeding, is to breed 
from defective parents. The defect may be per- 
petuated, to the disappointment and loss of the 
breeder. The Storrs had ewe-necks, the Edward 
Everetts were knee-sprung, the Hambletonians had 
mule-ears, and many other strains of blood with 
defects perpetuated their peculiar characteristic. 





Winter Calves.—Thomas Varley, Walla Walla 
Co., Wash., states that he has had some trouble 
with calves dropped in the summer on account 
of diarrhoea. The raising of winter dropped calves 
may obviate the trouble, as, for the first few weeks, 
milk is their chief food, and by the time the milk 
is stopped the calf can be fed on whole oats and 
hay. Then the seven months of grass in the 
the spring, summer and autumn, gives the time 
required to give the calves a good start for the 
second winter which is the most trying for young 
stock. Hand-fed calves gulp the milk so that the 
digestive secretions do not have an opportunity 
to properly digest it. Calves that get their milk 





by the natural method mix it freely with saliva, 
never become puny, rough or big-bellied, nor are 
they subject:to diarrhoea. A calf reared in late 
winter by suckling the mother becomes larger, 
finer and in every way the best for rearing stock 
than the half neglected ones commonly used. 





Teething in Animals.—Teething in young ani- 
mals is often attended with considerable irritation 
and fever. Three-year-old colts probably suffer 
most. At this period they cut four front teeth and 
eight back ones. During the fourth year, they also 
eut four front teeth, eight back, and four tushes. 
Sometimes they become thin from the pain in 
eating even moderately ‘soft feed or fodder. 
Though young cattle suffer less, yet their period 
of greatest irritation from teething occurs from 
the second to the third year. At this period of 
lite, they have arrived at greater maturity than 
colts of the same age. Young cattle suffer more 
from the fact that one of the first grinders, coming 
at this period, sometimes causes great irritation, 
from coming in contact with the crown of its pre- 
ceding tooth, resulting in loss of appetite from sore 
mouth and fetid breath, and soreness rfom ulcera- 
tion of the gums. In puppies and kittens, convul- 
sions occur, between the third and sixth month, 
from dentition. By extracting the temporary 
tushes before the permanent ones come, much 
pain may be saved the animals. Redness, swell- 
ing and tenderness readily travel down the mucous 
membranes to the nose, causing sneezing, and to 
the throat, causing great annoyance by a teasing 
cough. The indication is to modify the irritation 
by soft mucilaginous food and drinks, and keeping 
the bowels in proper condition. Teething animals 
should have good care, gentle management, and 
moderate work. 

Colt with Weak Fore Legs.—James Carter, Rus- 
sell Co., Kansas, has a young foal of desirable 
pedigree, that has the fore legs bent backwards at 
the knee. He wishes to know if there is any rem- 
edy. Hard rubbing of the legs twice daily will 
stimulate the muscles and nerves to greater action, 
thus giving more nourishment to the tissues of the 
knees. And as the debility may also be general, 
the mother should have generous feeding and 
healthful out-door exercise with the foal to enrich 
the milk and enlarge the quantity. 





Filth Diseases of Pigs.—In cold, wet and filthy 
pigpens, there may be cases of pneumonia in 
hogs. The first sign of trouble is the delicate appe- 
tite of a pig so fat and wallowing in a pen wreek- 
ing in filth and slush, that excessive fat and 
excessive filth render the exercise difficult for the 
pig. Then comes fever and cough and hard 
breathing, accompanied with a stifled grunt. All 
summer long the poor beast has been shut up in a 
swamp of mud and filth with no protection from 
the sun. This swamp during hot weather is a per- 
petual hot bath, enervating the animal, and fill- 
ing its lungs with foul air at every respiration. If 
eabbage and turnips spoil milk, and fish taint the 
flesh of wild ducks and geese, can hogs thus sur- 
rounded yield good sweet pork? Then when cool 
wet days of fall come on, the pig thus confined, 
takes cold and either gets pneumonia, catarrh or 
diarrheéa. Inseverely acute cases the animals die, 
but in milder and chronic cases they drag on in. 
doubtful condition till time to slaughter. 





Best Feed for Calves.—H. S. Allen, Garrett Co., 
Md.: A cow heavy with calf should be properly 
nourished by bran, shorts and slop up to the week 
of calving,when a gradual decrease will be best, and 
will promote a healthful maturity and a vigorous 
ealf. After weaning, good sound oil meal mixed 
with bran and middlings moistened with milk- 
warm water and dry oats, night and morning, will 
keep the calf thrifty-looking and hearty. The value 
in the calf thus reared, will be worth far more than 
the extra cost of feeding. 





Swelling of the Navel in Calves.—James Boyce, 
Jackson Co., Mo.: When calves run together they 
are apt to form the habit of sucking each others 
earsandnavels. Inthe latter, inflammation, ulcer- 
ation, dropsy or abcesses may occur from the 
persistent irritation. The separation of the ailing 
calf and fomentations of the inflamed part with 
weak solutions of carbolic acid, will give immedi- 
ate relief. Abcesses should be opened early and 
be dressed with lint moistened with carbolized 
water, or other mild disinfectants. 
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Horse Owners! Try 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
= Balsam 


=== A Safe Speedy and Positive Cure 


The Safest, Best BLISTER ever used, Takes 
the place of all liniments for mild or severe pemen- 
Removes all Bunehese or Plemishes from Htoree 
and Castle. Hh, EDES ALL CAU ERY 
ORF Rrcomtiste produce scar or b 

meere put sold is warranted to give aiuinetion 
Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold by druggists, or 
sent by express, charges paid, with full directions 
for its use. end for descriptive circulars. 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, O. 
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STUDY LAW 
AT HOME. 


TAKE A COURSE IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW. <Incorporated.) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Cotner, Jr, Sec'y, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
528 WHITNEY BLOCK. 
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AUTOMATIC ENGINES. 


3 to 15 H. P. on base plate or mounted 
on th wheel truck, suited for all kinds 
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arators, Sweep Powers, 1.2 & 3 horsetread 
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or without crusher, Feed Mills, 
Steel Land Rollers, Chille Plows 
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HE best made and 
lowest in price. 
Easily applied and 
suitable for all build- 
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SYKES IRON & STEEL ROOFING CO, Gitcxcoy"tn 
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“WAY DOWN UPON THE” 
D Peninsula is a FROST- 
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healthful land, dotted with clear lakes, free of 
marsh, filled with Northern people.. No negroes, 
no liquor, no malaria; where pineapples, lemons 
and oranges grow best, and fresh vegeta ables are 
ages meta all winter. Homes sold on installments 

ocheap! ‘“ The Florida Homeseeker,” monthly, 
tells allaboutit. Sample Free. Write. 


O. M. Crosby, Editor. Avon Park, Florida. 
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Catalogue, samples and special prices on A ion. 
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109 Gilbert Ave., pA stete Ohio. 
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GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 
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ASHES! 
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We fully guarantee the strength and purity of our 
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sent on application. 


MUNROE, DeFOREST & CO 
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DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 
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“WOPIGS OF THE TIMES. 


—— 
Farm Life of the Future. 


The signs of the times are pregnant with indica- 
tions favorable to a wonderful development in the 
attractiveness of rural life. The university exten- 
sion idea is evidently to be made so simple and 
practical that every country town may enjoy a 
course of lectures and instruction in any desired 
direction. Coiperation between the workers in 
our schools and colleges, according to the univer- 
sity extension plan, will make it possible to real- 
ize this ideal at a cost that will be within the 
reach of any community. Our agricultural and 
industrial colleges may well become great centers 
of such instruction through a large corps of itiner- 
ant professors. 

The town building or hall of the future will, in 
small towns, contain the town library, museum 
and art gallery. By the excellent and judicious 
system of State aid, adopted by Massachusetts and 
already imitated by several other States, it will be 
easy for even the poorest farming town to begin 
the nucleus of what may gradually grow into a 
well-equipped public library. A museum of local 
curiosities, of historical mementoes, and of scien- 
tific collections may gradually cluster about the 
library, and pictures may, from time to time, be 
presented to it. Thus the town building, accom- 
modating also the town meetings and officers, and 
the courses in university extension and Chautau- 
qua reading, will foster local pride and content- 
ment. The children of the poor farmer, enjoying 
equal educational advantages with more wealthy 
families, will be stimulated to improvement, in 
the hope that they may so distinguish themselves 
as to have their deeds commemorated in picture, 
or book, or museum collection at their birthplace. 

The town system of schools, with the town ecar- 
ryall to deliver the children from the out-districts 
to the graded school at the center, will ‘vastly 
improve the education given in the public schools 
of our rural towns, and without materially inereas- 
ing taxes. There will then be one less reason for 
moving to a large town or city. Better country 
reads are surely coming, also. The electric rail- 
road will carry people so quickly, for long dis 
tances, that families will move into the country, 
instead of ** nearer to business”’ in the city. More 
frequent mails and free delivery of the mail 
in country towns, with a parcel post and a wide 
extension of the telegraph and teleplione system, 
are also on the way. 

These improvements are all within easy reach of 
the people. The faster they come, the sooner will 
farming again become fashionable. Rural life 
will then be robbed of its present terrors, and 
made the most attractive form of existence. Then 
we shall have not only @ more contented yeo- 
manry, but a vast body of industrial workers, 
owning their own homes in these pleasant rural 
communities instead of being cooped up in un- 
healthy city tenements. Immense benefits would 
follow to society as a whole from such results. 
Here is a work for statesmanship. Let us do less 
for our navy and more for our rural towns! 

= - 
Shall-We Annex ? 

Three problems of annexation are rapidly press- 
ing upon the attention of the people of the United 
States. Each of them definitely and directly con- 
cerns the agriculturists of America, and all worthy 
of the farmer’s most careful consideration. 

First, the annexation of the Sandwich islands. 
That country’s business and prosperity is largely 
in the hands of Americans. The government is on 
its last legs, and it is simply a question as to 
whether the United States will assert its rights by 
accepting the annexation of the islands to this 
country, which the Hawaiians desire, or permit 
this key to the Pacific to become the prey of Great 
Britain. “Once a part of the United States, the 
sugar trade of the islands would be enormously 
stimulated, and tobaceo culture would probably 
be introduced on a large scale, both being admit- 
ted free into th> present limits of the United 
States, according to the time-honored system of 
complete free trade between our different mem- 
bers. This would temporarily check the develop- 
ment of the cane sugar interests in our Southern 
States and of beet sugar in the Central and Wes- 
tern parts of the United States. This would be no 
reason, however, for refusing to accede to the 
annexation of the Hawaiianislands. The effect 
would be but temporary. 

Second, the union of British North Ameriea with 
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the United States as one country. The immediate 
result would be an’ enormously increased produc- 
tion of oats, barley, peas, hay, eggs and some live 
stock, which are now denied free admission from 
Canada. This would affect most seriously and 
immediately the great body of ordinary farmers 
in our Eastern and Central States. Fora time it 
would have much the same effect on them, that 
the development of the West from 1870 to 1880 had 
on New England agriculture. Our Western wheat 
growers would also feel more keenly the “ over- 
production’? of wheat in Manitoba, Assiniboia, 
Alberta and Columbia. But there would be great 
compensating advantages in the new lands and 
natural resources of our sister Lominion, just as 
New England and New York have been compen- 
sated in a measure by Western development. 

Third, the annexation of Cuba. The construc- 
tion of the Nicaragua canal makes it imperative 
that the United States acquire this gem of the 
West Indies. The finances of Spain are at sucha 
low ebb that she may yet be glad to sell Cuba for 
the $300,000,000, that the United States could well 
afford to pay for it. Such an addition to our 
national domain would have many times the effect 
on our domestic sugar anc tobacco interests, than 
would follow the annexation of Hawaii. We 
should then grow within our territorial limits ail 
of these two ercps we consume. for which we now 
send abroad money enough to, in less than three 
years, pay the purchase price for Cuba. They 
would be grown mainly on Cuban plantations, 
thus restricting the prospective wide development 
of the sugar and tobacco industries in our present 
States. But so long as the benefit was shared by 
the entire nation, if Cuban annexation could come 
about before large capital was vested in sugar eul- 
ture and factories, the harm from this competi- 
tion would be less felt than the Western beef 
grower decreased the profits of the Eastern feeder. 

Should either of these schemes prove for national 
unity and advantage, our farmers would be the 
last to oppose them. 

—-—~<—- 
The Farmers’ Unrest. 

The agricultural awakening is truly astonishing, 
in these later years. In the United States, there 
is hardly a State which is not equipped with an 
agricultural college and experiment station, and 
with a State board or society of agriculture under 
whose auspices are held farmers’ institutes of 
varying degrees of frequency and usefulness, with 
agricultural fair societies and kindred official or- 
ganizations too numerous to mention. Dairymen, 
breeders of the various classes of stock, and those 
in all special branches of agriculture are united 
in their special societies. Then, for social, educa- 
tional, political and financial advantage, in a gen- 
eral way, we have the Grange and Alliance with 
their national, state, county and local branches, 
not to mention minor orders of similar import. 

Yet with all our mania for organization, there is 
an enormous waste of energy through misdirected 
effort. The farmer is told to “ organize,” but after 
he is organized the lack of a comprehensive policy 
and methods of practical usefulness for the organ- 
ization to pursue too often becomes paiiffully 
2pparent. The present winter season has been 
notable, as usual, for the annual meetings of farm- 
ers’ societies, a mere catalogue of which would fill 
pages. The whole body politic of farmers would 
seem to be joined together and thoroughly aroused, 
yet how little definite work is accomplished. 

The real fact is that only asmall percentage of 
our working farmers are allied with these pro- 
gressive forces. Their membership is made up of 
two classes largely—the enterprising, who really 
want to lead farmers and their families into the 
benefits of associated effort, and the dissatisfied 
who “organize” in hopes of better success. The 
latter often counterbalance the former, causing a 
feeling between the radical and conservative ele- 
ments of an organization that militates against its 
best work. 

This feeling of unrest and its manifestation is 
not confined to farmers of the United States. It 
is quite as strong in Canada. And in England, the 
farmers’ movement has attracted international 
attention. The great agricultural conference at 
London in December was the most significant up- 
rising of the English yeomanry seen for many a 
day, and its utterances on the questions of land, 
fiannce, transportation and taxation have com- 
manded world-wide respect. It is but the coun- 
terpart of the farmers’ movement in America, and 
like it, will be most useful in its indirect results. 
The farmer’s partial neglect of his duties in public 











affairs he is now making up for. His renewed 
activity in this direction will in the end be as ben 
eficial in England as it is proving to be in the 
United States. 

Agitation, organization, education, coéperation— 
the full play of these forces augurs well for the 
future of farmers in any country. 

i 
Agricultural Protection in Great Britain. 


The British farmer’s movement is conspicuous 
for its bold outcry against foreign competition, 
and its demand for a protective duty on bread- 
stuffs imported into the United Kingdom. The 
idea has already been advanced, that a duty of 
five shillings per quarter should be imposed on 
wheat, equal to 15 cents per Winchester bushel of 
60 pounds—just the same duty that prevailed in 
the United States until the tariff of 1890 increased 
the rate of 25 cents. 

It appears that during the year ended August 
31, 1892, the United Kingdom’s net imports were 
22,762,994 quarters of wheat, which, with a home 
crop of 9,342,837, made a total supply of 32,105,831 
quarters. Deduct the wheat used for seed, feed 
and stored by farmers, say 1,800,000, and 2,750,000 of 
foreign wheat added to existing stocks (total 
4,550,000), and we have a consumption of 27,555,831 
quarters or 220,446,648 bushels. The cost of this 
wheat avpears to have been £46,593,484, or just 
about an even dollar a bushel. The proposed duty 
of five shillings per quarter, would amount to 
£6,888,957, or within a fraction of 15 per cent. 

Stanley Fletcher, of London, writes us that he 
thinks this would increase the retail price of 
bread from threepence to three and one-half pence 
per quartern loaf, an advance of one cent per loaf. 
‘*This rise is of such magnitude that it is a serious 
question whether the possible resulting increase 
in trade would justify it. It is of course, obvious, 
that as exporters of American wheat to England 
would have to pay the duty of 15 cents on landing 
their produce, the rise in the price in England 
must be 15 cents per bushel before they could 
pocket the same amount as now. Should a policy 
of agricultural protection be instituted I, with 
others, am urging a sliding scale, which (under the 
custom rules), will enable a person to store grain 
in bond and only put iton the market when there 
is a favorable turn. A sliding scale, while advan- 
tageous to the consumer, would certainly be much 
more favorable to importers of grain and, there- 
fore, to international trade.”’ 


— 
A System of State Bounties. 


Owing to the uncertainty as to what will be done 
by the Federal government toward encouragement 
to the domestic sugar industry, its further exten- 
sion is temporarily paralyzed. Some of the more 
enterprising Western States, however, are moving 
in the direction of a system of State bounties. 
The sentiment in Nebraska, Colorado and Wash- 
ington is very favorable to this idea. If a State 
offers encouragement to the sugar industry, it may 
well be in two forms. 

First, a bounty of say fifty cents per ton to the 
grower on all beets used at a factory within the 
State for sugar making, with an additional ten 
cents per ton for every one per cent. of sugar the 
beets contain above a minimum of say ten per 
eent. of sugar. Thus, if a farmer’s beets average 
15 per cent. of sugar, his bounty would be one dol- 
lar per ton; if 13 per cent., the bounty would be 70 
cents per ton, thus encouraging him to grow the 
best possible quality, as well as a large yield per 
acre—two very essential points, the former of as 
much importance to the factory as the latter is to 
the farmer. 

Second, to offer a premium of perhaps one and 
one-half cents per pound to the manufacturer on 
all the sugar his factory makes from beets or sor- 
ghum produced within the State, provided such 
sugar tests 90° or over, and one cent per pound if 
it tests below that. If such an inducement were 
held out for a term of years, it would doubtless 
attract capital and factories, and give farmers a 
new market for what, under these circumstances, 
could be made a profitable crop. 


——ii—— 


Its Advent Eagerly Awaited.—The monthly 
advent of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is eager- 
ly waited for. Each subsequent number appears 
to rival its predecessor in useful matter. 

HARRY E. AUSTIN, 
Pretoria, South African Republic. 
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loss of weight by evaporation and to ascertain the 
effect of evaporation with the removal of the beets 
| from the earth, upon the sugar contained in the 
beet, have indicated that no gain occurs in the 
sucrose content of the beet, but that an actual loss 
of sugar takes place if any length of time elapses 
between the digging of the beets from the soil and 
the handling of them in the factory. It is thus an 
advantage to the grower and the manufacturer 


OUR SUGAR INDUSTRY. 


A Brilliant Prospect. 

Instead of being disturbed over the outlook for 
unfavorable legislation toward our domestic sugar 
industry, the Chino Valley Beet Sugar company 
announces a new schedule of prices for 1893, that 
will average an advance of nearly 50 cents per 
ton to the farmers, a total of some $20,000 on the 


| 
| tent lessened. The experiments to determine the 


crop that it is expected to secure this year. The 
factory offers to. pay $3.50 per ton of 2,000 pounds 
for beets delivered at the factory, that contain not 
less than 12 percent. of sugar, and 40 cents per ton 
for each per cent. above 12, in place of 25 cents as 
heretofore. This price is based upon the provis- 
10n that the bounty or tariff shall not be reduced 
below one cent per pound, of which the Messrs. 
Oxnard (proprietors of the factory) believe there 
isno danger. It does not appear from this offer 
that the Oxnards are afraid of any material reduc- 
tion in the sugar bounty. It is an indication of 
great faith in the future of the sugar beet industry 
in Southern California. Richard Gird has con- 
tracted with the sugar company to put in 5,000 acres 
of beets this season on the Chino ranch in San Ber- 
nardino county, Southern California. Other farm- 
ers have already rented 3,000 acres of Mr. Gird for 


beet growing. 
ae 


Origin and Progress of the Industry.—Porf. 


Marggraf reported to the Berlin Academy in 1747, 


a process by which he had extracted sugar from 


beet roots, that was exactly like cane sugar. It 
was left for his pupil and successor, Carl Achara, 
to make a practical success of the business. His 


first factory began operations in March, 1802, being 


located in Lower Silesia. Other factories were 
started about the same time, but during the Napol- 
eonie wars the industry made little progress. 
Achard died in 1821, at which time the industry 
had not yet become prosperous. Napoleon offered 
liberal subsidies for beet sugar factories, which 
were followed by a heavy duty, until in 1836 France 
had 436 factories producing 49,000 tons of sugar, 
which in 1872 had increased to 408,609 tons, while in 
the 1890-1 season France produced 616,888 tons of 
sugar from 6,473,444 tons of beets. Germany’s pro- 
duction increased slowly until 1875, when it was 
256.000 tons, reaching its limit in 1891 with 1,335,000 
tons. Germany has made great efforts to grow 
rich beets, and in the campaign two years ago ob- 
tained 12} per cent. of actual sugar from the beets 
worked, while the French average was a little less 
than 10 per cent. Until within a few years only 
40 per cent. of the German beet supply was grown 
by the farmers, the rest beifg grown by the own- 
ers, of the factories, yielding an average of 12 to 14 
tons per acre. About 700,000 acres of land are re- 
quired for the 400 factories in Germany. Europe's 
largest production of beet sugar was 3,695,567 long 
tons, of the 1890 crop, but though the acreage has 
since increased, production was 3,491,000 tons 
from the 1891 crop, and some competent judges as- 
sert that Europe’s sugar product is more likely to 
decline than to gain in size. 

Sugar Beet Culture.—Beets rich in sugar, can 
be expected only from seed whose known pedi- 
gree shows that the mother beets to grow the seed 
have been for years continuously selected with 
respect to their sugar content. The United States 
beet sugar station at Schuyler, Nebraska, is con- 
ecentrating its efforts on practical illustrations of 
the very best methods of sugar beet culture and 
the selection of mothers for the production of a 
high grade of seed. W. Maxwell reports (U. S. Ch. 
B. 33) that in the field experiments at this station, 
the Klein Wanzleben, Desprez, and Vilmorin va- 
rieties gave almost equal yields of cleaned beets, 
and of sugar per acre, Lemaire, Knauer, and Elite 
are lower in yield. The results of early and late 
planting indicated that early planting may be ex- 
pected to give the highest money value yield per 
acre. The fertilizer experiments indicate that 
prairie soil contains all the constituents of plant 
food in abundance, and that artificial aid cannot 
be given to the growing plant with any apparent 
advantage. The money value of the crop was 
greatest where the greatest number of beets were 
placed upon the acre, which was over 87,000 beets 
in rows 12 inches apart, and the beets six inches 
apart in the rows, or 24 tons of beets analyzing 13.7 
per cent. sugar with a mean purity of 80.8 per cent. 
Early beets were ripe by the middle of September, 
but all the varieties were at their best by the mid- 
dlc of October, and after that date the sugar con- 


that the beets should not only be harvested when 
they contain the most sugar, but that they should 
be handled by the factory as nearly as possible as 
they come fresh from the field. 





The Quantity of Seed of the sugar beet sown 
per acre in Germany is 27 to 36 pounds, against 16 
to 20 pounds in America. The Germans plant thick 
to protect against May frosts and summer insects, 
to secure a more even growth of beets and to util- 
ize fully allavailable space. Where warm weather 
may be relied upon, 20 pounds of seed, or even less 
is sufficient, but until the quantity has been ascer- 
tained by actual trial, it is safer to sow too much 
than too little. 





The Weak Points.—The Utah Sugar Company, 
whose factory was so fully illustrated and de- 
scribed in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
January, writes: “Our only weak point is in 
being unable to obtain sufficient beets to make a 
profitable run. I would not advise a factory, in 
its commencement, to obtain too many beets. It 
will be best for the new enterprise to feel its way 

| along carefully for the first season, plant 2,000 to 
3,000 acres, if the factory has a capacity of 300 to 350 
tons per day of 24 hours.” Of the $500,000 paid-in 
capital at this factory, nearly $300,000 was taken 
by local parties. The sugar content of the beets 
the past year averaged about 13 per cent., and five 
dollars per ton of 2,000 pounds was paid. Only 
fine granulated sugar was made, which sold in the 
home markets at an average of nearly five cents 
per pound. 





In Wisconsin, the beets raised last year show 
an average of about 14 per cent. of sugar, accord- 
ing to Mr Wall’s analysis at the State Experiment 
station, against 124 per cent. last yaer. Thestation 
director, Prof. W. A. Henry, writes us: “Two points 
stand in the way of our sugar factories just at this 
time—the very expensive weeding and thinning 
of beets; where laboris so scarce as with us in 
Wisconsin, and the very short season for manu- 
facture after the beets are matured before intense 
cold weather comes upon us.” The first may be 
remedied in part by employing boys and girls from 
the town, while the beets may be kept from frost 
in silos. 


In New Jersey.—Prof. E. B. Voorhees, chemist 
to the State Experiment Station, writes: ‘No 
experiments on the growing of sugar beets have 
been conducted under our direction. We have 
made analyses of beets grown in 1891, in Somerset 
county, which showed less than ten per cent. of 
sugar in the juice; the yields ran as high as 18 
tons per acre. Those grown in 1892, in Camden 
county, show as high as 14 per cent. sugar, but the 
yield, owing to imperfect methods of planting and 
cultivating, was but six tons per acre. The climate 
of Central and Southern Jersey is believed, by 
those who claim to be competent to judge, to be 
well adapted for the growth of sugar beets.” 





Sugar in Australia.—During the season ending 
June 30, 1892, 50,400 tons of sugar were made from 
37,137 acres of cane grown in Queensland, the yield 
averaging 2,700 pounds per acre. The exports of 
sugar from Queensland exceeded 32,000 tons this 
season, worth $2,425,000. The 1892-93 crop covers 
42,000 acres and is expected to yield 56,000 tons of 
sugar. When crushing began, the average density 
of the juice was fairly high. Victoria is experi- 
menting with the sugar beet, which yields 15 to 25 
tons per acre there. 





This New Industry, if not discouraged by unsta- 
ble or unfavorable legislation, comes at the right 
time. Mr. Hugh M. Maxwell writes from Phila- 
delphia: “The Eastern farmer needs some kind of 
relief from the competition of his Western brother, 
who has the advantage of abundant, cheap, rich, 
lands, with rapid and low cost of transportation. 
Comparatively speaking, he has stranded the 
Eastern farmer on poverty’s rock. Something 


























must happen to more nearly equalize differences, 
The general cultivation of the sugar beet, seems 
to be an apparent possibility. Iam satisfied from 
personal experience that beets can be grown very 
successfully to any desirable extent, even in parts 
of Pennsylvania. Water powers are abundant, 
The country mill for making flour has been ante- 
dated by modern process at centralized points 
and as a consequence, many of these old mills are 
comparatively, if not altogether, idle. Why not 
utilize them in the beet sugar industry? Let us 
have all the light we can get. We would see the 
beet sugar industry speedily take the place in this 
country which its importance and merit demands.” 





The Florida Outlook.— Mr. Hamilton Disston 
writes of his extensive sugar enterprise, under 
date of December 20th: “I have returned from 
Florida, where I have everything working nicely, 
Our grinding this year has been very limited, from 
the fact that we used nearly all the cane for seed, 
and we expect to have about 1,400 acres to grind 
next year, which will fully tax the capacity of our 
mill. We hope to make upwards of 3,000,000 pounds 
of sugar, and will reserve some cane to plant 
other lands.”’ 

ee 


A New Mushroom.—A New York suburban 
gardener, F. Boulon, has, for two years, been grow- 
ing for market a new species of mushroom, which 
Wm. Falconer describes in Gardening as large and 
odd but very salable. He sent specimens to Chas. 
H. Peck, who has named it Agaricus subrufescens. 
The heads are deep and long. The collar is thick 
and flocky. The flesh is white, scarcely changing 
color when cut or bruised. The gills slowly change 
from lemon white to dark pink. Cooking brings 
out the mushroom flavor, but the flesh is scarcely 
as tender as the commonly cultivated mushroom 
A. campestris. The new species is large and heavy, 
is easily grown, and, producing large crops, even 
in summer, it seems destined to revolutionize the 
mushroom business. 





Have Kept Company Too Long to Separate.— 
At my time in life, (82 years,) I can hardly hope to 
keep step with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
much beyond the present century. We have kept 
company too long to separate so long as life lasts, 

CALVIN CHAMBERLAIN, Piscataquis Co., Me. 





Three Signs of Consumption. 


An attack of Pulmonary Consumption is always 
preceded by three danger signals. The rattle- 
snake seldom strikes its fatal blow until after its 
note of warning has been given; so with Consump- 
tion; the attack of this dread and insidious foe is 
preceded by, First, Emaciation—loss of flesh with- 
out sufficient sick symptoms to account: for it. 
Second, a Cough; slight, perhaps; ’‘a mere 
habit,” the patient says, which he “can and must 
prevent;” doubly ominous if continuing through 
warm weather. Third, Unequal Depression 
beneath the collar bones. Tubereles almost 
always invade one lung, and at its apex. This 
one soon contracts and the flesh above it shows 
a greater depression than over the other. 

These are the signals. Where is the remedy? 
Will any drug supply it? Observation (and too 
often experience) makes you answer no. More 
than 20 years ago we said that our Compound 
Oxygen would help in a manner and to an extent 
far exceeding any other agent known to man. 
We say so still; but itis not our word only now. 
Scientists admit it; physicans prescribe and take 
it; and better still, thousands of people every- 
where, stepping aside from the crowded path of 
hoary failure, have tried it themselves, and are 
living to-day, glad to tell of its great power to 
rebuild the system, the gradual consumption of 
which it is that we cal] Consumption. 

If a person has seen one or all of these signals; 
if he desires health rather than sympathy; restor- 
ation rather than amelioration; if he is so consti- 
tuted that he can believe the evidence of others, 
we invite him to write us a plain statement of 
his case. We will send him, without any expense, 
an honest medical opinion, at the same time in- 
closing an account of the discovery of Compound 
Oxygen and of its mode of cure. 

To be well informed on this subject has been 
life itself to many physically needy people. 
Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Francisco, New 
York, and Toronto, Ont.—[Adv. 
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Fertilizer Farming. 


The profits realized by farmers on the poorer 
soils of Long Island with the aid of commercial 
fertilizers are new triumphs for scientific agricul- 
ture. Not many years ago, corn, wheat and stock 
were raised on these and other sandy soils of the 
Atlantic coast. All this land is now more valua- 
ble, especially near the market towns, and cheap- 
ened transportation has brought the. competition 
of the fertile soils of the prairies where meat mak- 
ing will long be a leading industry. The Eastern 
farmer forced to abandon stock raising, was thus 
deprived of the wastes of the feeding animals, the 
usual source of new supplies of soil fertility. For- 
tunately, however, commercial fertilizers have 
been found to be as lasting as the coarse manure, 
much cheaper to handle, far more uniform in 
their composition, and generally much cheaper 
than stable manure. The fertilizer farmer has 
found that it does not pay to keep farnf animals 
simply to make the manure needed by his soil. 
Of course there are farms on which stable man~re 
is the best, but Herbert W. Collingwood, says in 
the little pamphlet “Fertilizer Farming” that 
bulky manure, the waste of feeding animals very 
often costs more than it is worth. The average 


amount of Mapes’ Complete Manure annually used | 


on one Long Island farm of 90 acres, is 25 tons, 
costing about $1,000. Nearly all of this is applied 
to the potato crop at the rate of 3,000 pounds per 
acre. Two-thirds of this amount is broadcasted 
and harrowed in, the rest drilled and mixed with 
the soil in the rows when the early potatoes are 
planted. In August, the ground is pulverized 
with the harrow, and seeded to wheat and timo- 
thy. Clover is added the next spring. The whent 
is harvested, the grass cut for two years, and1} i, 
after spreading all the stable manure made on ile 
farm, or bougst, the sod is ploweu and planted to 
eorn followed \y potatoes. All is sold but the 
food and beddin, for four horses, two cows, ten 
pigs and the poultry. If fertilizers leach, they 
ought to entirely disappear from the light sandy 
loam of this farm, but in 1891, there were sold 
from this farm 4,500 bushels potatoes, 4,000 bushels 
turnips, 1,800 bushels corn, 400 bushels wheat, 200 
bushels rye, 80 tons hay, 10 tons rye straw, 10 tons 
carrots, realizing over $5,009. This farm has been 
eultivated for nearly two centuries, and never 
yielded good crops without manure. The sing'e 
large application keepsthe potatoes free from seab, 
and lasts all through the rotation. The roots 
and the stubble supply sufficient humus or vege- 
table matter. Long Island farming has never 
grown stock enough to provide the needed fertili- 
zer. The wastes from Brooklyn and other cities 
have been hauled out to the farms, and thousands 
of tons of fish have been caught and spread on the 
land. Until commercial fertilizers were used the 
problem was how to enrich the light soil suffi- 
ciently to secure a good crop. A 46 acre farm on 
the leachy sand of the “‘ Barrens” near the mid- 
dle of the Island, though heretofore considered as 
worthless for crops, has, by the use of the same 
fertilizers, been rescued from scrub oaks and 
dwarf pines, to grow per acre, 250 barrels of cauli- 
flower, 200 bushels potatoes, 100 bushels corn or 
apples, 26 bushels wheat, 20 bushels rye and nearly 
three tons of hay. Thousands,of acres of light soil 
on the Atlantic coast can be made to do as well. 
With such chemical farming, the farmer need 
keep only the animals needed for work or milk. 
To keep stock merely to make manure is now the 
sheerest folly. The wastes of crops, which nat- 
urally are left on the land, will keep the soil fria- 
ble, and the chemicals add plant food just when 
and where itis needed. The effects are lasting, as 
when used in large quantities on potatoes, they 
can be seen through five years. It is possible to 
harvest large crops of corn, grass, wheat and pota- 
toes, sell them from the farm, and still maintain 
the fertility of the soil. The poorest soil may be 
profitably reclaimed by means of high-grade com- 
mercial fertilizers, and even the first crop may be 
made to pay. In times of drouth, the crop is 
advanced. Crops ripen earlier than with coarse 
manure, and potatoes are cleaner and better 
flavored. 

The reading in this little book is as fascinating 
as a first-class novel, and yet there is not a parti- 
cle %f fiction or theorizing in it. It is simply a 
cle. statement of solid facts. Any one who will 


take the trouble to visit the farming districts of 
Long Island, and stop at the most thrifty-looking 
farms, will find hundreds of farmers who do not 








hesitate to declare that they owe their good crops 
and success mainly to the use of Mapes’ Fertiliz- 
ers, and that they would never think of attempting 
to farm without them. The publishers’ price of 
this pamphlet is 20 cents, but it will be sent free 
to all readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
who willapply to the Mapes Company, 143 Liberty 
Street, New York. 





Contagious Diseases in Cattle.—The success 
with which the United States has been freed from 
pleuro-pneumonia, is truly remarkable. The work 
has been done by the United States Department 
of Agriculture with a thoroughness and an economy 
in the highest degree commendable. It has been 
accomplished also without material friction 
betwecn State or Federal authorities. This record 
is the main reason for the growing demand that 
tuberculosis or consumption in cattle be combated 
in a similar way. This disease is so insidious 
and widespread that it willnever be eradicated 
by State authority alone. The problem is a grave 
one, and is rapidly forcing itself to the front. 





Eager For Its Coming.—The AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST is the most excellent magazine pub- 
lished and all our family watch eagerly for its 
coming. 

Mrs. J. B. TILLINGHAUST, Winneshiek Co., Iowa. 








GIVE THE BABY 







IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Inva'ids, Conva- 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 
Our Book for MOTHERS 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 


Malied free upon request. 
BDOLIBER-GOODALE Co., BOSTON, MASS. 


> HAPPY PY HOMES! 


pi By using the BEV 

KER. BEVERI RID GE 
plest cooking utensil. No odor. 
@ Food can’t burn. Saves laboran 
fuel. Cooks on oil, gas or coa 
‘stove. Agents wanted, either sex 
Big pay. A lady sold 1730 in one 


WE. E. "BEVERIDGE, Baltimore, Md, é 
RUPTURE CURED. 


Worn Night and Day. 
Perfect Comfort. Holds the 
9 worstrupture with ease. Has 
anew Pad which can be made 
larger or smaller by the pa- 
tient, Sent by mail every- 
where. Illustrated catalogue 
and rules for self-measure- 

ment sent securely sealed. 
G. V. House Mfg. Co., 
744 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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ALWAYS THUS. 


Pilot Knob, Mo. 


Mr. Henry P. 
20 Travers, formerly 
of this ‘place, suf- 

Years. fered with chronic 
rheumatism for 20 years, and was 
treated at times by several doctors. 


ST. JACOBS OIL 





Suffered 


cured him. No No Return 
return of pain 
in 3 years. 

G. A. Farrar. Years. 





Garfield Tea sez 


Restores Complexion,Saves Docto: 
Suis jane | GARFIELD TEA CO., 319 W. 45th 8t., N.Y. 


Cures Constipation 










en ordin 
clean sweep of two acres ata sitting. A man, a boy and a norse 
can operate it. No heavy chains or rodsto handle. The crop on a 
few acres the first year will pay for the Machine. You can not 
longer afford to pay taxes on unproductive timber land. — it, 
raise a bountiful crop with less labor and recuperate your old, 
‘worn out land oo pasturing. Send postal card for il era er Cata. 
logue, givin: oe Le oes nage and also information con. 
<erning our ow IXL Manuf: 


» A ‘acturers, 
JAaMES MILNE “i r SON, SCOTCH GROVE, IOWA. 





HANG YOUR DOORS 


on the Barn, or on any other Building, with Stan-= 
ley’s Corrugated Steel Hinges, as they are 
much stronger and handsemer than the old 
style and cost no more. 





They Gelvantoed at 
slight additional cost, t preventing Tf 
no — dealer in oad Pyicinity eepe ‘cien, 


write 
THE STANLEY WORKS, New Britain, Conn. 


can be had Seqenmed or 








Harrow, Butterwo —_ 
or Churn, Wholesale p 
. Llustr’d Cat’le | i. 


Send now. G.H. Poundor, 
No. 42, Ft. Atkinson, Wis 
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x FRARM~P-OULTRY. * 


A Live, Practical Poultry Raising Guide. 
It is acknowledged to be ‘* The Best Poultry Magazine Published ” in the world. 


Send - ‘Index to last Fob, free, and judge ; yourself, if as much complete, instructive, 
best market prices can be e found _ any volume cos 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER. 


THE ICE CROP.—How to Harvest, Ship and Use Ice. 
A Complete Practical Treatise for Farmers, Dai- 
rymen, Ice Dealers, Produce Shippers. Meat 
Packers, Cold Storers, and all interested in Ice 
Houses, Cold Storage, and the Handling or Use 
of Ice in Any Way, Including Many Recipes for 
Iced Dishes and Beverages. y Theron L. Hiles. 
New York: Orange Judd Company, 1893. 122 pp., 
il., 16 mo., cloth, $1. 

In these days of invention and economy, every 
person uses ice or products preserved by ice. The 
health, comfort, and convenience of the civilized 
world are so intimately interwoven with results 
directly dependent upon well controlled refrige- 
ration, that this volume is of great importance to 
every reader. Cold storage, secured by ice is in 
use all over this country in the home and the 
market, for p®eserving food products. On all the 
important Jines of railroad, a regular refrigerator 
ear service is maintained, for transporting perisha- 
ble goods of all kinds. The author describes ‘the 
shipment of butter, poultry, eggs, cheese, fruit, 
fresh meat, vegetables and other articles by this 
service. The benefits of cold storage could be 
much more widely diffused than at present, 
throughout all farming communities, adding 
materially to their profits and convenience, and the 
author shows how these can be secured in a prac- 
tical way. The construction of cold storage ice 
houses, and the tools and methods employed for 
cutting and housing the ice, as well as the benefits 
to be gained, are described. Cold storage may be 
used to advantage in prolonging the market for 
many products. The entire crop of fruit need not 
be shipped at once, but by proper picking and 
storing may be marketed through several months. 
Fresh meat may be used all summer, and the 
longer season during which many varieties of 
vegetables and fruits can be kept fresh for the 
home table, not only adds to the health and 
enjoyment of the family but is very economical as 
well. Good health is the best doctor, and the more 
generous living which cold storage makes possible 
is a precursor of health. In sickness a supply of 
ice and cooled viands is often beyond price. Ice 
is a necessity to health and comfort, and as it can 
be readily secured in nearly all communities 
within the frost belt, by either personal or co- 
operative effort, no farmer need be without ice if 
he will follow the plans suggested in this excellent 
volume, which is the only published book on the 
practical phases of the ice crop. Sold by Orange 
Judd Company, New York. Price, postpaid, $1. 





SHEEP INDUSRY OF THE UNITED STATES.—A Spe- 
cial Report on its History and Present Condition. 
Prepared Under the Direction of Dr. D. E. Sal- 
mon, Chief of the Bureauof Animal Industry. By 
Ezra A. Carman, H. A. Heath and John Minto. 
Published by Authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
eulture. Washington: Government, 1892. 1009 
pp., il., 8 vo., cloth. 

This bulky volume contains a history of the sheep 
industry in the States east and west of the Missis- 
sippi. The wild sheep of America are described 
and the earliest introduction of domesticated 
breeds is noted. The household woolen industry of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries forms 
an interesting chapter. The progress of the fine 
wool industry and the history of the Spanish 
Merino are presented with many hitherto unpub- 
lished facts bearing on the economic history and 
relating to the pedigrees of noted flocks. There is 
shown the progressive improvement of the fine- 
wooled sheep now bred, and to the great increase 
in fleece and the tendency of its present develop- 
ment. The breeding of improved mutton sheep 
and the marketing of early lambs and mature 
mutton receive due attention. There is much new 
and extremely interesting matter regarding the 
sheep industry in the great region west of the Mis- 
sissippi river. The volume is fully and artistically 
illustrated. This report cannot fail to be valuable 
to every owner of sheep, as it gives a broad view 
of the industry, its magnitude, and its most suc- 
cessful methods. 





FLORA OF WEST VIRGINIA. A Preliminary Cata- 
logue by C. F. Millspaugh, M.D. Being Bulletin 
No. 24 of the West Virginia Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Charleston, W. Va., June, 1892. 
537 pp., 8 vo., paper. 

This excellent list of a local flora is respectfully 
commended to the attention of all station botan- 
ists and horticulturists. In many States, the bot- 
anical survey is very incomplete, and, as in West 
Virginia, the work of coéperating local botanists 
eould be much inspired by such catalogues. The 
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author found that his State promises much of 
interest to the botanist, as it appears to be the 


} southern limit of many boreal, the northern of 


many austral, and the eastern limit of many occi- 
dental plants, and bids fair to present many nov- 
elties. 





THE AMERICAN SHIRE HORSE STUD BOOK. Con- 
taining all the Entries Accepted by the Associa- 
tion from January 1, 1890, to January 1, 1892. 
Pedigrees 2924 to 4142. Edited by Charles Bur- 
gess, Secretary. Wenona, Illinois. American 
Shire Horse Association, 1892. 439 pp., il., 8 vo., 
cloth. 

This volume contains the pedigrees of 966 stal- 
lions and 253 mares, besides the re-entries of a 
number of animals, for the purpose of showing 
the prizes and awards gained by them at various 
fairs and shows since their first entry. The first 
volume contained the registry of 132; the second 
volume 183; and this third volume has 228 Ameri- 
ean-bred Shires. Thirty-nine new members have 
been accepted, nearly all of whom are breeders. 
The extended pedigrees give required information 
very readily, and the tabulated pedigres have 
been selected as giving the most of the acknowl- 
edged best strains in England, as is shown by the 
selection of breeders and in the show rings in that 
country. Many of the illustrations are of prize 
winners and will be of interest to horsemen. 





Cow CENSUS of the Town of Bovina, Delaware 
County, New York. Bulletin No. 1 of the New 
York State Dairymen’s Association. B. D. Gil- 
bert, Secretary, Clayville, N. Y., 1892. 

The dairy interests of the Empire State repre- 
sent the greatest invested capital, and the largest 
number of cows of any State in America. The New 
York State Dairymen’s Association, is making a 
careful investigation of dairy management. G. T. 
Powell and C. W. Jennings took a complete census 
of the dairy of work of Bovina, obtaining definite 
facts as to the product, cost and value. The results 
are presentedin this volume. The majority of the 
farms paid their owners from six to,eight dollars 
per acre, or fully ten per cent. per year net. The 
net earnings per cow range from a loss of 84 cents 
to a gain of $97.13. In every instance where the 
net earnings reach $60 per cow, the animals were 
thorough-bred. 





PEACH CULTURE. A Complete Treatise for the 
Use of Peach Growers. Comprising the Expe- 
riences of many of the Largest Growers in the 
Country. Describing the best mode of cultiva- 
tion and how to ward off and cure the yellows 
and other diseases peculiar to the Peach. By 
John Willcox. Bridgeton. 1886. 86 pp., 16 mo., 
paper. 

This little book gives a clear and concise descrip- 
tion of the diseases peculiar to the peach tree, and 
the best remedies that experience has found use- 
ful in the treatment of those diseases. The soils 
and locations in which a peach orchard will give 
the best results are stated. Although the author 
has spent a lifetime in horticultural pursuits he 
does not depend entirely upon his own researches, 
but has gathered facts and figures from many of 
the most experienced growers in the great peach 
districts of North America. Sold by Orange Judd 
Company. Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL of 
the United States. Washington: Government, 
1892. 137 pp., il.,8 vo., paper. 

This valuable book is evidence that the Post- 
master-General has busied himself through four 
years, studying the postal systems of this and 
other nations, trying to complete the work done 
worthily by his predecessors, and planning useful 
improvements. Engravings and description of 
the new house letter-boxes are given, free deliv- 
ery by counties is urged, and the use of the tele- 
graph and telephone is advocated. The present 
system of rural mail delivery is described as col- 
onial, taking pay for delivering letters without 
really delivering them. It is stated that free 
delivery should be extended, whether it repays 
its cost or not. Good roads would increase the 
mail facilities of rural communities. 





CLOVER CULTURE. By Henry Wallace. DesMoines: 
Homestead Company. 1892. 161 pages, il., 8 vo., 
paper. 

The discovery that nodules on the roots of clover 
and other leguminous plants contain the bacilli of 
nitrification, has added a new interest to these 
forage plants, which have long been used to 
restore fertility to exhausted lands. The author 
has not written an exhaustive treatise, nor as ci- 














entific monograph on clovers, but has prepare 
for the working farmer, the needed practical anq 
technical information. The culture favorable to 
the true grasses, is not entirely suitable to the 
clovers which constitute a higher order of plants. 
The experience of the farmers on the’ Atlantic 
slope is here adapted to the prairie. Sold by 
Orange Judd Company. Price postpaid, 75 cents. 





THE JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, Vol. I. 
No. 1. Published Quarterly By the University 
Press. Chicago. 161 pp., charts, 8 vo., paper. $3 
per year. 

This scholarly magazine will be issued in Decem- 
ber, March, June and September of each year by 
the Department of Political Economy in the enter- 
prising and rapidly enlarging University of 
Chicago. J. Laurence Laughlin, Emile Levasseur, 
E. B. Andrews, Edward Atkinson, Francis A, 
Walker, Simon Newcomb, Henry C. Adams, and 
many other distinguished thinkers will contribute 
articles: The extended review of the price of 
wheat since 1867 by Thorstein B. Veblen is of 
especial interest to farmers. 


LIVE STOCK JOURNAL ALMANAC for 1893. With 
Numerous Live Stock Portraits, Fair List, Breed- 
er’s Directory for Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Many Reviews of the Various Breeds. London: 
Vinton and Co. 284 pp., il., 8 vo., paper. 

This volume is a well edited reference book for 
the British breeder, and contains, besides the 
tables and lists, nearly fifty original articles by 
standard authorities which will be of great inter- 
est to American readers. Each of the leading 
breeds is fully treated by an expert, and the year’s 
progress carefully noted. Sold by Orange Juda 
Company. Price, postpaid, fifty cents. 





Recent Publications. 


A Bacterial Disease of Animals. By H. G. Pyle, D. 
Vv. S. The Corn Stalk Disease. Reprinted from 
the Journal of Comparative Medicine and Veteri- 
nary Archives. New York, 1892. Pamphlet. 

Road Making. #sa Branch of Instruction in Col- 
leges. Boston: A. A. Pope, 1892. Pamphlet. 

Compendium of the World’s Food Production and 
Consumption. The Railway. The Market Wreck- 
er. By C. Wood Davis. Goddard, Kansas. Pam- 
phiet. 

Tips to Inventors. Telling What Inventions Are 
Needed, and How to Perfect and Develop New 
Ideas in Any Lines. By Robert Grimshaw, Ph. D. 
New York: The Practical Publishing Company, 
1893. 84 pp., 16 mo., cloth, $1. 

Foreign Commerce of the United States for 1892. 
Washington: Treasury Department. 

The Betterment of Our Highways. By Prof. N. 8. 
Shaler. Reprinted from Atlantic Monthly. Bos- 
ton: October, 1892. Pamphlet. 

The Pending Conflict. By Leonard Brown. Des- 
Moines, Iowa: Author. 144 pp., 8 vo., paper. 
Fifty cents. 

Wagon Roads as Feeders to Railways. 
A. Pope, 1892. Pamphiet. 

The Fearful Outlook, or The Impending Crisis. To 
Whom it May Concern. By A. Stoeckham, Wait, 
Ohio. 

Commerce of the United States. For A Series of 
Years. Washington; Treasury Department, 1892. 

Report of the Secretary of the Interior. Public 
Lands, Indian Affairs, Pensions, Railroads, Pat- 
ents, the Census, Geological Survey, Bureau of 
Edueation, National Parks, Reservations and 
Government Charities. Washingvon: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1892. 

Honest Bi-Metalism. Respectfully Addressed to 
the National Representatives of the Brussels 
International Monetary Conference. Frank J. 
Scott, Toledo, Ohio: 1892. 

Cycle-Infantry Drill Regulations. Prepared by 
Brig. Gen. Albert Ordway. Adopted March 25, 
1892. Boston: Pope M’f’g Co., 1892. 70 pp., il., 
mo., cloth. 


Boston: A. 





CATALOGUES ACKNOWLEDGED. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Farm Annual. A Jarge handsomely illustrated 
catalogue of vegetable, flower, and field seeds. 
Small fruit plants, hardy shrubs, and ornamental 
plants for outdoor and greenhouse culture. Sev- 
eral new and highly promising novelties, promi- 
nent among which are the improved Sweet Peas, 
an artistic colored plate of which embellishes this 
pamphlet. 

A. BLANC & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Illustrated 
catalogue of cactus plants in which several new 
species are described; also catalogue of flowering 
bulbs of special new and rare varieties. 

F. BARTELDES & Co., Lawrence, Kans.: I)lus- 
trated catalogue of garden and field seeds, trees 
and grass seed especially adapted to the climate 
of the Western States. 

CHADBORN & COLDWELL MFG. Co., Newburgh, 
N. Y.: Illustrated and descriptive catalogue of the 
various styles of lawn mowers manufactured by 
this house. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY & Sons, Marblehead, Mass. : 
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Illustrated catalogue of home-grown seeds. A 
choice collection of all the best new and old varie- 
ties of seeds for the farm and garden; also flower- 
ing plants, garden implements, etc. 

D. HILL, Dundee, Ills.: Catalogue of evergreen, 
and other forest and ornamental .shrubs, fruit 
trees, small fruit plants, ete. 

Jos. HARRIS Co., Moreton Farm, N. Y.: Rural 
Annual. A descriptive and illustrated catalogue 
of field, garden, and flower seeds. A carefully 
selected list of all the most desirable old and new 
varieties together with excellent descriptions and 
eultural directions. Small fruit plants, roses, ete. 

F. B. MILLS, Rose Hill, N. Y.: Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of flower, vegetable and 
field seeds. Nine hundred dollars are offered to 
the persons sending the largest lists of customers, 
and $1,100 in cash for four tomatoes of the “ Ear- 
liest Lomatointhe World.” This temptingscheme 
is more fully described in an advertisement on 
another page of this number. 

D.S. MORGAN & Co., Brockport, N. Y. and Chi- 
cago, Ills.: Illustrated and descriptive catalogues 
of spading harrows, reapers, mowers, bin ers, 
rakes, and novelties in implements. The spading 
harrow manufactured by this firm is especially 
worthy of notice. 

MORGAN HORSE Co., Dundee, Ills.: Catalogue of 
alarge number of famous Morgan horses owned 
by this company. 

J. MURRAY HOAG, Maquoketa, Iowa.: Descrip- 
tive price list of Shetland, Welsh, and Iceland 
ponies. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE Co., Adrian, Mich., 
and Walkerville, Ont.: Deseriptive circular of the 
many kinds of serviceable fences manufactured 
by this firm; also an interesting illustration and 
description of their factory. 

PITCHER & MANDA, Short Hills, N. J.: “ Descrip- 
tive, Illustrated Catalogue of New and Rare Seed 
Plants and Bulbs” is the modest title of the artis- 
tically and lavishly illustrated book of over 200 
pages just issued. Most of the illustrations are 
photographic half-tone reproductions of the origi- 
nals, giving a clear idea of the plants represented. 
Several of the colored plates are real works of art. 
While the principal specialties are choice green- 
house plants, the seed department is no less com- 
plete and rich in every branch. 

SToRRS & HARRISON Co., Painesville, Ohio.: A 
large handsome catalogue of seeds for the garden, 
farm, and greenhouse; also ornamental plants, 
fruit, and ornamental trees, shrubs, ete., etc. 

0. E. THOMPSON & SONS, Ypsilanti, Mich.: De- 
scriptive catalogue of the original wheelbarrow 
grass seeder, an implement which will soon pay 
for its cost by saving labor and by the excellence 
of the work it accomplishes. 

J.M. THORBURN & Co., 15 John St., New York 
City. Annual descriptive catalogue for the vege- 
table and flower garden, the lawn, the farm, the 
nursery. This is claimed to be ‘*The Largest Col- 
lection in the World” and ‘by looking over the 
apparently endless array of names of varieties in 
each department one is not inclined to doubt the 
statement. The systematic arrangement and cul- 
tural directions given in this pamphlet are espe- 
cially valuable. Three new tomatoes are pictured 
on a beautiful colored plate. Many other promis- 
ing varieties are offered. 

H. A. UNRUH, Arcadia. Cal.: Descriptive circular 
of the San Gabriel Valley, famous for its rich 
fields, orchards and gardens. 

WEST JERSEY NURSERY Co., Bridgeton. N. J.: 
Descriptive catalogue of fruit, ornamental trees, 
grape vines, small fruits, flowering plants, ete. 

ED. WEBB & SONS, Wordsley, Stourbridge, Eng- 
jand: Catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds. 
A large, quarto pamphlet, gorgeously and artis- 
tically illustrated with a large number of colored 
plates of the principal varieties and novelties 
therein offered. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION BULLETINS. 


ALABAMA—At Auburn. Wheat (B. 39). 

ARKANSAS—At Fayetteville, Animal parasitism ; 
Texas fever experiments (B. 20). . 

CALIFORNIA—At Berkeley. Grape culture (R. ’89). 

MAINE—At Orono. Commercial feects (R. ’92). 

MASSACHUSETTS—At Amherst. Feeds and fod- 
der (S. B. 45). Weather (H. B. 47m). 

NEW MEXIco—At Las Cruces. Horticulture (B. 8). 


NEW YORK—At Ithaca.~- Tomatoes (B. 45). Mul- 
berries (B. 46). 
TENNESSEE — At Knoxville. Vegetables and 


fruits (B. 4, v). 
UTAH—At Logan. 
dry food (B. 19). 
WEST VIRGINIA—At Morgantown. 
Virginia (B. 24). 
CANADA—At Ottawa. Feeding steers (B. 16). At 
Guelph. Feeding lambs (B. 83). At St. Hyacinth. 
Experiments (R. 791). 


Feeding value of silage and 


Flora of West 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Washington, 
D.C.: Diseases of cattle and cattle feeding (S. R. 
*92). The sheep industry (S. R. ’92). Experiment 
Station record (3, iv); Index (iii) Movement of 
ground water (W. B. 5). Diurnal variation of baro- 
metric pressure (W. B. 6). Monthly weather review. 
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A Life Long Subscriber.—I am so well pleased 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST that you may 
book me for a life-long subscriber. 

HERMAN BENEDICT, Oceana Co., Mich. 








A Detroit Miracle. 


> 
A Great Triumph for Medical Science. 
PARTICULARS OF ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE 


CURES ON RECORD DESCRIBED BY THE DETROIT 
NEWS—A STORY WORTH A CAREFUL PERUSAL. 


—<____ 
DETROIT, MICH., January, 1, 1893. 

A case hus just come to light here, the particu- 
lars of which are published in the Evening News, 
which will be read with considerable interest, as it 
records the remarkable achievement of a medical 
discovery, which has already won great and en- 
during fame. The story is told by the News as 
follows :— ‘ 

The following paragraph, which appeared in 
the News a short time ago, furnished the basis of 
this information—a case that was so wonderfully 
remarkable that it demanded further explanation. 
It is of sufficient importance to the News* readers 
to report them fully. It was so important then 
that it attracted considerable attention at the 
time. The following is the paragraph in 
question :— 

“C. B. Northrop, for 28 years one of the best 
known merchants on Woodward avenue, who was 
supposed to be dying last spring of locomotor 
ataxia, or creeping paralysis, has secured a new 
lease of life and returned to work at his store. 
The disease has always been supposed to be 
incurable, but Mr. Northrop’s condition has 
greatly improved, and it looks now as if the 
grave would be cheated of its prey.” 

Since that time Mr. Northrop has steadily im- 
proved, not only in looks, but in condition, till he 
has regained his oid-time strength. 

It had been hinted to the writer of this article, 
who was acquainted with Mr. Northrop, that this 
miraculous change had been wrought by a very 
simple remedy called Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People. When asked about it Mr. Northrop 
fully verified the statement, and not only so, but 
he had taken pains to inform anyone who was 
suffering in a similar manner when he heard of 
any such case. Mr. Northrop was enthusiastic at 
the result in his own case of Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills. It was a remedy that he had heard of after 
he had tried everything he could hope to give him 
relief. He had been in the care of the best physi- 
cians who did all they could to alleviate his terri- 
ble malady, but without any avail. He had given 
up hope, when a friend in Lockport, N. Y., wrote 
him of the case of a person there who had been 
cured in similar circumstances by Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People. The person cured at 





Lockport had obtained his information respecting | 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills from an article published 
in the Hamilton, Ont., Times. The case was calied 
“The Hamilton Miracle,” and told the story of a 
man in thatecity who, after almost incredible suffer- 
ing, was pronounced by the most eminent physi- 
cians to be incurable and permanently disabled. 
He had spent hundreds of dollars in all sorts of 
treatment and appliances only to be told in the 
end that there was no hope for him, and that cure 
wasimpossible. The person alluded to (Mr. John 
Marshall, of 25 Little William St., Hamilton, Ont.), 
was a member of the Royal Templars of Temper- 
ance, and after having been pronounced perma- 
nently disabled and incurable by the physicians, 
was paid the $1,000 insurance disability provided 
by the order for its members in’such cases. For 
years Mr. Marshall had been utterly helpless, and 
he was barely able to drag himself around the 
house with the aid of crutches. His agonies were 
almost unbearable and life was a burden to him, 
when at last relief canie. Some months after he 
had been paid the disability claim he heard of Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills and was induced to try them. 
The result was miraculous; almost from the outset 
an improvement was noticed, and in a few 
months the man whom medical experts had said 
was incurable, was going about the city 
healthier and_ stronger than _ before. Mr. 
Marshall was so well known in Hamilton that all 
the city newspapers wrote up his wonderful 
recovery in detail, and it was thus as before stated, 
that Mr. Northrop came into possession of the 
information that led to his equally marvelous 
recovery. One could scarcely conceive a case 
more hopeless than that of Mr. Northrop. His 
injury came about in this way: One day nearly 
four years ago, he stumbled and fell the complete 
length of a steep flight of stairs which were at the 
rear of hisstore. His head and spine were severely 
injured. He was picked up and taken to his home. 





Creeping paralysis very soon developed itself, and 
in spite of the most strenuous efforts of friends 
and physicians the terrible affliction fastened 
itself upon him. For nearly two years he was 
perfectly helpless. He could do nothing to sup- 
port his strength in the least effort. He had 
to be wheeled about in an invalid’s chair. He 
was weak, pale and fast sinking when this timely 
information came that veritably snatched his life 
from the jaws of death. Those, who at that time 
saw a feeble old man wheeled into his store on an 
invalid’s chair, would not recognize the man now, 
so great is the change that Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
has wrought. When Mr. Northrop learned of the 
remedy that had cured Mr. Marshall in Hamilton, 
and the person in Lockport, he procured a supply 
of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills through Messrs. Bassett 
& L’Hommedieu, 9% Woodward avenue, and from 
the outset found animprovement. He faithfully 
adhered to the use of the remedy until now he is 
completely restored. Mr. Northorp declares that 
there can be doubt as to Pink Pills being the cause 
of his restoration to health, as all other remedies 
and medical treatment left him in a condition 
rapidly going from bad to worse, until at last it 
was declared there was no hope for him and he 
was pronounced incurable. He was in this terri- 
ble condition when he began to use Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills, and they have restored him to health. 

Mr. Northrop was asked what was claimed for 
this wonderful remedy, and replied that he under- 
stood the proprietors claim it to be a _ blood 
builder and nerve restorer, supplying in a con- 
densed form all the elements necessary to enrich 
the blood, restore the shattered nerves and drive 
out disease. It is claimed by the proprietors that 
Pink Pills will cure paralysis, rheumatism, sciat- 
ica, palpitation of the heart, headache, and all 
diseases peculiar to females, loss of appetite, 
dizziness, sleeplessness, loss of memory, and all 
diseases arising from overwork, mental worry, 
loss of vital force, ete. 

“T want to say,” said Mr. Northrop, “‘thatI don’t 
have much faith in patent medicines, but I cannot 
say too much in praise of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. 
The proprietors, however, claim that they are not 
a patent medicine in the sense in which that term 
is used, but a highly scientific preparation, the re- 
sult of years of careful study and experimenton the 
part of the proprietors, and the pills were success- 
fully used in private practice for years before be- 
ing placed for generalsale. Mr. Northrop declares 
that he is a living example that there is nothing 
to equal these pills as a cure for nerve diseases. 
On inquiry the writer found that these pills were 
manufactured by Dr. Williams’ Medicine Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., and Brockville, Ont., and the 
pills are sold in boxes (never in) bulk by the hun- 
dred) at 50 cents a box, and may be had ofall drug- 
gists or direct by mail frum Dr. Williams’ Medi- 
cine Co., from either above addresses. The price 
at which these pills are sold makes a course of 
treatment with them comparatively inexpensive 
as compared with other remedies or medical treat- 
ment. This case is one of the most remarkable on 
record, and as it is one right here in Detroit, and 
not a thousand miles away, it can be easily verified. 
Mr. Northrop is very well known to the people in 
Detroit, and he says he is only too glad to testify 
of the marvelous good wrought in his case. He 
says he considers it his duty to help all who are 
similarly afflicted by any word he can say in be- 
half of the ‘wonderful efficacy of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills. If any of the News readers want any 
further information, we feel sure Mr. Northrop 
would willingly oblige them, as he has the writer 
in relating these facts to him. 


A Splendid Estate 


TO BE SOLD FOR DIVISION. 


Situated in the noted Valley of Virginia (U. S. A.), 
between the Blue Ridge and Alleghany Mountains. 


751 ACRES 


with large Brick Mansion and suitable outbuildings. Two 
Railroads touch the property, each having stations near 
the dwelling. Splendjd water power furnished by two 
large streams. A very healthy and fertile section, rich in 
= and abounding in flourishing towns, schools and 
colleges. 

Write for further particulars. 


HENRY L. STAPLES & C@O., 
Richmond, Virginia, U. 8. A. 








When writing to advertisers, be sure to men- 
tion the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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You have heard how 


Burpee’s Seeds Grow. 


Have you seen what they grow? If you want the 
choicest Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers in 
your Garden, you should read 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1893, 


which tells all about the BEST SEEDS that grow. 
Unlike many Catalogues, it tells the plain, unvar- 
nished truth,—illustrations and colored plates from 
nature. Many new features for 1893,—original and 
interesting. A handsome book of 172 pages, it shows 
progress of the most popular Seeds in America. 


Mailed FREE, if you need seeds; otherwise for 10 cents, which 
is less than cost. Study WHERE AND How SEEDS ARE GROWN, and 
do not be misled by the sensational advertising of the day. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LILO A AA NAMM 








25c. Every fh ig erg ey Pr. 
Mammoth Priz 
growing one w elghing yo “ItOA’ 
receive Free a package of “Wonder of the World” Beans. 
Indians, stalksgrow large as broom handleand ~a 18in.Jong. Beanswhite. It isa wondcr,and 
such a curiosity was never heard of before. . 
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—THIS WONDERFUL— 
TOMATO IW 





last of 
by all who saw them growing. 
grow s0 ra} 


\ from day seed is sown; $125 for next and 875 for next. 
am introducer and own ali theseed. Never offered before. 


next heaviest. heads have weighed ove 


GIANT SILVER QUEEN ONION inthe pea coe, Sonera, ore are. 


hey are of mild and delicate flavor.grow rapidly, ripen early, fiesh 


= weighed over 5 
= white and snd 4 1 will pay $100 for the heaviest onion 
my see - in 1893, and 850 for next heaviest. 


aiick PANSY has created a@ sensation everywhere. They are the largest and contain 


the ery number of colors (many never seen before in pansies) of any 


pansy ever offered. I offer $500 in cash toa py ape inga Blossom of the *‘Alice Pansy” in 
1893, from my seed, 434 inches in diameter, and $300 
850 for third, 850 for fourth, so for a and $50 forsixth. Try this and get some beauties 


the largest blossom grown, #100 for second: 


articulars of all prizesin my catalogu 
Y C AT ALOG U e is Full -, bargains. 4,500 offered in premiums; 8900 is offered personssend- 
ing me the largest number of customers by July Ist; $500 for the largest 


club orders; $100 for the largest farmer’s order; and ev2ryone will be paid July Aste Mrs. T. B. Young, | 
Rock City, Iil., sent largest club order in 1892, and I paid her 8500. Her photograph is in catalogue. 
Don’t buy a seed until yousee ite Priceslow. 81 customers get 50 cents extra of their selection FREE. | 


a I will senda package each of **Earliest Tomatoin the World,” Sure Head Cab- 
bage, Giant Silver jl Onionand Alice Pansy with my catalogue for only 
r M. O. for the above coliection will receive free a package 
© Tomato, which grows ovr 14ft. high, and this year1 will pay $500to any person 

bedone. If2 persons sendfor two collections togethereachwill 
They originated among a tribe of 


ddress, F,: B. Mills, Rose Hill, N.Y- 


FOR 4 EARLY TOMATOES! 








Tae work 
is just what epee tl It has ss theearliest and best by the side of every variety. It 
bears abundantly of large bright red tomatoes, very smooth, of excellent quality, ex- 
fromely solid all through, with only a few seeds and free from rot. My plants setin garden 
flay produced full size ripe tomatoes July 2nd, and was pronounced a perfect wonder 
After you once test them you will grow no others for they 
rapidly. Seed was sown in hot bedin April. I wanta BIG record for this tomato in 
S 1893, and will pay e500 in —_ to a person growing a ripe tomato in 75 days from the date 
theseedissown. Also 8400to the person growing a ripe tomato rt the least number of days 
EWARE OF IMITATIONS for I 


SS . SURE HEAD CABBAGE is all head and sure to head, very uniform, of large siz 
firm and finein texture, excellent quality, and a goo 
keeper. I will ey Ag wane for the heaviest i own from my seed in 1893 and $50 for the 














JERRARD’S SEED POTATOES. 


are always THE. BEST. Grown from pedigree seed in the 
new lands of the cold North-East, they yield Earliest and 
largest crops in every climate. 


JERRARD’S NORTHERN SEEDS 


e earlier vegetables than any other on earth. 
+ wy NEW ILL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. Address 
CEORCE W. P. JERRARD, CARIBOU, MAINE. 
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REES VINES, ROSES, 
i ) ORNAMENTALS. 
REIDS 


é6 198500.00 {N GOLD for Best 10 BERRIES. 
Greatest Success Timbrell Strawberry. Crates and Baskets. New Fruits a specialty. 
Have you received our Catalogue? If not,why not? Buy direc. and save one-half. 


illustrated FREE, E. W. REID, BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 


REIDS SMALL FRUITS, | 








HIGH CLASS SEEDS! 


Our 92nd ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


is now ready, and will be mailed FREE on application, 
It contains the choicest collection in the world of 


Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, 


including every standard variety and every novelty of 
established merit. Beautifully illustrated with hundreds 
of cuts and a splendid full-page colored plate. 


J. M. THORBURN & 6€0,, 


15 John Street, New York. 





The Sower 


Has no second chance. The 

first supplies his needs — if he 

takes the wise precaution of 
oe ng 


Ferry’s Seeds 


Ferry’s D, Annual, fer 1893, 
contains all the latest and best 
information about Gardens and 
y Gardening. It is a recognized 
@uthority. Every planter should 
haveit. Sent free on request. i 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich, ¥ 














Prettiest BOOK ever Printed. 


SKED ONE cent a 


PACKET, 


Y and upwards according to rarity, 
may scarcity, or cost. Cheapest of any 

/ by_oz. ". 1000000 extras. Catalo- 
gue free. R. H. Shumway Rockford Il. 





BLOOMINGTON (PHCENIX) NURSERY. 
600 ACRES. 13 CREENHOUSES. 


TREES 4x0 PLANTS 


e offer a large and fine stock of a A description of 
Ree IT and ORNAMENTAL ha? EES, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines, Small FRUI e Plants, 
FRUIT and d FOR EST TREE SEEDLINGS. 

Aye ae free. Established 1852. 
PHOENIX "NURSERY COMPANY 


Suceessors to SIDNEY TUTTLE & CO., BLOOMINGTON, ILL 


FRUIT TREES 


Pear, Plum, Cherry, Apple, Peach, etc. 


LARGEST AND BEST STOCK IN THE U. S. 


Planters and Dealers should get our prices before 
placing orders. 
Niagara Nurseries. Established 1839. 


E. MOODY & SONS, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 



















REES “4, 


experienced buyers and planters 
everywhere favor the mong eoay 
Nursery Co., CAMBRIDGE, 
Special advice and plans tor 
planting this spring given gratis. 
Send for Catalogue with Novel- 
ties only offered by us, 
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EVERCREENS 73.F rt 


Wind-breaks, Ornament, iy TPE dicot 
Varieties. Nursery grown Scotch Pine 
2 to 3 feet, $10 per 100. Scotch and 
Austrian Pine seedlings, 12 to 15 in. 
$10 per 1000. Other sizes and varie- 
ties in proportion. Over 10 million 
for sale. d jocal agents wan 


D. Hill, Bvergreen Sxec’st, Dundee, Ill 


Send for 


Catalogue Free. 
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A Poultry Disease Remedied. 


Roup.—Mrs. A. W., Wilsey, Kans., writes us: 
‘‘My chickens have a disease attacking them in 
the fall. Symptoms: They begin sneezing and rat- 
tling in their throats and upon examination I find 
the mouth of their windpipe affected. There are 
blubbers from their eyes, and in a few weeks a 
lump forms in the corner of the eye; and then they 
begin to run at the mouth and they are so offensive 
I have to kill them.” This is a model account of a 
disease; the symptoms are so accurately described 
that there is no doubt, whatever, as to the nature 
of the disease. It is roupin the diphtheritic form, 


| 


is thought to be highly contagious, and is fre- | 


quently fatal. Separate the ailing from the well 
members of the flock. Clean up the premises, 
fumigate them thoroughly with burning sulphur 
to destroy any lurking germs of disease, and keep 
them clean. Feed the well fowls on nourishing 
food, giving them an occasional feed of cut onions, 
and using sulphate of iron in their drinking water- 
Take the affected fowls and give to each, night 
and morning, two to four grains of quinine. Give 
tincture of iron or suiphate of iron in the drinking 
water. Remove the yellow matter from the open- 
ing of the windpipe, and put sulphur on the places 
where it has been taken off. Painting with iodine 
willsometimes prevent the matter from reform- 
ing. Give once a day to the sick fowis, a lump of 
sulphur as large as a hazelnut. Continue this for 
three days, then cease its use fora like time. If 
at the end of the period of disuse of the sulphur 
no farther yellow deposit appears, its use need 
not be resumed. Wash the heads, eyes and nos- 
trils in cider vinegar, diluted carbolie acid, chlo- 
rinated soda or bromo-chloralum, as is most con- 
venient, and see that the nostrils and cleft in the 
roof of mouth are kept free from matter. Keep 
the fowls in a warm place, well ventilated, and 
feed upon a nourishing diet. If the cases are 
attended to when the trouble first manifests itself 
many of them will be likely to recover, but if the 
disease once gets thoroughly seated, the chances of 
recovery are decidedly slim. In very severe cases, 
unless the fowl is an especially valuable one, it is 
best to kill and bury or burn at once. 
Sei a a a 

Nothing Like It.—There is nothing like the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in the whole list of 
farm papers published, not to mention the splen- 
did premiums thrown in. 

CARLOS PRICE, Lycoming Co., Pa. 





We Are Becoming More and More Interested 
in the American Agriculturist. Its editors are 
doing a splendid work for the farmer, for his wife 
and. for his children. 

Mks. D. W. JOHNSON, Van Buren Co., Mich. 


SEEDS. °:. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now ready and 
mailed free to all applicants. It contains all the 
leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 


—AND— ° 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New York City. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN GRAPE 


Entirely Hardy Stood the test 
and very vigor- of 7 years and 
ous, the vines pronounced 





















bearing a fruit (= | the earliest 
of exquisite we Fa 2 We and best grape 
flavor, SSS" _s onthe market. 


CAUTION nes met with has caused substitutes 

oo Dopmesd cathe marine. Buy no vine without the 
ade-mark seal. 

wife aes AGENTS WANTED 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, New Canaan, Conn. 














SEND ob d 
Farmers {8% Produce 
To F. I. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St., N. Y., 
heceivers of all kinds of COUNTRY PRODUCE, inelnding 
Game, Live and Dressed Poultry and Dressed Calves. 
Specialties—Berries, Grapes, Apples, Pears, Honey, Onions 
and Potatoes. Correspondence and consignments solicit- 
ed Stencils furnished. Reference: Dun’s or Bradstreets 

Commercial Reports, to be found at any bank. 
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This, our latest floral debutanté¢, is the first pure 
white Sweet Pea ever offered. Its individual flowers 
are of the largest size, and of perfect form. Where 
the best of all previous varieties produce but two 
flowers on the stem or spray, this peerless young 
beauty never seems satisfied to bear less than three, nearly 
as often four, and frequently five and six, large and pertect 
flowers that look you almost boldly in the face (so strong 
and robust is its growth). Its prodigal abundance of bloom 
makes it almost a floral phenomenon; a single plant of 
EMILY HENDERSON, produced in the open ground, from 
the beginning to the end of the season, 1,035 sprays of 
bloom—not individual flowers, but sprays or stems. Its 

fragrance, too, is something truly delicious. No fairer or more 
valuable flower has been added to our list in twenty years. Wedo 
not pretend to tell here all its merits but in our Catalogue, referred to 
below,the history of this variety is given, together with a full-page en- 
graving. It is not only the 


QUEEN OF ALL SWEET PEAS, 


but it will also prove to be the ‘‘Flag-ship” of America’s FLORAL 
UADRON in 1893. 

rice of seeds, 25c. per packet; 3 packets for 60c; 6 packets for $1.00. 
Free by mai! on receipt of price. Full cultural instructions on each packet. 

With every order for a ae pee or more, will be sent, free, our Catalogue tor 
1893 of ‘‘ EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,”’ (which alone costs us 25 cents), pro- 
vided you will state where you saw this advertisement. This Catalogue is, in every sense, 
the most superh publication of its kind ever issued, it is really a book of 150 pages, con- 
taining 8 beautiful full-sized colored plates, and hundreds of new engravings, all 
truthfullv portraying the ‘CREAM’? of everything new, rare and desirable in SEEDS and 
PLANTS. If Catalogue alone is wanted, if will be mailed on receipt of 25 cents, which 
can be deducted on first order from Catalogue. Postage stamps accepted as cash. 


PETER HENDERSONSCO: ew vork 
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PAINESVILLE NURSERIES. tai overtune nunarea 


acres devoted to the production of 


Seeds, Trees, Plants, Roses, 


Etc. No better stock can be produced. All the leading varieties and many sterling novelties 
are included in our assortments. A postal card from planters brings our salesman—a hand- 
some, illustrated catalog of over 150 pages, giving straight descriptions and right prices for 
one of the best and most complete stocks in the country. See it before placing your orders. 
Buy direct of the producers—save commissions and secure fresh stock handled but once. 


39 YEARS. 900 ACRES. 28 CREENHOUSES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Lake Co., 0. 

















1838. 55 YEARS. 300 ACRES. 1893. 


NUT TREES AND NEW PEARS. 


Parry’s Giant, Pedigree Japan Mammoth, Paragon, and other Chestnuts. Japan, Per- 
sian, French and English Walnuts. Pecans, Almonds and Filberts. Lincoln Coreless Pear—very 
large and very late. Seneca—large, handsome and immediately after Bartletts. Japan Golden 
Russet, Vermont Beauty and Idaho, in collections at reduced rates. Eleagnus Longipes, 
Hardy Oranges, Wine-berries and other valuable novelties. Shade Trees for Lawn or Street, 
Ornamental Shrubs, Vines, etc. Grape Vines, Small Fruit plants. Immense Stock Maples and 
: Poplars for street planting. Illustrated descriptive catalague free. 


POMONA NURSERIES. WM. PARRY, PARRY, NEW JERSEY. 
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a rE 7 E FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 2222" 
AND greens, Roses, Hardy Plants, FOR SPRING PLANTING. 
BEAUTIFUL Immense Siock. 160-Page Catalogue Pre. ELLWANGER & BARRY. nocsestenn <” 











PLANTS, 
SEEDS 


AND 


BULBS 





accurately described and 
truthfully illustrated by 
photo-engravings with an 
extra colored plate in our 
Novelty Catalogue which 
is sent free on application 


to 











PITCHER & MANDA, Pyare =! Bell sen | ae 


UNITED STATES NURSERIES, Gra | New Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits. 


SHORT HILLS, N.J. 

The King of Ornamental Plantsis the Weeping or Filifera Palm. Itis stately and beautiful beyond 
ne eg ge ee tee = von, pce = rnp td as . a = “yr ene pn oy te ze any col-- 
A = s. acdmpact growth, elegant large fan-shaped leaves from which hang long, 
M.T. ALLEN “= «= = P; L. MUNGER. thread-like filaments giving the plant a most odd and beautiful appearance. In fact, there is sothine 

like itin cultivation. Plants are easily raised, asthe seeds germinate quickly and growrapidly. For- 


ALLEN & MUNG ER, only 30c we will send by mail, postpaid, all of the following: 


5 Seeds of this lovely WEEPING FILIFERA PALM, Its chaste beauty will astonish you, 











GROWERS AND DEALERS 18 1 pkt. PEACOCK PANSY, the grandest of all. Charming peacock colors of unrivaled beauty. 
Ch e ~ d P 1 pkt. DATURA SWEET NIGHTINGALE, enormous sweet lily-like blcssoms, 1) inches long, pure white. 
o1ce ee Oo a oe Ss : _ je RUA PRIZE Warren’ peed several feet high and bear many enormous heads of bloom. 
" pkt. ovely large trusses, snow white and exceedingly fragrant. 
Both Early and Late Varieties. 1 pkt. TOMATO MIXED HYBRIDS, every color, shape and size is represented, A unique novelty. 
Send for free catalogue to 3 Bulbs GLADIOLUS, beautiful named sorts, 1 white, 1 pink, 1 scarlet, all superb varieties. 
ALLEN & MUNGER, Waupaca, Wis. 1 Bulb TUBEROSE, DOUBLE DWARF EXCELSIOR PEARL, enormous spikes of elegant waxy blossoms. 
1 Bulb ZEPHYR FLOWER lovely free bloomer; large blossoms of exquisite beauty. 
4 1 Bulb CINNAMON VINE, fine hardy climber, and our superb BRONZE BLUE, Catalogue of 
G70 WZreoed of 1st quality can ever be 156 pages and 7 Magnificent Large Colored Plates. All the above for only 30 cts. 
sent by mail. Mayhap postpaid. These rare bulbs and seeds (worth $1.25) will all flower this season. and we send them for 
: . - ae a 30c., Only to introduce our = stock. Get your neighbors to send with you, and we will send four 
you know it. By freight, prepaid if preferred, of these collections for $1. Order at once, as this offer may not appear again. 
we ship safely 4, 5, or 6 ft. trees, 2-year Roses ALSO THE FOLLOWING SIX EXTRA CHOICE COLLECTIONS BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 
of rare excellence—everything! You actually 30 GLADIOLUS, ——-. mixed and the finest colors, flowering bulbs, an unparalleled offer...----..--....... 25e- 
ay less than for the puny stuff. 1,000 acres 6 LOVELY TUBEROSES, flowering bulbs, 2 Tall Double, 2 Dwarf Pearl and 2 New Variegated............. 30¢ 
nadbmamte 20.000 toe 2 Orchards. Exact infor- 3 AMARYLLIS, all elegant blooming WaTietion Of Great DEAUty-----....--.....2..-senssesseesresesseeseoscsaeees 30c. 
: Mi hs 2 Papas 3 MEXICAN PRIMROSES, different c-lor, selegant new perpetual blooming plants of rare beauty.....-.. 30e 
mation about trees and fruits. Stark Bros : : ‘ 
ait: = ee . — ty 5 GRAND FLOWERING CACTUS, 5 sorts named, including Night-Blooming Cereus..--.-------------.-.... 30c: 
Louisiana, Pike Co., Missouri. Founded 1825. 5 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, new giant flowered, including pink Ostrich Plume and Cactus flowered......-... £0c: 





will add gratisone LITTLE GEM CALLA, a lovely littie sort growing only 
Sinches in height, and blooming all the time. 


SA AA AEE TE 
STRAW=| —_ OUR BRONZE BLUE CATALOGUE (sven cate suusmmoraet OMC TE ant 
BERRI ES RARE FRUITS, is the most beautiful and complete everissued. 156 pages, hundreds of Elegant. 


Engravings, Stipple Lithograph Coversand ¥ beautiful large Colored Plates. We offer the finest 
standard varieties and noveltiesin Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs and Plants of all kinds and rare 


A GREAT OFFER For only $1.50 we will mail all the above six collectons. And to every order: 


part readily from the stem, the shuck re- new Fruits. Also a great collection of Cacti, Flowering Shrubs, Cannas, Aquatic Plants, Chrysanthe- 
maining on the stem instead of the berry, mums, New Carnations, ete. Also a large list of the finest roses atl0cents each. Don’t miss our Great 
which is ready for F aca ~ —. "i : qemenee ynaberry . Lowy pasa ome, Yellow nae ise Gem ee and ig Rey fs Here 

seri n ice. 2 ther ) » the greatest floral novelty o s generation. Flowers 7inches across, spikes of bloom over 
a Snovel, surpassing orchids, This MAGNIFICENT 


two feetin length, colors the most beautiful an t 
CATALOGUE will be sent free to all who order anything here offered. Otherwise send 20c 
forit. Itistoocostly tobe sent free except to those who order pomethine a We wantagents to take 


The HOOVER & GAINES CO., Dayton, Olle. | sriseoners Zr oy bound eajeiatare chia tiga Renee es tigy iol aia 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, Queens Co., N. Y. 


6 Apple Trees, assorted, prepaid, $1. 
REE 7 Peach _ N. B.—Each person who orders anything from this advertisement is entitled to our great painting of 
) GLADIOLUS OH 


kinds cheap. 





12 Blackberries vt ILDSI if the 

ve “ free, y send 10 cents to pay postage. Size, 16x33 inches in 18 colors, showing 
pmemnenes A ee es 1 several spikes of bloom. ‘It is well worth a dollar as it isthe finest thing ever produced in floral arte 
Worden, Brighton, Moore’s Early, 
Niagara, 2 each, prepaid, for $1.00. INE 
7 Double Tuberoses, “ ad 25e, 


Seep S 10 packets of Flower Seeds, 10 var- Se ae y PON our 


o 












ieties of 100 colors, prepaid for 25 cts. acres of Nur- 


Our cut rate list sent Z ie 
The Elizabeth Nursery FR EE \): AN 7 LX sery we have eve 
: A OE 
Pe} 





class of Treesand Plantsthatis 


me 
~ 
. 













Company, Elizabeth, N. J. : : 

“ * hardy in a northern climate; 

We: pict sevens reemenee Mat and 
ts. Largest stock in the U. S. een | hes rai, ine aces 

3 000,000 torr best kinds including Donald's Elmira ei ee bares, elem ave Se ott commerce. 

Laie ona, N. J. “2 . 

Write for wants to I. & J. L. Leonard, SF PS establishment in the world, all are ac- 
Z i <, curately described and offered at 












7° one-half the price of tree agents. 
’ Lovett’s Guide to Fruit Culture tells all j 

about fruits, their merits and defects, how to plant, prune, 
See OSES, 

N OTHERS INTERESTED IN pig = plates. ce, 10 cts. 

Fruit Growers anad ALU AL rE ?” Lovett’s Manual of Ornamental Trees and Plantsis authoritative as well as instruc- 
tive. A'model'of excellence’in printing and illustration. Price, with colored 
plates 15c. We successfully ship to all parts of the earth. 


_ ss T. LOVETT CO.,@Littie Stiver, New Jersey. 













BOOKS FOR ‘T0ck BREEDERS: 


FARMERS! FLORISTS ! | 










We supply any book published on the above subjects. 
CATALOGUE OF 600 STANDABD WORES SENT FREE. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., New York. 
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i No gardener or fruit grower can afford to be without our new SEED 
AND PLANT Book. IT IS A WONDER. A few of its special features, 700, Illustrations; $2,750 in Cash 


Prizes; beautiful colored Plates; everything good, old or new. It is maifed free toall enclosing 6c. in WM. HENRY MAULE, 
stamps for return postage (less than one-third its cost.) Write to-day, mention this paperand address 1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 











Grand and Sp», 
Beautiful / / 
CLIMBER. 










Brazilian 3 Morning Glory. 


Say ee P43 
a One of the most luxuriant plants ever 
grown, RAPID GROWER. 


Rose Colored Flowers, three 
inches across. Leaves 10 inches wide, 
extendingfrom ground totip; will cover 
an arbor or porch quicker than any 
climber known. Efect simply En- 
chanting and Tropical in the ex- 
treme. Price. per 
packet 20 cents. 
Where requested each 
wer” purchaser will receive FREEA 


copy of THE POETS’ 


» 
















Poliage very Soe 
dense and = Wl : # NUMBER 
branching in’ “™ Zi, Vii > hs VICK’S 
ali directions, E SSP ie fee FLORAL GUIDE. 
For 1893 we have combined a most novel and charming feature in the way of hundreds of beau- 
ttiful and appropriate poetical quotations from the best authors, making THE Port’s NuMBER OF 
Vick’s Frorat Gurpe a source of interest and pleasure the whole year. The practical part con- 
tains Colored Plates of Alpine Aster, Begonia, Dahlias, Dutchman’s Pipe, Clem- 
atis, Pansies, Cannas, Corn and Potatoes, hundreds of Engravings; descriptions of the 
sweetest and most prolific Pea—The Charmer, The becca Nug eget Corn, which was such 
a favorite last summer, new Roses, new Chrysanthemums, and scores of other grand and 
ite thee Names and prices of everything one could desire in way of Flowets, Vegetables, 
ants ulDSs, etc. 
Sent for only 10 cents, which can be deducted from the first order. $2000 in Cash Prizes. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rocuester, N. Y. 











like to have machines that would lessen] 
his labor and cares, and reduce the cost of 






What 
production? ‘The “Planet Jr.” Tools do 
Farmer this and do more—they produce better re4 


sults and better profits. The new machines 
PLANET i *”? Hill Dropping and Fertilizer Drill; 


94. PLANET: JR.” Combined Drill, Wheel Hoe, Culti-} 
f ouldn t vator, Rake and Plow — 
are marvels of mechanical ingenuity. 
The “ Planet Jr.” book for 1893 shows you their parts and uses 
Alin detail. It’s a book worth having at any price. We send it /rvee.} 
S. 1. Rirvasees & CO., — Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ae ie - ae U 











[IS°WE ARE THE ONLY FIRM 2 


IVING TO CUSTOMERS cash discounts on orders. 
We are the only seed firm distributing, among patrons a 
year’s subscription to 100 Agricultural papers without 
exacting any equivalent. Inno Seed Catalogue published in this 
country or Europe. can be found so greata ‘variety of several of 
the standard vegetables and, in addition, there are many choice 
varieties pec uliarly our own gathered with an intelligent enter- 
prise during over thirty years in the seed business. Though 
greatly enlarged (the present season) in both the vegetable and 
flower seed departmenis, we send our Catalogue free to every- 
body. The three warrants still hold good and our customers may 
rely upon it that the well-earned reputation of our seed for fresh- 
ness and purity ¥ ill continue to be guarded as a most precious 
—— of our capital. 


. H. GREGORY & SON, Marblehead, Mass. 
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Garden 
EF Flower 
Field. 


Seed Potatoes, Fruit Trees, Plants 
and Vines of Old & New Varieties. 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 
isa common sense book for com- 
mon sense people. A plain talk 
 aboutt he best seeds, etc., and hon- 
est prices. Every planter should 

seeitatonce. Sent Free. 


FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna,0. 












F R 2 2 CATALOGUE, SEEDS, 
PLANTS, BU LBs, Ete. 
‘ 4 HOME-GR tow 
NORUT EIEN SEEDS. 
ay Money made by buying my seeds. 
35 pkts $1.00. 2cto5Scpkt. 
Presents with every order. Send 
% postal card with name and ad- 
, dress for catalogue. 


A. R. AMES, Madison, Wis. 














GRAPE sia 


an oldand new verietion, Site Extra quality.V Warranted 
true. Lovrest rates, Descriptive C. e > 4 
T.S. HUBBARD’ Cco., PREDOMI ¥. 





Grown andsold by MILTON E. F 
ee 
ree 


Choice Flower Seeds. 


FISK, Lunenburg, 
Send for catalogue and receive a ‘sample package 





TREE . Fruit and ornamental; shrubs, vines, small 


5 fruits, bardy plants—many things rare and 


beautiful. Send for new Price Lis 


\WIN ALLEN & SON, New Brunswick, N. J. 





A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY 


gata, or commission if preferred. Salesmen wanted. 


Salary and 
« Expenses 


vO Oe need. Address, stating hge, 
E C. L. VAN DUSEN NURSERY CO.. 
Geneva, N. Y. 























for the Professional Market Gardener, will . 
grow the very CHOICEST Vegetables and . 
Flowers in the home garden. Our MQNEY : 
GROWER’S MANUAL explains how it is 

done. Sent FREE to all Seed buyers. 











Catalogues mailed Free on application 


You will have Our Novelties: Glass Radish, Jerusalem pee: Kansas 

the Best Crop I'ng May Denver Lettuce and Kansas Stock M 

if you buy Our Specialties: Onion Seed and Sets, M rsite, Esper- 
sette, Katiir Corn, Cane, Millet, Seed Corn, Tree Seeds for 
KANSAS SEED HOUSE, F. Barteldes & Co., Lawrence, Kan. 


K A NS AS timber claims ona nurseries. Brorgening in the seed line. 








-SENT FREE- 





Our Illustrated Catalogue of 


Rural Books. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL REVIEW. 


ee 
The Crops of 1892, Official. 


The final estimates of the cereal crops of the 
United States for 1892 have just been announced 
by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
They are of peculiar value, because the Depart- 
ment has revised its returns in accordance with 
the actual count taken in June, 1890, for the 
Eleventh Census, of the crops grown in 1889. The 
comparisons instituted by the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, upon the appearance of the census 
reports, revealed the discrepancies which the 
government report for January takes official cog- 
nizance of. The farmer who carefully follows the 
trend of changes in the area devoted to our staple 
crops, will do well to compare these final returns 
for 1892 with the discussion of census data printed 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST during the past 
year. Our Anniversary Number, for January 1892, 
contained the statistics for the crops of 1891 and 
previous years, which may also be consulted in 
this connection. 

In wheat, the immense falling off in New Eng- 
land’s acreage is now recognized, with a less 
decrease in our Southern States. Ohio returns 
nearly 100,000 less acres of wheat in 1892 than in 
1891, by the corrected estimate, Michigan about 
thesame, Indianaand Illinois 200,000 less each, with 
North Dakota 100,000, Wisconsin had only 766,400 
acres or 200,000 less, while lowa’s breadth is reduced 
from 1,803,000 acres in ’91 tu only 631,000 acres last 
year. The principal increases are, in Minnesota 
400,000 acres, Missouri 100,000, Kansas 500,000, South 
Dakota 600,000, California 200,000. The AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST’S criticisms of an over-estimated 
wheat acreage are fully confirmed, the total for 1892 
being only 38,500,000 acres against. an estimate of 
nearly 40,000,000 the previous year. The crop turns 
out 516,000,000 bushels, against our October esti- 
mate of 500,000,000 bushels. 

Wheat has suffered more in price than any other 
staple, hardly excepting cotton. Its average local 
market value or farm price is returned at 62.4 
cents per bushel, against 83.9 one year ago and 83.8 
two years ago, while for the ten years 1880-9 wheat 
averaged 82.7 cents per bushel, and in the preced- 
ing decade was $1.05 per bushel. 


WHEAT, 1892. 
States & Bushels. ted | Tot’l Val 














Territories. | Ase siete 
DEINE. ..-...--4 4500 75,000 $1.02 $ 76,653 
N. Hampshire 2,350 38,000; 1.00 38,305 
Vermont...... &,750 151, 000} 96 144,480 
New York..... 518,837 8,405,000} .85) 7,144,385 
New Jersey... 124,950 1,785,000) 83) 1,483,032 
Pennsylvania.} 1,324,063 19,331,000) .81) 15,658,369 
Delaware. ....| 94,705, 1,231,000, .75| 923,37. 
Maryland..... 529,684) 6,992,000, .74) 5,173,953 
Virginia....... 799,069 7,591,000; .76 5,769,279 
No. Carolina .. 716,942, 5,090,000) .89/ 4,530,356 
So. Carolina .. 144,316 938,000) 93} 872,390 
Georgia...... .. 216,820) 1,474,000) 90; 1,326,938 
Alabama...... 45,600 306,000) .93 284,134 
Mississippi.... 3,650) 25,000) .90 22,338 
eee 445,085 5,475,000) .75) 4,105,910 
Arkansas. .... 163,058) 1,337,000; .80 1,069,661 
Tennessee. ....| 898,915! 8,540,000) 68) 5,806,991 
West Virginia 492,077; 4,302,000) .75 3,226.668 
Kentucky ..... 985,977} 11,635, 000/67 | 7,795,424 
SING Coe ce esas 2,795,733 38,022,000 .68) 25,854,939 
Michigan . “e 737 23,854,000) . .67| = 15,982,337 
Indiana........| 39,885,000! .64) 25,526,651 
aehinois..t.....- 28,370,000, .63) 17,873,247 
Wisconsin .... 8,814,000, .62 5,464,639 
Minnesota. ....| 3,552,626) 41,210,000 .61) 25,138,382 
NS 0s: enone 631,063! 7,257,000 .60! = 4,354,335 
Missouri. .....| 1,986,686) 24,834,000) .53, 14,403,474 
Kansas........ | 4,070,724 70,831,000) .52 > 36,831,911 
Nebraska. ....| 1,253,564; 15,670,000) .50 7,834,775 
South Dakota.| 2,541,348 31,767,000 —.51! 16, 201,094 
North Dakota.| 2,868,729 34,998,000) .52) 18,199,217 
Montana. ..... 41,761 898,000) .69 619,525 
Wyomni ng. wate 5,775 101,000) .66) 66,702 
Colorado. : 131,082) 2,504,000! .58} 1,422,126 
New Mexico.. 37.331 515,000) = .80! 412,134 
Avivonna...-..++ 10,891 170,000) .78) 132,522 
LS ae 102,573) 1,775,000; .62; 1,100,198 
MSVROR...-> «+. 6,101 117,000) +75) 87,854 
SSS 76.951; 1,698,000) .60 1,015,753 
Washington. ..| 523,530! = 9,005,000, .58) 5,222,735 
Oregon......... | 622,850) 9,779,000 .64 6,258,397 
California. ...| 3,012,057) 39,157,000 -68) 26,626,584 

Total .....:.<. 38,554,430) 515,949,000 62 $322,111,881 











The area of corn is finally returned at but little 
over 70,500,000 acres. or 6,000,000 less than in 1891, 
and smaller than in any season back to 1884, in 
which year the breadth was nearly 70,000,000 acres, 
gradually decreasing to 62,300,000 acres in 1880. 
The most significant changes appear in Illinois, 
which is credited with some 750,000 less acres of 
corn than in ’91, Iowa returns 2,500,000 less acres, 
Missouri 1,250,000 acres less, Kansas 600,000 acres 
more, while Nebraska’s breadth of corn is returned 


























at 810,000 acres more than in the previous year. 
The average yield per acre of corn in 1892 is finally 
stated at 23.1 bushels, and the average price on the 
farms in December 39.3 cents per bushel. This 
price is only one cent less than the average value 
of the ’91 corn crop, and while 10 cents less than 
the value of the ’90 crop is exactly the average 
value for the ten years 1880-9 and only three and 
one-third cents below the average price of corn in 
the decade 1870-9. 





























CORN, 1892. 

Rca il Acres. | Bushels. 1 oT Total Val. 
Maine........ 13,287 472,000 we | $ 316,032 
N. Ham shire 25,327 957,000) 65 | 622,285 
Vermont..... 43,229 1,643,000 46 1,051,329 
Massa’setts.. 40,059 1,550,000) 62 961,17 
Rhode Island 9,132 305,000) 63 192,156 
Connecticut, 43,997 1,518,000) 62 941,096 
New York.... 527,689 17,414,000) 60 10,448,242 
New Jersey..| 288,732 9,124,000) 58 5,291,880 
Penns’ lvania 1,299,406 39,632,000) 57 22,590,173 
Delaware ....| 201,893 3,775,000; 44 1,661,176 
Maryland....| 629,361, 12,965,000) 45 5,834,177 
Viryinia...... | 1,703,706, 26,067,000) 5: 13,815,352 
No. Carolina.| 2,485,010) 25,347,000) 54 13,687,435 
So. Carolina .| 1,591,677, 16,713,000) 57 9,526,187 
Georgia...... | 2,945,708! 32, ‘992, 000) 56 18,475,481 
Florida....... | 491/379) 4,422,000! 60 2,653,447 
Alabama.....| 2,513,621' 30,666,000/ 52 15,946,412 
Mississippi ..| 1,990,684 27,2 72,000) 51 13,908,909 
Louisiana....) 1,071,568; 15,859 000) 50 7,929,603 
TECOS. «0.55005 | 8,441 211! 73,642,000| 45 33,138,862 
Arkansas ....| 1,962,524! 34,344 7000) 47 16,141,760 
Tennessee....| 3,018,431 61,274,000) 43 26,347,884 
W. Virginia.. 636,534. 14 322,000) 56 8,020, + 
Kentucky. ...| 2,953,020, 68 805,000} 40 27,522,146 
ROD; ..cSiven Sse 2/852 .157 = 83,853,000) 42 35,218, 435 
Michigan ....| 928,719 23,218,000) 46 10,680,269 
Indiana. .....| 3,526,761) 103,334,000) 40 41,333,639 
Illinois ....... | 6,310,202) 165,327,000, 37 61,171,098 
Wisconsin, ..| 1,001,738 27,347,000) 38 | 10,392,030 
Minnesota...| 896,012 24.192,000) 37 | 8,951,160 
SOWIE «2506 soc 7,074,930 200,221,000) 32 | 64,070,566 
Missouri ..... | 5,505,018, 152,489,000) 36 | 54,896,040 
Kansas ....... | 5,952,057) 145,825.000) 31 45,205,873 
Nebraska ....| 5,572,523) 157,145,000) 28 44,000,642 
So. Dakota ..| 794,011! 17,706,000) 33 5; "843, 127 
No. Dakota ..! 17,515 "315, 000) 40 149,928 
Montana..... | 1,080 21,000! 70 | 14,364 
Wyoming.....| 2,050 38,000; 61 23,134 
Colorado..... | 124,350) 2,773,000; 40 1,109,202 
New Mexico. 29,250) 585,000) 72 421,200 
Arizona... ....| j 52,894 
LESS NGS yare 3 | 91,350 
re } 17,903 
Washington .| 110,700 
OnAgon. ..<..+ | 161,336 
California.. ..| 1,208,213 

Totes. s..5-.' “39 | $642,146,630 

oaTs, 1892. 
States& 

Territories. _ aa res. Baskets,’ Bee. | 
Maine:.<....¢... ~~ 424,501 501 4,009,000 45 F 1,804,019 
New Ham shire 28,223 960,000) 44 422,216 
Vermont.. . 106,580 3,784,000) 43 1,626,944 
Massachusetts . 15,129 460,000) 48 220,763 
Rhode Island . 4,179 123,000, 49 60.408 
Connecticut .... 24,473 619,000) 45 278,625 
New York ...... | 1,383,183 38,729,000) 39 15,104,358 
New Jersey..... 119,287 3,066, 000! 41 1,256,927 
Pennsylvania..| 1,177,146 29, "664, "000, 40 11,865,632 
Delaware....... 22 $3,108 428,000) 38 162,463 
Maryland....... 272 1,829,000) 38 695,084 
VArwinia.. <-->. 438539 5,472,000; 39 2,133,938 
North Carolina. 549,717) 5,332,000) 45 2,399,515 
South Carolina. 350,679 3, 682,000) 52 1,914, an 
Goorgia .....<... | 569,136; 6,090,000) 52 3,166,673 
Wioviaa.......... 47,222 "463, 000) 55 "O54.527 
Alabama....... 364,810) 3,721,000, 51 1,897,742 
MissIssippi..... | 146,607) 1,554,000, 50 777,017 
Louisiana ...... 34,533 421,000) 50 210,652 
TOROS. .055 e538 619,456, 15,177, 000 38 5,767,139 
Arkawusas....... 317,690 4,988,000) 40 1,995,093 
Tennessee...... 553,055 7,466,000 38 | 2,837,070 
West Virginia.. 164,034) 2,871,000 41 | 1,176,944 
Kentucky ...... 596,557, 10,917,000, 37 | 4,039,287 
NG o-oo cen 1,002,421) 26,364,000, 35 | 9,227 ,285 
Michigan....... 968,944 27,809,000) 35 | 9,733,048 
EOREIRIIA 00:65 200% 1,100,932 29,175,000) 34 | 9,919,397 
Illinois .........| 2,854,105) 75,063,000) 31 23,269,518 
Wisconsin...... 1,674,568, 50,572.000, 29 | 14,665,864 
Minnesota...... 1,596,090 43.573,000; 28 | 12,200,512 
Sere 3.773,254 95,841,000) 26 | 24,918,570 

.Missouri........| 1,204,640 24,093, 000! 30 7,227,840 
eee err 1,547,175; 44,004, 000) 26 11,464,567 
Nebraska....... 1,615,393, 43,131, 000) 23 9,920,128 
South Dakota.. 702,369; 18,472, '000| 23 4,248,630 
North Dakota.. 472,080) 12,510, 000) 28 3,502,834 
Moniana........ 66, ot 1, "910. "000! 40 764,041 
Wyoming....... 15,300 438,000) 38* 166,280 
Colorado.. ....-: 98, 811! 2,836,000) 34 964,198 
New Mexico.. 11, 10f 225,000) 56 126,230 
i eae ers 27,752 735,000) 40 294,171 
OS ees oe 24,634 714,000) 37 264,323 
Washington.... 92,282} 3,184,000) 35 1,114,305 
a ae paper ess 244.689, 6,484,000) 37 2,399,176 

California....... 67,829' 1,987,000) 40 794,956 
~ Total... cecurwhnet 27 063, 835 661, 3035,( 000! 32. 32 |$209,2 253, 611 


The w weeteatel increase in the acreage of oats is 
at last fully reccgnized, the total for the past 
year being officially placed at 27,063,835 bushels or 
nearly 2,000,000 acres more than in the previous 
year. The principal increases are in the Central 
and Western States, where the oat crop seems to 
have been supplanting corn and wheat to some 








extent. The changes are as follows in round num- 
bers: Kentucky 154,000 acres of oats more than in 
1891, Ohio 100,000, Indiana 200,000, Wisconsin 200,000, 
Minnesota 175,000, lowa 1,000,000, Kansas, 400,000 and 
Nebraska 300,000, while Indiana alone shows an 
important decrease, that State having grown 215,000 
fewer acres of oats in 1892 than in the year before. 
The yield per acre averages 24.4 bushels and the 
farm price 31.7 cents—a value barely more than. 
one year ago, 10} cents less than two years ago,. 
but nearly a cent a bushel above the average 
farm price for the past decade. 
ae. 

The Cotton Market showed an improvement of 
one-half cent per pound December 12th, as com- 
pared with November 12th, being nine and three- 
fourths cents in New York on the later date and 
nine and one-fourth cents two months earlier. 
Though the price of raw cotton has touched 10 
cents, in the interval there has been a reaction 
owing to an absence of speculative demand. The 
British Board of Trade’s last annual report shows. 
that the cotton spinning industry experienced 
one of its most unsatisfactory years in 1892 in 
England, as exports of yarns and cloths fell 
sharply off even as compared with the low move- 
ment of 1891. The influence of the Liverpool strike 
upon prices has been to check an advance and to 
reduce the consumption of raw cotton, while toa 
certain extent it will clear the market of surplus 
stocks of manufactured goods. In the United 
States, cotton manufacturing was never more 
prosperous. 





New Phosphate Deposits.—The price of phos- 
phorie acid in fertilizers, should never be any 
more than at present, and probably it will be 
cheaper. The great phosphate deposits of the 
Carolinas, which it was feared might be exhausted, 
are now increased by the apparently inexhaustible 
phosphate deposits in Florida, to say nothing of 
extensive apatite deposits in Canada. Phosphates 
have long been worked in Europe,especially at Tap- 
low in England and Chipley in Belgium, while anew 
deposit of immense extent, has recently been dis- 
covered in Tunis and Algeria. A French syndicate 
has already acquired a monopoly of an area esti- 
mated to yield without machinery, 10,000,000 tons. 
containing 60 per cent. of lime phosphate. It is 
125 miles from the seaport of Tunis, but a railroad 
is to be built, labor is cheap and water plentiful, 
so that the supply from this source is expected to 
dominate the European market at an early day, 
thus decreasing the export demand for American 
phosphates, and creating a larger supply at lower 
prices for the farmers of the United States and 
Canada. Here again we see how closely, distant 
parts of the world may be related. 


Farmers’ Wives and Daughters at the Colum- 
bian Exposition.—The World’s Congress of House- 
hold Economies, will meet in the Art Institute 
Building in Lake Forest Park, Chicago, during the 
week beginning October 16th, 1893. Some of the 
most distinguished and enlightened women of the 
eentury will contribute to the pleasure and suc- 
cess of the occasion, by discussing the means by 
which the happiness and comfort of the home life: 
of the farmer may be increased, and especially the 
welfare of the farmers’ wives and daughters, 
whose happiness is so dependent upon the pros- 
perity of the rural home. The Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union will meet in Chicago the same 
week, and an opportunity will thus be afforded 
the members of the World’s Congress, to see and 
hear some of the most noble and eloquent women 
of the age, who will be asked to speak on some of 
the leading moral and social questions of the day, 
including those of temperance reform. Mrs. John 
Wilkinson of Chicago, is chairman of the House- 
hold Economics committee. The World’s Agricul- 
tural Congress‘meets in Chicago the same week. 





World’s Agricultural Congress, 1893.—Among 
the many World’s Congresses to be held at Chicago 
during the Columbian Exposition, the Agricultural 
Congresses will hold an important place. From 
every nation, men will come together for confer- 
ence and discussion, who from practical and suc- 
cessful experience, patient and acccurate research, 
or consequent official position, are able to report 
the condition of farming in their own lands, and 
to suggest the wisest and best means of removing 
obstacles, securing greater success, and advancing 
the conditions of land owners, working farmers: 
and farm laborers. Topics of a broad and generalk 
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nature will be discussed, concerning the principles 
rather than the working details of general farm 
eulture, animal industry, horticulture, agricul- 
tural organizations and legislation, agricultural 
education and investigation, good roads, house- 
hold economics and general questions of interest 
to all. The meetings will be held in the Art Insti- 
tute, in the Lake Forest Park, near the center of 
the city of Chicago. This building has two large 
audience rooms for the principal meetings, and 
more than twenty smaller rooms, which can be 
used for the smaller meetings required for the 
consideration of special subjects. The Agricul- 
tural Congresses will begin Monday, October 16th, 
and will last about two weeks. The Horticultural 
Congress will be held at an earlier date. Prof. 
G. E. Morrow, Champaign, Ill, is acting chairman. 

Raising Geese.—R. A. McClun, St. Charles Co., 
Mo.: Running water is not absolutely necessary 
for geese, but is an advantage, as it saves consid- 
erable labor in caring for them. They are suc- 
cessfully kept, however, where there is no running 
water available. They will do well in large flocks 
if they have ample pasturage and proper care, but 
not so well as they will do in smaller flocks. The 
largest breeds are the Toulouse, which is grey and 
white, and the Embden, which is pure white. For 
raising feathers, however, irrespective of other 
qualities, there is probably no goose better than 





the common goose which is found about many | 


farmyards. The conditions for the greatest suc- 
cess, would be best where land was abundant, 
cheap, and afforded rich pasturage, where running 
stream afforded opportunity to bathe and removed 
the necessity of watering the flock, where climate 
was mild, enabling the fowls to be kept out of 
doors the year around, and where labor was 
cheap and transportation convenient. 





Always a Welcome Visitor.— The AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is always a welcome visitor at 
our house. It is the best agricultural paper in 


existence. O. G. BAGLEY, Polk Co., Oregon. 











In Response to Many 

Inquiries 
received by the United States Ine 
vestor of Boston from investors in 
New England and other Eastern 
Points, relative to the desirability 
of lots in Griffith, Chicago’s new 
and growing factory suburb 


They sent a Staff 


Editor 


all the way from Boston to 
Chicago at their own expense 
to make a thorough investiga- 
tion. He had instruetions 


To Inspect Griffith 
And Report 


his candid opinion concerning it; 
just what facilities the town had; 
what developments *had been 
made; what the prospects were for 
safe investments there. He did so 
and they published his frank letter. 


What He Saw and 
What He Said 


will be sent free by the founders 
of Griffith. Everyone who can 
save $5 a month should get this 
valuable report and learn about 
these investments, to be had on 
such easy terms. 


Nine other Newspapers 
Testify 


to Griffith’s unequalled railroad and 
fuel facilities and the certainty of 
uick profits on investments made 
dene. This testimony will be sent 
also if you mention this paper. 
Write right now to 


Elmer and Jay Dwiggins & Co, FSUNDERSOF 
Room 40, 142 Washington St. Chicago. 
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Then perhaps you would be interested 
in knowing how Roses are grown by 
the largest Rose growers in the world 
and how they are sent on their own 
roots to all parts of the land by mail. 
Our new 


‘‘Guide to Rose Culture”’ 


not only tells you this story but gives you a full and 
complete course of lessons in flower growing. It’sa 
book of many pages and every page of interest to the 
flower lover. We send it free to all applicants and 
accompany it with a copy of our Floral Magazine, 
“SUCCESS WITH FLOWERS.” Now is the time to apply. 


The Dingee & Conard Co. irr fctomes, West Grove, Pa. 
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sae WEGETABLE SEEDS! 
For Five fall sized packets x 


of CEHOICE... 
LEONARD’S CHAMPION PEAS frome sy certs 
days eee _— oat gg Ww pega tor A ae nae and 
neal | rf wT nk iy’ Pfcolutely the largest 
GOLDEN GIANT ONION cricncverimiroducea 
4 of which weigh from 4to6 pounds each. Packet 


9 LEONARD'S EXTRA EARLY BEET << 


early andis far superior to the Eclipse in flavor and qnal- 
ity. The mostdesirablenoveitr. PacketiOcent 


» a ents- 

The most delicious of 
sean es ce Sees ee 
variety which every gardener should have. Packet 10 ets. 


SWEET CORN, Early Star, any cther variety. ‘tins 
—\e ai oo apoey MEE ny | ee over the old Cory. 
. e 1 e cents- 
i ry . 
SPECIAL OFFER post paid i any adaness on te neeetpt OF ony a ems (togular Dee 90 ctx) 9 Bie 


is lessthan regular cost and we make this offer simply to introduce our Prize Winning’ \. 
to all sending for the above collection. lt couteineh Unoice list of novelties and Anning .6e ods: Catalogue ie! 


to-day asthisoffer will not appear again. Mention this paper when writing. §. F, Leonard, Seedsman, Chicago, Ill. 
















JORTHERN GRowN 
FEDS FRE 


FOR TRIAL 





Tointroduce our NORTHERN GROWN VEG- 

: ETABLE SEEDS we have decided t2 give away 

-“ 200,0.0 packages of seed, as we believe this the 
best way to advertice our superior stocks. To every reader of this papersending us 10c. (silver or 
postal note) actual cost of postage and packing, we will send postpaid the wonderful CREAM COoL- 
LECTION OF VEGETABLE SEEDS, precisely the same as we have always sold for 40c. Thecollection 
consists of the follov ing four rare novelties: QUEEN OF THE MARKET KaDIsi, an extraearly scar- 
let variety, EARLY RUBY TOMATO, a earliest in cultivation; NEw C° EAM LETTUCE, 
very fine flavor and exceedingly handsome; EVERGREEN CUCUMBER, new and desirable, either 

fot cucumbers or pickling purposes, 

In addition to this we will mail free our catalogue of new and choice 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, and Small Fruits for 1893, which contains thousands 
of illustrations, colored plates, pictures of Horticultural and Agricul- 
tural Hall at the Worlds Fair, and a 25c. certificate. 

Don’t Fail to Take Advantage of This Offer. ADDRESS, 


8 
AND 


re ORK. STS 








| TELL YOU, SALZERS SEEDS ARE BEST: LOOK AT 


me THE YIELDS= ; 
ar @) BY pv? ; 
a qo al FER fcr’ fat ’ te 


Su lorious yields you may have b: gg SALZER’S 3 ever 
fail. mfiey alwars sprout, ‘Brow and produce ,000 Bushels ney Ahmad n 

(27°35 P&G, EARLIEST VEGETABLE NO TIES, lent for a family, Postpaid for $1.00, 
10 Farm Grain comps. Oe wth cata. 16c, 11 Grass & Clover Samples 10c; w 18e 
eo 


Field Corn Samples 12c; with e 20c. - 
Our mammoth ue Costs over $00. It is mailed you upon receipt of 
ju. 


Seed ’ 
8c postage. Its a valuable work, worth ten tit..es its cost to yor 


~ JOHN-ASALZER-SEED C2LA CROSSE: 1s 
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NAETERS OF BUSINESS. 


Strawberries in the South. 

Much has been said by Southern writers against 
the purchasing of feed stuff from the Western 
States. This is all right, but nearly, if not quite 
all of them seem to have overlooked the fact that 
the South is furnishing the Western cities with 
early spring fruitsand vegetabies. The old maxim 
—a fair exchange is no robbery—will prove true 
in this case; be that as it may, it surely pays bet- 
ter in some localities to raise fruit and early 
vegetables, than it would to grow corn and oats. 
Growing strawberries for the early Northern and 
Western markets has long been the leading 
industry in sections having direct communica- 
tion, by rail, with the large Western cities. The 
cultivation and shipping of strawberries in the 
South is very simple, as the plants grow in the 
open ground all winter without protection. 

The most popular eases for shipping hold 
twenty-four pints each. Pickers are paid a cent 
a pint for picking, and the packers ten cents per 
hour. The fruit is carefully assorted and all the 
good, sound berries are packed in boxes intended 
for shipment North and the softer ones in crates 
stenciled for New Orleans or other markets near 
home. The greatest drawback in berry growing 
is the fact that the month of February, as a rule, 
is warmer than the month of March. This was 
the case in 1890 and again in 1892 while the spring 
of 1891 was all one could desire. Yet even this 
difficulty has been overcome by using different 
varieties, the Clouds’ Seedling is a late variety and 
is seldom injured by frost occurring before March 
first, while the Michel often blooms by Christmas, 
thus ripening fully half the crop before a late frost 
strikes them, and those shipped bring fancy prices, 
selling in Chicago for from six to nine dollars per 
ease. An acre of strawberries, properly cared for, 
should net not less than $100, while a profit of $150 
to $200 is not exceptional. 

HENRY MOONEY, Tangipahoa Parish, La. 
——— 
Personal, Commercial and Agricultural. 

A Salary.—With expenses paid, will come handy 
to any one who is now out of employment, especi- 
ally where no previous experience is required to 
get the position. If you want a position, see ad- 
yertisement on Page 117 headed, “A Chance to 
Make Money.” 





Harness and Buggy, Free Offer.—A $10 set of 
harness for only $4. A $100 top buggy for only 
$49.75. You can examine our goods at your place 
before paying one cent. Send for illustrated cata- 
logne, giving prices to consumers that are less 
than retail dealers actual cost. Send address and 
this advt. to Alvah Mfg. Co., Dept. A. 34, Chicago, 





American Apples in England.—J. C. Houghton 
& Co. report that the Liverpool market has been 
well but not excessively, supplied with Maine and 
Canadian apples. The bulk of the fruit consisted of 
poor and medium qualities, so that the general 
range of prices is rather low. Really good and 
fine lots are relatively searce and in active 
demand. 





The Mapes Tobacco Manures.—A neat: little 
pamphlet of 28 pages, giving the testimony of a 
large number of buyers and packers of leaf tob- 
aceo, on the Mapes method of growing tobacco, 
indorsement of the tobaeco trade and tobacco 
growers, and letters and extracts from the agri- 
eultural press, all testifying to the great efficiency 
and undoubted excellence of these manures. 





Columbia Calendar, 1893.—The Pope manufac- 
turing Company of Boston, have prepared a neat 
desk calendar for 1893, with blanks for daily mem- 
oranda. On each day’s page are the notable his- 
torical events in bicycling, which will be of inter- 
est to every lover of the wheel. Wherever a word 
ean be put in for good roads, the word is there. 





A Peerless Remedy.—The average quantity of 
Beecham’s pills kept in stock is eight and one- 
half tons, which means about 77,684,200 pills always 
ready for shipment. These figures are almost 
lofty enough to make one feel dizzy, but then, he 
has only to swell the ranks and become a user of 
these famous pills when all dizziness, biliousness, 
indigestion, sick headache, or liver and stomach 
troubles will disappear. 


A Strong Combination.—With the beginning of 
this year Mr. J. H. Bates, whose Advertising 
Agency is so favorably known throughout the 
civilized world, associates with him, Mr. Lyman D. 
Morse, who has been his business manager for 
several years. Both these gentlemen are acknowl- 
edged kings in their lines of business, and the 
new firm has our best wishes for continued suc- 
cess and increasing prosperity. 


The Iron Nancy Hanks.—The Empire state Ex- 
press is the Nancy Hanks of the rails. On Thurs- 
day she left Rochester for Butfalo and for ten miles 
kept up aspeed of ninety-five milesanhour. This 





} 

| 75 feet, on their pencil factory. 
| 

! 


| was done under unfavorable conditions, the road 
: having at that part, the heaviest grade on the 
whole Central system. The entire distance from 
Rochester to Buffalo, sixty-nine miles, was made 
| in seventy-one minutes.—7roy Budget. 





The Columbia Daily Calendar.—For the eighth 
consecutive year the Pope Mfg. Co., of Boston, 
publish the Columbia daily pad calendar and 
stand, a most practieal and businesslike memor- 
anda calendar. The calendar proper contains one 
leaf foreach day in the year, each leaf arranged 
so that it can be turned to at any time, with ample 
space leftfor memoranda. Upon each leaf appear 
brilliant words on the new * Gospel of Outdoor 
Health and Happiness,” with expert advice on the 
building of American roads. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association.— 
At the annual convention held in Washington, 
D. C.. it was reported that extracted honey is 
often much adulterated by sugar, and the govern- 
ment was asked to encourage the bee industry by 
scientific research and experiment. C. C. Miller, 
Marengo, Ill., was elected president; J. E. Crane, 
Middleburg, Vt., vice president; G. W. York, Chi- 
eago, ll., Treasurer; Frank Benton, Washington, 
D.C., Secretary. The next convention will be held 
at the Columbian Exposition in October, 1893. 





Points in Buying an Organ.—For a family where 
there are young people a cabinet organ or parlor 
organ is one of the best of presents. If you want 
a harmonizing, Christianizing influence shed over 
the household, add this to its attractions. In pur- 
chasing an organ there are several points to be 
considered; the good tone and the musical effects ; 
a durable and well-made instrument; a handsome 
piece of furniture. All these points are well met 
by the Estey organ. They have manufactured 
250,000 instruments. In experience, in honesty of 
purpose and in skill of manufacture the Estey 
Company is second to none. 





English Opinion.—A writer in Herapath’s Lon- 
don, England, Railway and Commercial Journal, 
of February 6, 1892, in an article on American 
Railroads, says: “ The railway system of America 
is vast. It extends to 171,000 miles, which, com- 
pared with our 20,000 miles, is big.” After com- 
menting at considerable length on the compara- 
tive merits of various American Railroads he 
closes with this remarkable sentence: ‘* The New 
York Central is no doubt the best line in America, 
and avery excellent line it is, equal probably to 
the best English line.” 





Missouri Botanical Garden.—Applications for 
scholarships in this school should be in the hands 
of the Director, Wm. Trelease, St. Louis, Mo., not 
later than the first day of March. The prglimi- 
nary examination for near-by candidates will be 
held on March 7th, at the Shaw School of Botany, 

| 1724 Washington Ave., St. Louis. One scholarship 
| will be awarded by the Director of the Garden, 
prior to next April. Vacancies which may subse- 
quently arise, will be filled annually, after pub- 
lished announcement. The garden provides ade- 
quate theoretical and practical instruction for 
young men desirous of becoming gardeners. 





Large Additions to an Already Extensive 
Plant.—The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of 
Jersey City, manufacturers of Dixon’s * American 
Graphite” Pencils, are putting a fifth story, 175x 
This addition will 
be equipped with new and improved pencil 
machinery of their own invention, by the use of 
which Florida cedar and American graphite will 
start in, and come out in the thousand and one 
styles in which we now have our pencils served to 
us. The Company will also establish a rubber and 
brass plant for the manufacture of the various 
pencil accessories and novelties. Itis evident that 
prosperity claims the Dixon Company for its own. 





The New England Conservatory of Music.— 
This widely known institution is peculiarly fortu- 
nate in having among its warmest friends many 


| persons of eminence in public life, who gladly bear 


witness to its worth: “The great success that is 
attending the work of the institution is due net 
only to its fortunate surroundings, but also to the 
earnest and loyal efforts of its large crops of trust- 
worthy and experienced teachers and officers. 
Rarely have superior advantages been afforded 
for musical study, or more judicious safeguards 
been provided for the moral protection of young 
women outside the parental roof, than are con- 
stantly present in this Conservatory.” 





American Berkshire Association.— Lists of 
awards made at the several State Fairs for the 
Special Premiums of 10 volumes of its Record are 
being received. While few of the exhibits for 
this premium were in exact compliance with con- 
ditions under which this offer was made, the 
Association will not stand on small matters of 
non-compliance with conditions, but will pay the 
awards to those who in good faith exhibited 
recorded animals for these premiums. Parties 
who made exhibits for these premiums without 
eomplying with all the requirements, as published 
in premium lists of their States, would do well to 
correspond with John G. Springer, Secretary, 
Springfield, Illinois, in regard to their exhibits. 





Florida Oranges in England.—The ship load of 
Florida oranges recently sent to London, sold at 
an average of $2 per box, which will bring to the 
growers in Florida a net return of $1.05a box. The 
eargo was in poor condition. As the sound lots 
were sold from $2.69 to $3.40 per box, it is probable 
that many cargoes will hereafter be sent to Europe, 
and when oranges are so grown as to withstand the 








long transportation, there will be no possibility of 
over-production or unprofitable cultivation of 
Florida oranges. Spanish and Sicilian oranges 
are now selling in the London markets for $1 per 
box. Hence the American fruit realizes twice as 
much as the European products. 





American Forestry Association. — During the 
recent meeting at Washington, D. C., a committee 
of the Association called upon the Secretary of the 
Interior, and urged the necessity of further reser- 
vations of public forest lands. The father of 
Arbor Day, J.S. Morton of Nebraska, was elected 
president; H. M. Fisher, Philadelphia, is treasurer; 
and J.D. W. French of Boston, is corresponding sec- 
retary. The passage of the Paddock forestry bill 
was urged that the present forest reservations of 
over 3,000,000 acres may be properly cared for and 
protected. The earnest attention of Congress was 
-alled to the great forestry interests of the nation, 
not in the interest o@ persons or corporations, but 
for the greatest public good. 

Growing Roses.—With the right kind of plants 
there is no difficulty in having the choicest roses; 
a little soil, water and sunshine is the only care 
they require, and they amply repay for the slight 
trouble and expense. The Dingee & Conard Com- 
pany at West Grove, Pa., has for 25 years been 
propagating roses of every variety on their own 
roots and sending them by mail to every part 
of the land. When the plant leaves their hands 
itis ready to thrive and bloom in pot or garden. 
This firm publishes an illustrated ‘Guide To Rose 
Culture” which contains instructions for growing 
flowers of all kinds. They offer to send it Free, 
and also a copy of ‘‘Suecess With Flowers,” to all 
readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST who 
make application. 








A Large Fruit Farm.—On the extensive Berry 
Farms of Hon. M. A. Thayer, Pres. Wise. Hort. Soc., 
at Sparta, Wis., the Warfield Strawberry, Marl- 
boro Red Raspberry, Nemaha Black Raspberry, 
and the Ancient Briton Blackberry are proving 
themselves the best, as well as the money makers, 
among the many varieties being tested. Winter 
protection is given to over 40 acres of Raspberry 
and Blackberry bushes, bending them over to the 
ground and covering with mulch and soil; 15 acres 
of strawberries are given a light covering of marsh 
hay; Currants and Gooseberries are mulched ora 
six inch furrow is plowed up against them on each 
side of hill. Not alone is winter protection given but 
constant summer protection by means of mulching 
with green clover, cut in the blossom. Mr. Thayer 
finds a market for 5,000 bushels of berries annually 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas, and reaches these 
markets successfully with the varieties mentioned. 





Flower Seeds From Africa.—A vast amount of 
flower seeds is grown on the north coast of Africa, 
the headquarters of the industry being at Algiers. 
It has long been, known that a certain strain of 
-auliflower came from Algiers; but it is an open 
secret that flower seeds of all the leading sorts, 
which are adapted to field culture are grown there 
in great abundance. A visitor at any of the conti- 
nental seed establishments will in vain look for 
the fields necessary to supply the annual demand 
for the more popular varieties of flower seeds, 
imported into this country. The soil of that sec- 
tion of Africa being wonderfully productive, and 
labor very cheap, seeds adapted to the climate can 
be produced much cheaper than they can be grown 
even in Germany and France where labor is so 
low that they can sell seeds at less than one-half 
of what the farmer here is paid for the same. 





Importance of Milk Aeration.—Prof. Cheese- 
man, Superintendent of the late Dairy Show at 
Madison Square, New York City, says: “The tests 
applied by business men and the officers of exper- 
iment stations to E. L. Hill’s Aerator satisfy me 
that it is the most practical and efficient machine 
yet devised for the purpose. The time cannot be 
far distant when every farmer will find it neces- 
sary to use such amachine. The milk supply of 
large cities is greatly in need of reform. It is 
hardly possible to reduce the time between milk- 
ing and consumption, but we may so treat the 
milk at the farm that it will keep sound and be 
healthful for food from one to two days longer 
than now.” An interesting pamphlet on aeration 
of milk and the uses of the aerator is published 
by E. L. Hill, West Upton, Mass., who will mail it 
free to any readers of the AMERICAN AGRIC€UL- 
TURIST who apply for it. 





Non-Returnable Berry Crates.—The New York 
Fruit and Produce Trade Association advises 
growers and shippers of berries to prepare for @ 
non-returnable or gift crate. Heretofore, the com- 
mission merchants have demanded the return of 
the empty crate, and to insure this, have required 
a deposit from the buyer. Last spring the 3,000 
associated retail merchants of New York City and 
vicinity made a demand for a change to a non- 
returnable crate. A year’s time was secured to 
make the change. It is argued that the gift crate 
will make but little, if any, increased cost to the 
shipper, taking into account the extra cost of the 
returnable crate, the number of crates lost, the 
cost of repairs; new cups; the deereased freights; 
the loss from marketing fruit in old and dirty cups 
and crates. With a non-returnable crate will 
come more extended markets, inereased consump- 
tion, and better prices from the use of new and 
clean packages, which also lessen the danger of 
contagion. The demands of modern progress are 
that the package must be sold with its contents,and 
sales in the future made for the retarn of the 
erate will be at a sacrifice in the price of the fruit. 
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DONOTBEDECEIVED “ 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn/ 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril-} 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con-f 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. i 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE 0F 3,000 TONS. | 























Do not forget that, as between different makes 


always be the favorite and sell the best. 


The number that any manufacturer has sold, 
as compared with other manufacturers, is an 
excellent test of value. 


The ESTEY Organ Co. have manufactured twice 
as many as almost any other manufacturer. 


The ESTEY Organs have been before the public 


DEXTER SHOE CQ. Inc’p. Capital, $1,000,000, 
The BEST $1.50 SHOE IN THE WORLD. 


7 saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Money 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We make this boot ourselves, there- 
» fore we guarantee the fit, styleand wear, 
andif any one is not satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
anctnee pair. Common Sense 
and Opera Toe, widthsC, D, 
E, & . sizes 1 to 8, in 
half sizes. Send your 
size; we will fit you. 
Illustrated 


m, ae ‘ Pant at 


















= hp 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS OF OUR AD. 





DEXTER SHOE CO.. 143 Federal Street. Boston. Mass. 














for half a century, and the public have bought 
more ESTEY Organs than any other kind. 


This one factis better than pages of testimonials. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


ESTEY ORCAN CO. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
159 Tremont St., Boston; State and Jackson Sts., 
Chicago; 831 Broadway, New York; 916 Olive St., 
St. Louis; 18 North 7th St., Philadelphia; Marietta and 
Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 








Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & €0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Ny I It has morethan three times 
|| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
‘} gg with Starch, Arrowroot or 
1 Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent @ cup. 















AK y 4 0 0s ean 
Lae s i] 3 It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
AGENCY S 3 eae 
FOR ft 8 ad . Stes ect 
eS, iat Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
Pattee ed, ea =" eee 
‘fortes. ga oo W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
, Sess 
Ps a § 4 = | ANTED~—Agents everywhere to sell our stove Pol- 
Best 2a ecas4 ishing Mitten and Dauber. Every lady wants one. 
Utensil | < Sa 5 a By AY It keeps her hands perfectly clean and produces better pol- 
ote . = Ae ii ish than brush or rag. Sample set 35c. Address Handy 
in the universe. Mitten Mfg. Co., 327 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 






















FREE TRIAL. 
10 YEARS. 


342 & 344 Waba 


>How $14 Buys A $40 Machine. 


For sixty days only we offer our OXFORD JEWEL SEWING 
MACHINE, No. 17, guaranteedfor 10 years on terms below mentioned. 
This machine has best sewing qualities and does as large a range of work 
asany machinemade. It usesthe American self-threading shuttle and 
self-setting needle with all Attachments Free. 
| Wewillship one of our Oxford Jewel three drawer and cover, wal- 
nut or oak, sewing machines, on 30 days’ trial, subject to approval for 
==" $15.00 andif not satisfactory can be returned at ourexpense. We pay 
all freight charges. Itcosts you nothing to try ourmachine. For cash in 
full witb order we will ship same machine for $14.00. We bind oursel- 
M ves, if machine is not satisfactory and just as we stated to return all money. 
“in Where can you buy on. 
Py : tunity of a life-time pass, Cut this out and send it with your 
: Order to-day. Our large Catalogue will be sent free to any address. 


THE OXFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


better terms? Do not let this oppor- 


sh Ave., CHICACO, iLL. U.S: Me 











FRE E PORTRAITS and FRAMES 
Send us at once a photograph of yourself, or any member of your family, living 


or dead, and we will make you from it an enlarged Portrait, with frame com lete, 
absolutely free of charge. This offer is made in order to introduce our new Portraits and Frames in Wer viclnity, 
Put your name and address on back of photos, and send it to BROOKLYN ART UNION, 627 Marcy Ave., 


cor. Hart St., Brooklyn, N. Y, Refer you to any 





SHERMAN’S IMPROVED 


PERFECTIO 
BIN «> ge 


PERFECTION 


SIEVE |iiat 


A'N D 
"A° SIFTER Wil Meenas 
LAST A LIFETIME. 
Saves enough flour in a year to 
PAY FOR ITSELF. 


KEEPS FLOUR DRY 
and FREE from 
Dust, Vermin, Etc. 
NO SCATTERING. : 
NO MUSTY FLOUR. “MADE OFTIN 
ANNED AND 
Longer used the better likcd. Pm LETTERED. 
THE BEST and ONLY PERFECT Combination 
FLOUR BIN and SIFTER ever made. 
Made in Four Sizes, to hold a Sack or Full Barre! of Flour. 
Mrs. W. H. Townsend, Milton, N. Y., writes: The 
ee bet re named. It is more than you re- 
present. I would not part with it than 
with my sewing machine. nO at 
TRY ONE. WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 
Your dealer sells them or ought to. If he does not, 
please write to us for circulars and prices where we 
pay freight. SHERMAN & BUTLER, Mnfrs., 
%6 & 23 West Lake Street, Chicago, IIL 
















Evening Dress. 


Crepe de Chine and all other 





fashionable Crepes, Grenadines, 
Gauzes, Mousseline de Soie, in 
plain gas-light shades or in striped 
and figured effects, are the most 
choice materials for Evening Wear 
at present. | 

The Silk-and-Wool Bengaline, 
in White for Wedding Gowns and 
in the more sober colorings for 
Street and Reception Toilets, is still 


the leading fabric. 


James McCreery & C0., 


Broadway & 11th Street, 
New York. 


7s) SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


—AND— 


Log Book. 


Over One Million sold. Most complete bock of its 
kind ever published. Gives measurements of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, Timber: hints to lumber dealers; 
Wood Measure; Speed of Circular Saws: Care of Saws, 
Oord-wood Tabies; Felling Trees; Growth of Trees; Lan 
Measure; Wages, Rent, Board, Interest, Staveand Head. 
ing Bolts, etc. 

Standard book throughout the United States and Cana- 
da. Illustrated edition of 1882. Ask your bookseller for it. 


(4 Sent postpaid for 35 cents. 
G. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Reduced from $2.00 to $1.00 a year. 


RURAL NEW-YORKER. 


For 42 years the foremost agricultural newspaper, it will, in 1893, be better, livelier, 
more practical, more valuable than ever. 


$10,000 


$5,000 in cash and a to be given to subscribers only for work 
plants for all subscribers, not otherwise obtainable. Only 
Send for free specimen copy. 


THE RURAL PUBLISHING CO., Times Building, N. Y. 


in new seeds an 
$1.00 a year. 


ryt a ROOTS, press. “Conover Coie. 
per M. Palmetto, #5 per M. M. Order offiee,, Springfield, 
Send for price list of Nursery stock. 


oh e Oakland Nursery Co., Forgys, Clark Co.,.Ohio. 





> bear abundant crops ev 

Ja apan Plums year in localities where cur. 

i culio and black Knot entire! 

kinds. S800 per acre can 

yer. Send oe for Pham circ. _ Catal’g - 
it and Ornamental Trees and Plante, 

— wn. F. BASSETT & SOR, Hammonton, N.d 


brighter, 








PHOSPHAT ATOES. 


a to farmers aren No Agents. 


$2 x. Chemical Works, York, Pa. 


inns $5,000 


ree men AND: 








Dialogues popeakens, for School 
Clut aad Parlor Catalogue free 
T. DENISON. Publisher, Chicago 








EHICLES 
EUREKA VsapbLes 


SES Top Bugey.........---.00 2.50 

a neg =a $85 Top Phaeton.. o50.00 
$100 Top Surrey... 

— su L oni $415 Road Wagon. 

WHO LESA LE| $65 Platform Spr. Wagon. $43.00 

PR S: @S8 Single Buggy Harness $5.00 

write or Free Illustrated Ca e and 

Net Cash Prices of our full line. Address 
EUREEA CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Cincinnati, 0. 








We will fur- 
nish the most 
economical 
roofing and sid- 
ing, all styles. 
Also Metallic 
Shingles from 
Iron or Steel 
with full direc- 
tions and low 
prices. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING CO., Cleveland, O. 
Mention Agriculturist. 








spraying wi with Stahi’s 
le Acting Excelsior 
Spraying —_ Best 

in the market. Thousands 
in use. Catalogue, describ- 
ing eo insects os to 


FA 


N EW g RA Pe oe Rockwood, 
RUITS. Catalogue FREE. 








uIGRAPES | 
HEADUARTER 


Eaton Moyer and all yy enere New and Old. & 
GEO. S. JOSSELYN. FREDONIA. Noy. 








WILSON’S 
COMMON SENSE 


116 P 


most reliable catalogues pub 
and Bul 


SAM 





CATALOGUE 


——For 1693—— 


SEED =e: 


Full of useful and instructive information. One of the 
goareeecss Garden, Flower, and Field 
‘ruits, Choice Roses, Flowering Plants 
bs. Thoroughbred Poultry, Registered Pigs, German Hares, &c. Address 


UEL WILSON, Seed Grower, MECHANICSVILLE, PA. 
The Great FREEMAN POTATO Given Away! 


es, 200 Fine Enarevin s- 
ed. All kinds of 
Seeds, Fruit and Ornase ~——s] Trees, Small & 











. A BEAUTIFUL COLLECTION OF PANSIES FREE? 


Ams, PP very that the best way to advertise our Sound Northern Grown Seeds is to let them 
advertise Scunsctven, we have decided for 30 days only to send to any address on receipt 


@) of 10c. (silver or postal note) actual cost of postage 2° | putting up, our beautiful and 
B famous collection of Prize Pansies exactly the same 14 every way a8 we have advertised 
7 and sold for $1.00. The ens consists of 4p’k’ts as follows: Aurora King, mammoth 
size,all colors striped and ti, Black Giant, coal black, Silver Prince, purest snow white, 
and. Royal Prize, flowers te tg across of every color, blotched and commingled im 
all beautiful wavs. Our new Catalogue containing a coupon worth lic. and many beau- 
tiful things in the floral world sent free with the above. Address 


OTIS M. RICHARDSON & CO., Florists, Canton, Oxford Co., Mes 











STRAWBERRIES AND FINE FRUIT. 


I have of ed 
promptly. For the 


the Dew. 
standards try Warfield, Burt, Bubach, Haverland, Gandy, Cumberland, 


Everything good in Raspberries. 
try Sweet Hambur, 
etc. My 60 page Cata ogue and report on Strawberries free 


own growing 80 varieties of Strawberries and can fill all orders from 6 plants to 50,000 and do it 
choicest extra early Strawberry try Early Idaho. For the largest size and the longest keeper try 


For excellence try Van Deman, Parker Earle, Leader, Great Pacific and Barton’s Eclipse. For 


Eureka and Michel’s Early, 


Try Gladstone Kansas, Wi inona, Muskingum and Palmer. In Blackberries 


, Minnewaski, Erie and White et 
adress, 
D. BRANDT, Bremen, Ohio, Box 302. 











Railroad, Farm, Garden, Cemete 
Lawn, Poultry’ and Habbit Fencing. ST he 
ands OT Iniies In use ataiogue ree. re t a2 ° 
McMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE 
C@., Chicago, Ill. 





— ! HEACQUARTERS ror BPE, 


Page CARTS 


4! GREAT roruarrnices 
h VARIETY “*Emarrow 


TWO ano FOUR WHEELS. 
HARD —— 
STEEL AXLES. Sioaon &CO3-., Tatamy, Pa, 


BOOKS FOR GARDENFRS! _ 
FARMERS ! FLORISTS! 
Fruit Growers AND ALL OTHERS INTERESTED IN 










STOCK BREEDERS! 








—RURAL LIFE—- 
We supply any book published on the above subjects. 


CATALOGUE OF 600 SVANDARD WORKS SENT FREE. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., New York. 





TRON A‘ 


They SAVE TIME and 


Absolutely THE BEST and satest to SE Insist on your dealer 
having them—don’t accept something else “just as god.” 








GE’ Toots. 


y and never lose either 
Y iy continual repairs, 












Have you seen the new 
“IRON AGE* 
Riding Cultivator 


A SPLENDID TOOL. 
) Don’t fail to learn all about it. 


Currants, Gooseberries, Roses, Novelties,. 








FR 


ape rrereemmrnermenatie charge. 
vicinity ut your name and address back of 


Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Banks, and Express Companies of New York and Brooklyn. 
One sending us photo. an 


If you will send us within the next 30 days a photograph or a tintype of 
yourself, or any member of your family, living or dead, we will make you 
one ofour_ enlarged lifelike CRAYON PORTRAITS ‘absolutely free of 
This offer 1s made to introduce our artistic ap ges in your 
hoto., and send same to Cody & Co., 755 DeKalb 
. DeWitt Talmadge, all newspaper + yaaa 
P. S.—We will forfeit $100 to any 
not receiving crayon picture Free of charge, 


E. S. & F. BATEMAN, ereehaeh, N.J. 


References: Rey. 








THE KEELEY TREATMENT 


WITH the Double Chloride of Gold Remedies for 
ALCOHOLISM, DRUG ADDICTION AND NERVE 
EXHAUSTION can be obtained in N. Y. State only at 
the Keeley Institutes in White Plains, Binghamton, 
Canandaigua, Westfield, and Babylon, L.I For terms, 
address or call at either Institute, or at the following 
offices: 7 E. 27th St., N. Y. City; Room 10, —— Block, 
Buffalo ;32 Larned Building, Syracuse; Bogm 8,6 8, = — 

t. Albany ; 122 Ellwanger & Barry 


8 
Ail ‘communications BEWARE OF IMITATORS 





715 Phoenix Block, Bay City, Mich. 














RITING INKS.—7 colors, large quantities, cheap. 
Send one dime for receipts. EUREKA INK CoO., 





INGP Mixers, Brass Gaskae 
Parts, heavy Hoseand VERMOREL NOZ-8 


ZLES. Our GARFIELD KNAPSACK —_ 
LITTLE GEM lead all others. You can agave 
m 


oney b dealing with us. Book of instruc- 
Sees free, FIE e, LOCK P dt 4 
Bristol, ‘Ave, ORT NN. 6 | 


DAN PUMPS, soeers 





ees P hi, "FRAME: 
Koressse FRAMES 

i pia ep te r Outfit FREE. Good Salary 
: avand oT. SHNE agency. 


See Se HORT, OHM asiats, 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


Warming the Milk Satna K., Ocean Port, 
N. J.: The use of any means of warming a dairy in 
the winter calls for care, lest the temperature be 
raised too much, or be permitted to fall too low, 
and one is as injurious as the other. A stove may 
be used, burning coal, wood, or oil. Or warm air 
may be used, by having the heater outside, and 
thus avoiding any danger, through smoke of the 
fuel. For small milk rooms that are made close 
enough to exelude the cold air, a simple means of 
warmth is a heater which is made red hot and is 
placed on the floor when necessary. Or a sheet- 
jron box filled with hot coals, or a boiler full of 
hot water may be used. There is no reason why a 
kerosene lamp or stove should not be used, if care 
be taken to prevent the escape of smoke, or gas, 
by having a good lamp with abundant ventilation. 
The safest method of heating, is a wood stove in 
which the damper may be closed and the fire kept 
ata low heat steadily, if possible. It is not easy 
to do this, as the heat will be too great at times and 
then too low. A small kerosene stove is the next 
best, and the best, if it is so arranged, is to havea 
flue to carry off any gas that may escape. A self- 
regulating base burning, hard-coal stove comes 
next, and with care this will give the steadiest 
heat, as the fuel will last a whole day or a night, 
without any changein the temperature. The main 
point is to have the dairy made so tight and close 
that very little heat will keep it warm enough, 
and the fire may then be regulated according to 
the weather. A dairy sixteen feet square partly 
underground, with brick walls, ceiled above with 
plaster, and with double windows, has been kept 
steadily at 62°, in all weathers, by a heater made 
of sheet iron, large enough to take four bricks in 
it, which were made hot in the kitchen oven. The 
heater had a handle by which it could be carried, 
and two sets of bricks were used, which were 
changed morning and night. 


Corned and Dried Beef.—John E. Guh, Law- 
rence Co., Mo.: 
cool, or the next day after killing, put into a 
weak brine and leave it in this for three or four 
days to soak out the blood. Then for each 100 
pounds of meat, prepare a brine made of eight 
pounds of salt, two pounds of brown sugar, two 
ounces of saltpeter, two ounces of black pepper 
and six gallons of water. Boil and skim the brine 
and pour it while warm over the meat after it is 
closely packed in barrels. If you want to keep the 
meat over the summer, top the barrels in spring, 
draw off the brine, boil and skim it again, adding 
alittle salt and pour it over the meat-while hot. 
Of course the meat should be kept in a cellar, or 
where it will remain moderately cool. Pieces 
wanted for drying may be packed at the top of the 
barrel and when sufficiently pickled, taken out 
and hung up in a dry, warm garret, or other room 
where there is good ventilation. 





Grafting the Grape.— Viola E. Cole, Winnebago 
Co., Ill.: A person who is familiar with the graft- 
ing of trees and shrubs, will usually sueceed moa- 
erately well with the grape, but those who have 
had no experience in this direetion had better let 
grape grafting alone. Rooted vines of one or two 
years old, are now so cheap, it is scarcely worth 
while for the amateur to raise plants even when 
hehas an abundance of cuttings. In grafting over 
old vines, the stock is cut off just below the sur 
face of the ground, then split with a knife and 
chisel and a short wedge-shaped cion inserted 
as in cleft grafting of apple and other fruit 
trees. No wax, however, is used in grafting the 
grape, the soil being drawn back and firmly 
pressed about the stock and cion. The operation 
may be performed as soon as the frost is out of the 
ground in spring, or deferred until the vines have 
made a few inches of growth, but if grafted late 
the cions should be cut in winter and buried in 
some cool place where the buds will not swell 
wntil after they are setin the stocks. It will make 
but little difference what variety you select for 
propagation by grafting. 








Don't Tobacco Spit Your Life Away is the 
Startling, truthful title of a little book just re- 
ceived, telling all about Notobac, the wonderful, 
harmless, economical, guaranteed cure for the to- 
bacco habit in every form. Tobacco users who want 
fo quit and ean’t, by mentioning AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, can get the book mailed free. Address 
THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Box 754, Indiana 
Mineral Springs, Ind. . 


DO NOT 


Be despondent be- 
cause disease has 
thus far baffled your 
doctor. You prob- 
ably haven’t had the 
right kind of medi- 
cal skill. Perhaps, 
may be, your phy- 
sician was practicing with the old 
fogy line of treatment. Not so with 
the specialists at the Cosmopolitan 
Dispensary, corner Wabash avenue 
_and Madison street, Chicago, Ill. 
There, every advance that science 
makes is quickly adopted. Progress 
is the watchword, and the success 
that has attended this enterprising 
spirit has been remarkable. All the 
iatest appliances and apparatus, elec- 
trical and otherwise,are used. Nerv- 
ous diseases are given special atten- 
tion. Remarkable cures of stubborn 
cases have been effected where all 
other physicians had failed. Light, 
airy apartments for patients undergo- 
ing surgical operations. Write for 
symptom blank, and mention this 


paper. 





-ATTENTION- 


Market Gardeners, Truck Farmers, Fruit 
Growers, and Stockmen. 


600,000 ACRES OF LAND FOR SALE. 


In A to suit purchasers, from 40 Acres upwards. 
Situated on the line of the 


MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD 
— IN THE STATES OF — 


Alabama and Mississippi. 


Unexcelled for the production of Early Veget- 
ables and Fruit, 


MILD ChIM ATE, PURE WATER, ABSOLUTE 
HEAL ULNESS AND EASY ACUESS 
THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 


Low rates of freight, quick transit, ventilated and 
refrigerator cars, and all modern facilities for handling 
the business. 

Write for Full Information, Maps, etc., to HENRY 
FONDE, President of Alabama Land and Devel- 
opment Co., Mobile, Ala, or to F. W. GREENE. 
General Agent’ Passenger and Land Department Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad, 108 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


VIRGINIA, 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY, 


The great fruit, in and stock-raising section of the 
State. Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful. Health 
fine. Near the great markets. Educational advantages 
unsurpassed. 

Land Good! Prices Cheap! Taxes Low! 
Farms and property for sale. Write 











M’L B. WOODS, *Chartottesville, Va. 
DO YOU WANT A 


If so, write for free cata- : AR vi 


logue. Best and newest Map of Virginia, 20 cents. 
HENRY L. STAPLES & CO., Richmond, Va. 





As soon as the beef has become { 








AGENTS AND BOYS 


t 
But can make big money selling this 

utton. It is put on without needle or 

thread. Everybody —— them. Send 
10c and get — ple package and terms 
to Agents. Other novelties. Ss. 
H ‘ON, Springfield, Hainpden 
County, Mass. 


CLAREMONT Land Association, wae Oa ta. 


Offers 600 choice farms; 3,000 handsome town lots on 
James River, with terms to suit purchasers. Free circular, 


If you want to buy a strictly tirst- 
class outfit at low rel address 
TheW.C.LEFFEL CO. 

Genaadiiibaiserthans. 














| HAVE FOR SALE AN ORANGE GROVE. 


Located at West Riverside, set with best budded varieties, 
containing.38 acres. Will be sold as a w hole or in parcels. 
House and barn on it. Fine climate, no frosts. Price 
reasonable and terms made to suit purchaser. Address, 
M. McDONALD, Riverside, Cal: 





IGH FIVE OR EUCHRE PARTIES wr 
send at ee to JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
_~m L & 2. e. Chicago. Ten Cents, in *.% = 
aos pack for the aban cards you ever shuftied. For 
$1.00 you will receive free by express ten packs. 





300 Farms. Two Fruit farms ata 


t 
FOR SALE bargain. Circulars Free. J. H. Bristor, 
§ Martinsburg, West Va. 








THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


ro OLD SUBSsCrRibatrs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION will be extended one year 
from its expiration if you will send us ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIBER from your vicinity at the regular 
yearly subscription price of $1.50. 


THE OFFER HOLDS GOOD UNTIL MARCH lst, 


1893. 


THE NEW SUBSCRIBER must be a person whose 


name is not' now on our list, 


and whom you have 


solicited and induced to take the AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST. 


A change from one member of a 


family to another is not securing a new sub- 


scriber. 


We offer this special inducement in 


order to enroll many thousands of NEW SUB- 


SCRIBERS for 1893, who, 


we feel certain, 


will 


remain on our list for years, after they have 
become familiar with our magazine. 
If you wish any sample copies to show, they 


will be sent on request. 
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Windmills in New Mexico. 
— 

In New Mexico a supply of water, which, is 
-apparently inexhaustible, is found in nearly all 
the valleys, within a few feet of the surface, and 
there is breeze enough, at all seasons of the year, 
to keep amil! in motion, on an average, 16 hours 
eut of every 24. If aman will provide tank room 
sufficient to store all the water a good mill can 
raise, and arrange troughs or pipes for conducting 
the water to different points on the place without 
wasting it on the way, he will be surprised at the 
area that can be irrigated by one windmill. 

I have a farm—it is a “ranch,” in this country— 
about three miles from Albuquerque. The land 
was unimproved when I bought it, and had no 
water supply. I found it would cost more than I 
eould afford to run a ditch to the place from the 
river and I determined to try pumping. I put up 
two windmills, one on the bottom land, and the 
other on a sandy slope. With the first I have 
watered 500 head of cattle and irrigated a kitchen 
garden of about half an acre. With the other I 
irrigate an orchard of 300 trees, occupying a little 
more than three acres, all the shade trees and 
tlower beds around the house, and take from it all 
the water used about the barn. Yet the pump is 
*shut off” all winter, and a considerable portion 
of the time during the summer, because the tank 
is not large enough to hold all the mill eould lift. 
My orchard is in very light, sandy land, and the 
water is conducted to all parts of it in the most 
wasteful manner, that is by open ditches, which 
absorb fully one-half of all that is drawn from 
the tank—and yet there is no thriftier orchard in 
the country than mine, which shows that the trees 
have water enough. 

While I admit that a market gardener could not 
-depend upon one windmill, my own experience 
has taught me that in this country, at any rate, 
one mill, with plenty of tank reom, is amply suffi- 
cient for five acres of fruit trees. 

W. S. BURKE, Bernadillo Co., New Mexico. 


The Ancient Forests of Denmark. 


Globes and maps show the position and charac- 
teristic contours of the kingdom of Denmark in 
the northern part of Europe, the little country 
that can trace its often glorious history for more 
than a thousand years, and whose marvellous 
sagas go back to the earliest centuries of our era. 
Most conspicuous on the map is the peninsula of 
Jutland, the northern, or rather northeastern, 
point of which is the Skagen with its fearful 
stories of awful shipwrecks and its population of 
stout and daring fishermen. It is annually passed 
by myriads of trading vessels and men of war. 

The peninsula of Jutland constitutes an area 
about two-thirds of the present kingdom of Den- 
mark. Though the eastern part is fertile and 
timbered, the rest was an almost unbroken desert, 
which, until recently, was covered with dreary 
dark brown heather, or bare sandy downs with 
quaggy bogs. These extensive forlorn tracts were 
only varied at wide intervals by narrow streaks 
of green meadow along the few winding water 
courses and the widely-scattered houses, bleak 
and bare in these most favored neighborhoods. 

Within the memory of people still alive, not a 
tree was to be seen in these regions for scores and 
scores of miles. Some scattered whortleberry 
and eranberry plants could be found among the 
heather on the moors, and here and there some 
straggling shrubs of juniper and oak-brush crawl- 
ing along the ground, might be met with. The oak 
remains as a sorry inheritance from better times. 
That such forests once covered Jutland, is indi- 
cated by the numerous places whose names em- 
body such words as tree, forest, grove, oak, and 
bireh. This belief is corroborated by the oaken 
coffins and utensils found in the ancient heather- 
covered burial mounds, and proved by the numer- 
ous trunks of birch: and pine wood standing on 
their roots deep below the bottom of the bogs. 

There are proofs enough that this vast Jutland- 
ish moor has, in olden times, been more or less 
well wooded; cattle have grazed in the grass-clad 
openings, and swine, tame and wild, have fed on 
the mast from the oak forests. But as early as the 
times of the Valdemars, the renowned Danish 


kings in the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, the 
Jutland forests were fast disappearing through 
ignorant waste and improvidence of the inhab- 
itants, and giving room to shrubby copses and 
ultimate deserts, which for centuries held undis- 
puted sway over Jutland’s 3,500 square miles. 

* J. PEDERSEN BJERGAARD, Denmark. 
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every bag of 
BULL DURHAM 
for the protection o 
the smoker. 








Blackwell’s 
Bull Durham 


Smoking Tobacco. 


each represented by some inter- 


are not; but like all counterfeits, 
they each lack the peculiar and 
o- attractive qualities ofthe genuine. 
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There is a constantly increasing demand among farmers Sy Pi 


a ee eee for a strong; practical and cheap iron Fen 
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than are other posts. Write for circulars and information t 
ANCHOR POST CO., 5th Ave. and 42nd Street, 
Mention AMERICA 


Wire cannot be kept from loosening on wooden posts 
a = away and break 
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Ball Bearings 


make light draft 
and 






don’t wear out. 


Double Levers 


adjust each gang, 
independently. The 
best for hillside or 
level. 


Square Shaft 


square hole discs 
a, hole spools 
piece, uare 
=~ washers. oa 
oosening orturn 
on the shaft. . 


Scrapers 
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stubble, breaking. 


plowing. 
casted, etc. Made 5 
for free book “THE REASON . Cg 


= adjusted by drivers orST. LOUIS, KANSAS CITY, 
foot and rigid ornot COUNCIL BLUFFS, UMB 
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“KEYSTONE” 


DISC HARROW 
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Pulverizes fall plowing, spring plowing, 


Useful spring, summer, fall. Often saves all 
rms under manure, in br i: 
en 


4-5-6-7-8 feck Wide 
KEYSTONE MFG. CO., 
STERLING, (LL. 
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Many Old 
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require so much fertilizing 
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my soil of Michigan Farms produces a fine 
expense. The near markets, general healthful 


Won't Produce a Profit. 
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ness 


of climate and freedom from cyclones, blizzards, together with good society, churches, etc., make Michi- 


= Farms the best in the world. 
ime; low rate of interest. 
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Write to me and £ will tell you how to get the best farm 
NES, Land Commissioner, Lansing, Mich. 
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Veterinary Replies. 
ba 

Choking.—L. E. Scott, Johnson Co., Kan.: Chok- 
ing is common in cattle feeding on small potatoes 
and apples, or other substances, from the habit of 
the animals in throwing up the head to seize the 
object between the grinders. Horses are some- 
dimes choked with improperly made medicine 
palls, or Sharp pointed bodies. Dogs choke most 
frequently with rough or jagged bones. The dis- 
tress is so peculiar that choking is readily detected 
by any person. When the object is fast in the 
upper portion of the throat, it can generally be 
reached with the fingers. If lower down, the left 
hand, pressing upward with a firm persistent 
pressure, may press it within reach of the right 
hand. In large animals, like the ox or cow, with a 
clevis to keep the jaws apart, the well oiled hand 
and arm ean reach the object for the length of the 
arm, while the left hand or that of an assistant 
presses up the object readily when once moved. 
But when deep within the chest, a well oiled rope 
will often push the object into the stomach. 





Diphtheria in Animals.—This infectious malady 
occurs in pigs, cats, and is said to attack colts. 
The illness comes on suddenly, and is manifested 
with fever, sore throat, stiffness and weakness of 
the back. In the pig all the movements are slow 
and stiff. There is a dry mouth, a hoarse nasal 
grunt, bluish tongue and red swollen throat with 
the characteristic grayish white patches of false 
membrane. All the signs of difficult breathing 
and soreness of the throat are shown by the sitting 
posture of the animal with open mouth and 
uplifted head accompanied by great debility. To 
properly treat pigs, a noose of a small rope should 
be used or acord slipped over the upper jaw, raising 
them so that the hind feet, only, rest on the ground, 
the opposite end of the rope being mede fast. This 
arrangemert enables the operator to inspect the 
fauces and mouth perfectly, and to apply injec- 
tions of carbolie acid and astringents with accu- 
racy and effect. In this disease, especially, it is 
necessary to prevent the secretion from infecting 
the eyes or nose. Tincture of iron in water and 
solutions of earbolic acid, ferric alum and carbolic 
acid, a dram to the pint of water, and of the others 
a dram to the pint, frequently alternating, will 
prove effectual if used early and often. Niter and 
acetate of potash in dram doses may be often 
repeated to keep the kidneys and bowels acting 
moderately. Boiled roots, milk, bran mash, and 
meal gruels, are the kinds of food best suited to 
such cases. 





Abscess in Cattle.— Charles T. Blake, Presidio 
Co.. Tex., has a valuable Shorthorn cow, in calf to a 
choice bull of the same breed, that has an abscess 
on the left hip that does not break, and asks for 
advice. Poultice till fluctuation is distinetly felt 
when laying the forefinger of each hand flat and 
evenly, a little distance apart, on the abscess, then, 
by alternate pressure, first with one hand and 
then with the other, if there is pus matter, it will 
be felt flowing from one hand to the other. Then, 
with asharp-pointed knife, or lancet, puncture it 
at the lowest point where the matter is felf. An 
opening should be made large enough to keep a 
flow until the abscess heals from the bottom. The 
fluid should be gently pressed out twice a day. 
Keep the wound clean with soap and water, to 
which a few drops of carbolic acid. are added. 
Should the healing process proceed too slowly, 
cleanse the abscess by injecting, daily a weak solu- 
tion of borax or carbolic acid in warm water. Dress 
externally with a fold of old linen, sprinkled with 
adram of fluid extract of belladonna, or tincture 
of opium, cover with a dry fold of linen, and confine 
with a bandage. Where abscesses are slow, the 
internal use of a dram of the potassium sulphide, 
night and morning, will promote suppuration. 
Small doses of Epsom salts at night, in a pail of 
slop, will be of service in correcting any impair- 
ment of the function of the digestive system. 





Speeding-Cut. — Bruised Knee. — Thomas T. 
Jones, Knox Co., Tenn., states that he has a fast 
road horse that cuts the left knee whenever he is 
speeded. The boot does not sufficiently protect 
the bruised knee. It is hard, swollen, and so 
tender when hit that the horse is very lame at 
limes. Poultice the part, to remove the inflamma- 
tion and, fever, then paint with the following: 
Iodine two drams, iodide of potash half an ounce, 
dilute aleohol two ounces. Paint at night, and 





cover with a flannel bandage and rubber tissue, to 
prevent evaporation. Remove the shoe from the 
opposite foot and replace it with a perfectly-fitting 
three-quarter one, after‘ having had the inner 
crust of the cutting foot reduced. The shoes should 
be removed every three weeks. A protecting boot 
should be worn while driving. All horses having 
this fault should be put to other work, where the 
pace is not so exacting. However great the speed, 
the risk of accident in severe and prolonged con- 
tests on the race course is too great. 





Nettle Rash — Urticaria. — Christian Schortz, 
Adams Co., Wis., has a fine litter of Berkshire pigs, 
three months old, that have been well fed and 
taken care of. Several of them rub themselves 
against anything they come in contact with. Per- 
haps they have been fed too much corn meal. He 
thinks so much of the pigs that he throws them a 
little feed whenever he passes them. This is a 
reasonable presumption. Cut down the feed of 
corn meal; feed some roots, and give an ounce 
each of castor oil and molasses in the feed of those 
pigs affected. Make a solution of a quarter of a 
pound of borax in a quart of water, and with a 
hand broom, dipped in the solution, brush them 
lightly from head to tail every day, until the dis- 
position to rub ceases. 


Poor 


horse with sore back or 








foot or diseased skin! 
Apply Phénol Sodique. 


It will do wonders. 


HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, 
At druggists. Take no substitute. 
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THE 


PERKINS mitt. 


THREE STRONG POINTS. 





NO OIL. 
: NO 

= | eae CLIMBING 
AUIS TOWERS. 
il ALA MILL PERFECTLY SELF REGU- 


: 






d Wal LATING IN ANY STORM. 
The Perkins Wind Mill 
5 ite bearings on all 
wearing parts, is the mill that 


wo all these points. and is 
Lee not affected by heat, cold or wet 


weather. 

We have had twenty-three years experience in the 
manufacture of Wind Mills, Pumps, and Tanks, and are 
to-day one of the largest manufacturers of Wind Mills 
in the United States. The PERKINS is the first in 
the hearts of the Farmers. Remember there are none 
genuine except those made at Mishawaka, Ind. 

armers ask your dealers fora PERKINS. If he 
will not get it for you, write us for catalogue prices. 

Good Agents Wanted. 


PERKINS WIND MILL CO. 
MISHAWAKA, IND. 
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Sheridan’s Condition Powder ! 

It is absolutely pure. Highly concentrated. In quan- 
tity it costs less than a tenth of a cent a day. pone g| a 
medicine. Prevents and cures all diseases. Good for 
voung chicks. Worth more than Gold when hens moult. 
If you can’t get it send tous. Sample 25 cents, five $1.00. 
Sample_Co Best Poultry Paper sent free. 
1. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Mass, 


FverY Mio THER 


Should Have It in The House. 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 


Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment 


And take it fer Croup, Colds, Sore Throat, Cramps, Pains. 
Stops Infi ation, in body or limb, like magic. Cures 
Comin. ‘Asthma, Catarrh, Colic, Cholera Morbus, Rheu- 
matic Pains, Neuralgia, Lame Back, Stiff Joints, Strains 
lllustrated Book free. Price, 35 cents; Six $2.00, Sol 

by druggists. Mass, 








I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 








Beautiful Handkerchiefs 


GIVEN AWAY ! We mean just what wesay. Direetfrom 
apan we have imported a large quantity o elegant hand- 
kerchiefs. They 
are even 
than this picture, 
being made of a rare 
fibrous materia] by 
@ secret process 
known only to these 
famous foreign ar- 
tisans; the goods 
being known as 
shifu-silk crepe. 
Each handker- 
chief is about 14 
inches square and 
has a charming bor- 
der of various 
designs. These 
are used in 
many of the 
wealthiest 
homes for par- 
lor decorations ; 
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Each one is 
decorated in 
beautiful de- 
signs by a fine Japanese artist. We must have 500,000 new 
su ny at yy = ee A get them may — 
a very liberal offer. e wi erefore send {¢ e 0 
these plibere| hand er chiefs FREE by mail’ post 
paidto every one sending only 10c. fora 3 months’ sub- 
scription to The Home Circle one of the best household 
magazines in the United States. having already over 

,000 readers. This offer is made to introduce it into 
every American home. Three lots and a 6 montns’ sub- 
‘ctiption for 25c. Ad. The Home Circle, St. Louis, Mo. 





BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


CGRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


LABELLED {-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 





CENT SENT BENT 
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Manufacturer of 


6é 
CROWN” 
s PIANOS AND ORGANS. & 
YOUR euriosity is excited, a cent is spent (for postal), your 
how best 
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address is sent, you get catalogue, you learn hu 

verses win prizes (value $1450), your cent is Only !ent, you 
never repent. if Fy n now, Or ever, a Piano or ——_ 
GEO. P. BENT, (Clerk No. 26), Chicago, Ill. (Estab. 1870). 
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Farming in South Africa ond Elsewhere, | 
—_ 

Three months spent in East Griquatown, Cape | 
Colony, most of the time riding about the country, 
has given me a good opportunity to become famil- 
iar with the agricultural conditions of the country. 
During the summer months the flocks cannot 
keep down one-twentieth part of the pasture. In 
winter (June, July and August), the pasture is 
dried up, and so brittle that it breaks like dried 
twigs. The farmers will not believe that stock 
will eat hay. They are bound to grow winter 
food, which consists of turnips and winter oats; 
the latter is eaten down about four times. When 
spring sets in and grass springs up, the oats are 
allowed to mature, and generally a good crop is 
reaped. I was laughed at when I mentioned ensi- 
lage, and was politely told that these new fangled 
ideas may do for Yankees, but are no good for 
East Griquatown. The country grows grand crops 
of corn, wheat, oats and barley. Corn is not 
utilized beyond the grain. 

As a rule, all new American implements and 
machinery are looked on with suspicion. The 
exception is in plows. The improved gang plow 
has gained a grand reputation. All English three 
furrows are being discarded, in favor of the Amer- 
ican plow. The “Acme” harrow is meeting with 
ready sale in Natal. An extensive trade is done 
between the United States and Natal—so much, 
that we are in hopes of a steam line running 
shortly. Inthe upland of Natal and East Griqua- 
land there will, within a short period. be used 
quantities of the latest improved implements. 
Farmers are very conservative, but once show 
them the utility of an article, and, if within their 
means, they will buy. You can have no concep- 
tion of the agricultural resources of these parts. 
The great want is a few pushing men. Half a 
seore of pushing Yankee farmers would revolu- 
tionize the agricultural and pastoral prospects of 
this country. We have millions of acres lying 
idle, a grand climate, second to none; in fact, 
such easy times, that a South African colonist, as 
a rule, is unfit for other parts. The virgin soi 
here can produce anything that is grown in other 
lands, and with less trouble and greater returns 

R. PARKIN, Natal, South Africa. 





In the development of the agricultural indus- 
ries of Australia, the colony of Victoria takes the- 
tead, both in the extent of acreage under cultivae 
tlion, and still more in the value of produce 
obtained. South Australia has more land under 
wheat, but the difference in fertility is strikingly 
shown by the fact that the Victorian harvest, in 
the slightly smaller acreage, exceeds the other by 
more than double. In the productiveness of its 
soil, New Zealand, however, holds an unsurpassed 
position, due largely to the advantage of a moister 
climate. The importance of the pastoral industry 
is conveyed in imposing magnitude in the figures 
which represent the totals of live stock. In Aus- 
tralia, taken all together, there are over 124,000,000 
sheep, over 11,000,000 cattle, and over 1,750,000 
horses, while the pigs exceed 1,000,000. New South 
Wales is richest in sheep and horses, Queensland 
in cattle, and New Zealand in hogs. 

The preparation for planting the cacao bean, in 
Ecuador, consists of clearing the land of all under- 
brush and trees, by cutting and burning, which is 
commenced about July, and pushed until the rainy 
season, beginning in November, December, or Jan- 
uary. After the ground has been cleared of all 
débris, it is marked in rows about three yards 
wide, and in each row sticks are driven about 
three yards apart, and at the foot of each stick a 
hole about three inches is made, into which are 
put three or four beans, over which is thrown 
sufficient earth to cover them. The next step is to 
plant rice, bananas, or other cereals or plants of 
rapid growth and shade, to protect the young 
eacao plant from the sun’s rays. It is usual to thus 
protect the plant for three or four years. 

The forthcoming agricultural exhibition to be 
held at Ghent, April 16th to 23d, is anticipated by 
botanists with much interest. Endless varieties 
of orchids, palms, camellias, azaleas, rhoaoden- 
drons, conifers, ferns and other plants from all 
parts of Europe are expected, as well as some 
beautiful growths from the Congo. The prizes 
amount in value to $7,750. The jury, who number 
about 130. are unconnected with Ghent, and some 
members are eminent English horticulturists. 


An industrial and agricultural exhibition is to 
be held at Batavia, opening August 1, 1893. 














YANKEE SWIVEL PLow. 


The Leading Wood=Beam Reversible Plow. 






SEND FOR 
CIRCULARS. 


Te 
STEELED 
METAL 


SIZES FOR ONE, TWO OR THREE HORSES. 


NOW OFFERED, with 


Foot-Latch, High Standard, Straight Cutter, Automatic 


Jointer, or Rotling Caster Coulter. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGRICULTURAL TOOL CO0., Box '20, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 
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Soreaon ot FLOWER SEEDS. t 


Collection of 


Expert gardeners and florists who demand the 
very choicest quality seeds are my regular custom- 
ers, and they pronounce my prize strains of 
Flower Seeds the best in the market. To test 
the public appreciation of my best seeds, I will 
send, on exceptionally low terms as per offer below, 
one packet each of the following varieties: 

New Comet Asters, beautiful long-curled pet- 
als, not unlike large flowered Japanese Chrysan- 
themums, Large German Pansies, finest mixed, 
Royal Splenc dor Verbenas, large size, rare and 
brilliant colors, Giant Phlox 20 varieties, New 
Double Lilliput Zinnias, 10 colors, a superb 
strain Finest Youble Poppies, choice Japan 
Pinks, Elegant Petunias, mixed Sweet Peas, 
Portulaca, and three other popular varieties. 


FOR 35 CENTS will send postpaid 13 
ONLY packets of the above 
collection to all ordering immediately. Purchased 
separatelv would cost at least #1.35. 


A. B. 
HOWARD, Seed Grower, Belchertown, 
Mass. 
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Seasoned White Oak Fencing 


is always usedin our Richmond Fence—Seasoned 
White Oak and Steel Wire combination. Pro- 
nounced by everybody—competitors included—as 
the best fenceonearth. We have 15U agencies 
and want more live Agents. 30 styles from 2 to? 
feet high. h, for farm, garden or poultry use. Sells at 

; end 25 two-cent — for freighton free 
| samples. 


Stretchers loan 
THE ELLIOTT & REID CO., Richmond, Ind. 








| QTRAWBERRY PLANTS, | doz. each of Van Deman 
~—O and 6 other new kinds mailed for $2.00. Large stock of all 





ALL THE LATEST IMPROVETFIENTS IN 


DAIRY APPLIANCES. 


Everything for the 


DAIRY 
FARM 


BUTTER 
FACTORY. 


The DAIRYMEN’S 
SUPPLY COMPANY, 1937 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
M’f’rs = ro Amon maptiiary Milk Cooler. 


nd other ons es. Price List FRE¥ 
Agents | for VICTORIA CREAM SEPARATOR. 


> FLOUR MILLS built by contract. 
Roller System. 
French Buhr Stone Portable Mills 
for Farmers, 28 sizes and styles. 
COMPLETE MILL and SHELLER. 
A boy can grind and-keep in or- 
der. Adapted to anv kind of 
power. Complete Flouring 
and Corn Mills; also for 
hominy and pearl meal, all sizes. 
Second hand mills of other 
makes on hand. Send for Book 
zand how to grind. Address 
NORDYKE & MARMON CoO., 
15 York St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


















ESTABLISHED 1851. 





MAILED FREE. 


SPRING CATALOGUE OF 


2 Orange County Nurseries 


Fifty illustrations of all the good 
fruits and ornamentals. 
Our prices are right. 


T. J. DWYER, Cornwall, 


ae 
i——_ 


Address 


N.Y. 







Berry plants at lowest prices. Slaymaker & Son, Dover, Del. 


The Cider Makers’ Hand Book. 


A Complete Guide for Making and Keeping Pure Cider, 
By J. M. TROWBRIDGE. 








Pure cider is one of the most healthful and 
pleasant beverages that man can use. It is the 
pure juice of the ¢ ple containing malice acid. 
Excellent as pure Gis is, it is difficult to procure 
it either from wholesale or retail dealers. The 
stuff sold for pure cider is often some villainous 
eoncoction which ought to be prohibited by law; 
and most of the other cider sold is made either 
from bad apples or by incompetent persons, and 
therefore is either bad from the begining, or else 
is spoiled through the carelessness or ignorance of 
the maker. In a great country like ours, where 
apples are produeed in such overwhelming 
abundance, — cider ought to be plentiful and 
cheap, and yet at the same time be remunerative 
to the makers. The Cider Makers’ Hand Book is a 
complete guide for making and keeping pure 
cider, by a practical man of great experience in 
the business. It should be in the hands of all 
apple growers and dealers who handle large 
quantities of fruit. The book describes 


PASTEURIZED AND UNFERMENTED CIDER. 


Mechanical intelligence has brought the necessary 
appliances for cider making to great perfection; 
yet we learn that three-fourths or more of all the 
cider made is spoiled in the process of making, a 
fact which is attributed to a general lack of in- 
formation of the plain, practical and simple re- 
quirements to be observed in the making and 
keeping of cider, rather than to any other cause. 
To correct some of the erroneous theories now ac- 
cepted by those engaged in Cider Making, and to 
be to others a 


Hand Book of Practical Instruction, 


Is the object of this most valuable work. No 
treatise on this art has been published in many 
years, and it will be weleomed by thousands as 4 








Standard Authority of practical information, 
based on exact scientific facts. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post- 


paid, $1. 
Orange Judd Co., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place N. Y. 
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| Bricf Description or Leading Rural Book 


=a: Published by the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. =8=s— 


| Selected frum our Catalogue of six hundred works on Rural Affairs, etc. This New Catalogue of 116 pages, illustrated, 
and containing a full description of all our Books, mailed on receipt of three two-cent stamps, 
or mailed free on receipt of an order if desired. 
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Mushrooms, How to Grow Them. 
Any one who has an ordinary house cellar, woodshed 
or barn can grow Mushrooms. This is the most practica 
> work on the subject ever written, and the only book 
on growing Mushrooms published in America. The 
Py author describes how he grows Mushrooms, and how 
they are grown for profit by the leading market gar- 
deners, and for home use by the most successful private 
growers. u 3 i 
pressly for this work. By Wm. Falconer. Cloth. Price, 
postpaid, 1. 
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r 
Land Draining. 
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A Handbook for Farmers on the Principles and Practice 
of Draining, by Manly Miles, giving the results of his 
extended experience in Jaying tile drains. The direct- 
ions for the laying out and the construction of tile! 
drains will enable the farmer to avoid the errors of; 

q imperfect construction, and the disappointment that} 
® must necessarily follow. This manual for practical farm-| 

P ers willalso be found convenient for references in regard} 
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from the special subjects of drainage of which it treats.| 
b Cloth, 12mo. 1.00) 


 Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 

By Peter Henderson. The standard work on Market 
and Family Gardening. The successful experience of, 

L the author for more than thirty years, and his willing-| 


‘eo 





|\Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, 


The engravings are drawn from nature ex-|Johnson’s How Crops Grow. 


to many questions that may arise in crop growing aside yonnson’s How Crops Feed. 


7 FOLLOWING LIST OF BOOKS published by us, covering the whole range of Farm Life, are recognized as the STANDARD WORKS 
on the subject of which they treat, and will be found invaluable to every progressive farmer. 
with the exception of South Airica, for which must be added one shilling ior each four shillings’ worth of Books. 
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—=HOW TO GET THEM FREE.=<— 


TO CANVASSERS procuring subscriptions to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at the club rate of £1.00 each, we will send any of the books described on this and 
R_TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS we will sen i 

FOR THREE NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS any book, postpaid, the retail price of which is $1.50. FOR FOUR NEW YEA 
we will send two dollars’ worth of books, and on the same basis for large clubs, allowing 50 cents’ worth of books for each new yearly subscriber procured. Any books in our 


FARMERS’ CLUBS, GRANGES, and other organizations can easily secure a Farm Library without cost, by forming a club of subscribers to the AMERICAN 

q If members of a Society would work together and procure subscriptions among their friends, the required number could be obtained 
in a short time and with very little effort. The books offered give abundant reward for any work done. Postage stamps taken for fractional amounts of a dollar. 

a 


i + FARM AND GARDEN .+ 


and Orchard. 


This work is offered to those American Farmers, and 
other cultivators of the soil, who from painful experi- 
ence can readily appreciate the losses which result from 
the scarcity of water at critical periods. By Henry 
Stewart. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


New Edition. A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, 
Structure and Life of the Plant. Revised Edition. This 
book is a guide to the knowledge of agricultural plants, | 
their composition, their structure and modes of devel-) 
opment and growth; of the complex organization of; 
plants, and the use of the parts; the germination of; 
seeds, and the food of plants obtained both from the air, 
and the soil. The book isa valuable one to all real stu- 
dents of agriculture. With numerous illustrations and 
tables of analysis. By Prof. Samuel W. Johuson of Yale 
College. Cloth, 12mo. z 





A Treatise on the Atmosphere and the Soil, as related in 
the Nutrition of Agricultural Plants. The volume—the 
companion and complement to “How Crops Grow”’— 
has been welcomed by those who appreciate the scienti- 
fic aspects of agriculture. [Tlustrated. By Prof. Sam- 
uel W. Johnson. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Treating with the utmost clearness and conciseness, and 
in the most popular manner possible, of the relations of 
Chemistry to Agriculture, and providing a welcome 
manual for those, who, while not having time to syste- 
matically study Chemistry, will gladly have such an 
idea as this gives them of its relatlon to operations on 
By R. Warington, F.C. S. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00. 


Describing numerous Useful and Labor-Saving Appli- 
ances, and will be found of great value in every depart- 
With nearly 250 re 


The descriptions 
The book also contains a 
synopsis of the Fence Laws of the different States. Over 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 





” How the Farm Pays. 


Sent postpaid to all parts of the world 


—_ 


1 anv book, postpaid. the retail price of which is $1.00. 
RLY SUBSCRIPTIONS 





Ten Acres Enough. 


Showing how a very small farm may be made to keep a 
very large family. Cloth, 12mo. . 1.00 


French’s Farm Drainage. 


The Principles, Process, and Effects of Draining Land 
with Stones, Wood, Ditch-plows, Open Ditches, and es- 
pecially with Ties; including Tables of Rainfall, Evap- 
oration, Filteration, Excavaticn, Capacity of Pipes, cost 
and number to the acre. By Judge French, of New 
Hampshire. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Gardening for Young and Old. 


By Joseph Harris. A work intended to interest farm- 
ers’ boys in farm gardening, which means a better and 
more profitable form of agriculture. The teachings are 
given in the familiar manner so well known in the 
author’s “Walks and Talks on the Farm.” Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.25 


The experience of 40 years of Successful Farming and 
Gardening. By Wm. Crozier and Peter Henderson. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.50 


Quinn’s Money in the Garden. 


By P. T. Quinn. The author gives in a pit, practical 
style, instructions on three distinct, although closely 
connected branches of gardening—the kitchen garden, 
market garden, and field culture, from successful prac- 
tical experience for a term of years. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Roe’s Play and Profit in My Garden. 


The author takes us to his garden on the rocky hillsides 
in the vicinity of West Point, and shows us how out of 
it, after four years’ experience, he evoked a profit of 
$1,000, and this while carrving on pastoral and liter- 
ary labor. Itis very rare that so much literary taste 
and skill are mated to so much agricultural experience 
and good sense. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


The New Onion Culture. 


By B. T. Grenier. This new work is written by one of 
our most successful agriculturists and is full of new, 
original, and highly valuable matter of material interest 
to every one who raises onions in the family garden, or 
by the acre for market. Bythe process here described 
a crop of 2000 bushels per acre can be easily raised as 500 


or 600 bushels in the old way. Paper, 12mo. 0 
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é ness to tell, as he does in this work, the secret of his} Z 
@ success for the benefit or others, enables him to sive Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm. 
most valuable information. The book is profusely illus- ' 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
> e 
@ Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure. | 
¢ A guide to the amateur in the fruit, vegetable, and flow- 
er garden, with full descriptions for the greenhouse. | 
| conservatory and window garden. It meets the wants) the farm. 
b of all classes, in country, city bee bean Maing meng 3 a) 
y n for their own enjoyment rather than for the! - 
bg po iage products. By Peter Henderson. Finely illus- Farm Appliances. 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00) 
4 Fuller’s Practical Forestry. | ment’of Farm Work. 
@ A Treatise on the Propagation, Fianting and Cultiva- Cloth, 12mo. 
i yith a deseription and the botanical and proper 
{ aamnee 7 all the indigenous trees of the United States, ences, Gates and Bridges. 
both Evergreen and Deciduous. with Notes ona_large| A much-needed and valuable work. 
4 number of the most valuable Exotic Species. By An-| are abundantly illustrated. 
@ drew S. Fuller, author of “Grape Culturist,” ‘“Small) 
id Fruit Culturist,”’ ete. 1.50: 100 Engravings. 


Purchaser of any One or More of the above Books: By adding $1.00 to the price of Books amounting to not less than $1.00, we l 


* will furnish the American Agriculturist one year, all postpaid. 
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The records show this Threshing-machine to be tho 
casiest running and the greatest grain saver of all. 
Requires only ‘about 1X miles travel perhour. For full 
cescription, and for the best Straw-preserving Rye- 
Cireshers, Clover-hullers, Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, Cir- 
cular-saw Machines, Land-rollers and Dog-powers, send 
for Fearless Catalogue, For Fodder-cutters, Car- 
riersand Drag-saw Machines, and for information show- 
ing “ Why Ensilage Pays,”’ send for FEnsilage Cata= 
logue, Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
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